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Foreword 


ln 1951, Alfred H. Barr, Je. then director of The 
Museum ol Modera Art, wrote in the catalogue of Ue 
Modern German Painting and Sculpture exhibition: 
“Many believe that German painting ís second only to 
the School of Paris, and that German sculpture is at 
least equal to that oFany other nation” The present 
exhibition and catalogue, devoted exclusively to 
Expressionist sculpture, allow us Lo recognize its € 
cellence and vitality. Never before, either in Germany 
or America, has there been such an exbibition. With 
few excepticns, sculpture has been omitted from sur- 
veys ol the Expressionist movement as a whole and 
from genera) presentations of Iwentieth-century art. 
the factihata significant body of such work has 
survived, and thal an even greater one wás created, 
cannot be overlooked. 


This exhibiti 
Stephanie Ba 
1he Los An 
three years. lUincludes represe 


was conceived and organized by 
Artal 
1 


von, Curator of Twentieth-Centur 
es Conuty Museum of Art, over the li 
ive examples of 
jure from European 
American collections and examines plastic works pr 
duced by German artists and by their contemporaries 
elsewhere in Europe who were affected by Une move- 
ment and its spirit. Much of the information presented 
int J catalogue was cd through 
research in books, catalogues, aud periodicals from 
the carly part ofihis century that were made acces 
sible by The Robert Gore Rifkind Foundation and 
Library ol German Expressionisen in Beverly Hills, 


German Expressionist scul 


Itis a special pleasure for the Los Angeles Comty 
Museum of Arto collaborate, as lt did in 1980 on The 
ivunt-Garde in Russia, 1910-1930: New Perspectives, 
with the Hirshhorn Museum and Senlpture Garden, 
Washington, D.C, We are very pleased that the present 
exhibition will also travel to the Josef-Haubrich-Mof 
Kunsthalle Kóln where we anticipate that itwill be as 
much ola itwvill be to their 
counterparts in the Unit 


welation lo viewe 
ed States. 


The lenders to the exhibition, who are listed sepa- 
rately in this catalogue and who have agrced to part 


with works from their collections for display in Los An- 
geles, Washington, D.C., and Cologu 
sincere thanks: withont them this exhibition would 
not have been possible, The early support of several 
of them was extremely imporlant to the project: 

Dr. WolE-Dieter Dube, now Director-General, 
Staatliche Muscen Preussischer Rulturbesitz, Berlin; 
Dr. Leopold Keidemeister, Director. Briicke-Museumn, 
Berlin; Dr Eberbard Roters, Director, Berlinischo 
Galerie, Berlin; Dr. Siegfried Salzmann, Director, 
Wilhelm-Lehmbruck-Museum der Stadt Duisburg; D 
Martin Urban, Director, Nolde-Stiltung Seebíill; and 
u and American collectors Hans Geissler, 
uz Scherer, Titus Felixaríller, aud Robert 
Gore Rifkind 


have our 


This catalogue was copublishca in English in aso: 
ciation with The University of Chicago Press and in 
Prestel Verlag. Thwus the history ol a move- 
ment largely ignored by scholars and the general pub 
lic will now be accessible to a wide audience. 


German Expressionist Sculpture has received major 
funding [rom the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment lor the Humanitis 
many foreign loans have been indemnificd by the Fe 
Council on the Arts and Humanities. We are also 
gratetul for support from the Gocthe Institute for re: 


Jated events, Without this support, an exhibition and 
publication of this magnhtude would not have been 
possible. 
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Notes to the Reader 


For cach object in Us exhibition, the following information has been supplied whe 
in English and German, date of execution. ing date, medium, edition number, 
raisonné reference, inseriptions, and foundey marks. Subtitles o works are indicated Tollow ing a colon, 
live titles are indicated following a slash. Dimensions are given with height preceding width preceding dept, un: 
less otherwise indicated; abbreviations have heen used as follows: 


available or appropriate: Ue 
sions, lender, catalogue 


me 


nd alte 


b. - back Lb.- lower back 
bl. back let LL. lower left 
bar back right Le lower right 
E front 1 right 
L1ef 


The catalogue entries are arranged chronologically 


Aueneral Bibliography appears atthe end ol the book, followed by individual Bibliographies for each of the artists 
[eatured in the exhibition. ln selecting works for inclusion, emphasis was placed on veure catalogues and on books 
which themselves contain extensive bibliographies. Citations appear in short form in the foot 
authors last name (or Ue institutio pe in the case of exhibition catalogues produced by museums or gal 
ler d the date of publication. For complete information, the render should consult the Bibliography for the 
artist in question; the general Bibliography (Fa single asterisk follows a work cited in short form); or the extensive 
Kirchner Bibhiography (¡Fa short ctation is followed by tivo asterisks). 


tes, Using the 


background is used throughout 1he catalogue to distinguish articles and photographs originally published 
during tie Expressionist period. Comparative photographs of objects not included in the exbíbition are also set 
against a gray backeround. Photographs appearing in the Documentary Section of the catalogue are no! necessari 
those that were used to iginally published 
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German Expressionist Sculpture: An Introductio 


Stephanie Barron 


German Expressionist sculpture ocempies a distin- 
guished place in the history of modern art. However, 
except for the work of tivo well-known German senlp 
tors-Wilbelm Lebmbruck and Ernst Barlach-the 
significance, and in fact the very existence, of this bady 
of work created in the first third of the tventietk ce: 
tury are largely unrecognized. lis the aim of the cur- 
rent exhibition and catalogue to begin to rectify this 
art historical oversight, More Iban one hundred and 
twenty examples of German Expressionist seulpture 
by thirty-lbree artists are presented, together with 
Uirty related works of art on paper: Included are 
seulptures by artists recognized for their work in this 
medium-—Ernst Barlach, Wilhelm Lehmbruck, Georg 
Kolbe, Renée Sintenis, Gerhard Marcks=as well as 
sculpture by such figures as Kátbe Kollwitz, Ernst 
Ludwig Kirchner, Erich Heckel, Karl Sehmidt-RottluIT, 
Emil Nolde, Max Beckmann, Egon Schiele, and Otto 
Freundlich, whose reputations are based on their 
painting and graphic oeuvres. A significant number of 
works by lesser-known artists, who belonged to the 
second generation of Expressionism in the twenties 
umong them Herbert Garbe, Conrad Felixmúller, Paul 
Rudolf Henning, William Wauer, and Christoph Voll= 
are also examined. Included in the catalogue are 
examples of the artists' rich and varied writings as 
well as evaluations by contemporary critics, scholars, 
writers, and pocts. Seven essays and excerpts fror 
contemporary texts, published in translation for the 
firsttime, highlight the German Expressionists' con 
cern with particular materials and their attraction 

1o African and Oceanic art. They also indicate Ue 
seriousness and passion with which the artists and 
wrilers of this movement addressed issues ol in 
tance to ihemselves and their art án the teens, 
twenties, and thirties. 


por- 


"THE GERMAN EXPRESSIONIS 
IN EUROPE 


MOVEMEN 


"The coming of age of modern art can be traced to the 
second decade ol tbis century, when Cubisa, Futur- 
ism, the Russian avant-garde, Dada, Surrealism=and 
German Expressionism=emerged simultaneously in 
France, taly, Russia, Switzerland, and Germany. The 
German Expressionist, Russian avant-zarde, and 
Surrealist movements were not limited to individual 
styles or media. Hather, they encompassed break- 
throughs in painting, sculpture, printmaking, film, 
Iheater, design, architecture, and especially in lit- 
erature, Frequently artists collaborated or experi- 
mented in different areas; paínters and sculptors 
wrote plays and designed for the film or theater. Gi 
man Expressionism was therefore more than a style. 
Emerging at a time of great cultural, economic, social, 
and political flux, itreached maturity by the years of 
the First World War, attaining íls height in the teens 
and during the Weimar Republic before coming to an 
endas a movement by the mid-bventies. 


The Expressionist era was one ol greal expet 
mentation, excitement, and energy involving partici- 

pants in major German cities such as Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Hamburg, and Cologne, as well as in isolated 


towns-Worpswede, Gústrow. Lúibeck, and Seebull. 
The movement encompassed the work of many non- 
German artists, including the Austrians Oskar Ko 
koschka and Schiele and the Swiss Hermann Scherer 
and Albert Múller. lttranscended national borders and 
spread across Europe, finding short- as well as Jong 
term adherents in Belgium, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Russía, and Czechoslovakía. Many artists of 
the period whose work is identified with other stylistic 
tendencies, such as Cubism or Futurism, or with other 
centers of artistic activity, created works which would 
be unimaginable without the model of German 
Expressionism. Some of these artists, like the 
Ukranian Alexander Archipenko or the Czechoslova- 
kian Oto Gutfreund, lived briefly in Germany and 
exhibited there. By including (hem ín his exbibition, 
we wish to focus attention on those of their sculptures 
that are infused with an Expressionis attitude, 


¡e development of the German Expressionist 
movementis not easy to tracein a linear fashion. How- 
ever, as has been suggested elsewhere! (he move- 
ment manifested itself in four phases. began with 
two artists? groups: Die Bricke (The Bridge) in Dres- 
denin 1905, and Der Blaue Keñer (The Bine Rider) in 
Munich in 1911. The Briicke was founded by four 
young architecture students, Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, 
Karl Schwidt-Rotlufl, Fritz Bleyl 
whose interests had turned to art. Influenced by 
Edvard Munch, Paul Gauguin, and Vincent van Gogh, 
they soughtín their own work a new freedom of 
¡festo they wrote proclaimed their 
tense passion for art and their burning desire to tree 
Ihemselves from the conventions of established soci- 
ety; these artists sought Lo establish a “bridge” to the 


expression. A nu 


future. They were extremely prolific, both in painting 


nd in the graphic arts most especially, in the making 
of woodeuts. The four original Brúcke artists invited 
others to join them; Nolde, Otto Mueller, and Max 
Pechstein were affiliated with the group for intermit- 
tent periods. 


Althongb most of the Brúcke artists experimented 
with sculpture, only Kirchner and Heckel executed 
any Ibree-dimensional work while the group was 
together. The studios of Brúcke members, firstin 
Dresden and then in Berlin, where they lived from 
19141 until their formal dissolution 913, were deco- 
rated extensively wilh carved furniture, exotic wall 
paintings, and many hand-colored and painted ob- 
jects. These objects, called Aunsthandwerk, were 
made for personal or family use (Gig. 1, p. 14). Much 
Brúicke carving was initially intended for private use 
and generally was not exhibited during the artists" 
lífetimes. Perhaps for this reason, Briicke sculpture is, 
for the most part, an aspect of jls members' veuvres 
unknown in the United States. 


Der Blaue Reiter, the other artists group linked to 
the first phase of German Expressionism, was 
founded in Munich in 1911 by Franz Marc and Wassily 
Kandinsky, both of whose work was in the process of 
HERO 20 0141500 " 
1. Peter Guenther in Sarah Campbell BlafTer Gallery, 1977, 
p.TIz 


INTRODUCTION 
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Kirchner, Mirror 0/ (he Four 
Times of Day (cat. no. 70), 
e. 192 


Fig. 2 

Photograph by Kirchner 
auto 1924, showing a group 
of sculptures by Scherer: from 
Tf ta right, Lovers (cat. no. 
114); Mother Nursing Child 
(cal, 10. 147); Mother and Child 
(Mutter und Kind), e. 1924, 

, Nunstkredit Basel. AL 

ter right is Kitehner's Zieo 
Friends (Die Zuvei Ereunde), 

e. 1924-25, wuod, Kunst 


museum Basel. 


wd 


evolving toward nonobjecuvity: la 1912, they 
coauthored an almanac, Der Blaue Reiter, one ole 
most important publications af modern art, This an- 
thology included articles on art, music, and theater 
and was ¡lustrated with images ol contemporary, Ro- 
manesque, Gothic, and Renaissance art, as well as 
non-Western and folk objects. While the Brilcke artists 
were greatly impressed by the non-Western art they 
saw in museums in Dresden and Berlin and created 
pke it, Der Blaue Reiter 
ticle in the 


Whcir own environments lo 
ided differently. Ar 
eussed masks, and Uh 


respa Imanae dis- 
publication also included pho- 
tograplis of many examples of African, Oceanic, and 

Pre-Columbian art. However, none of the Blauer Reiter 
lists er sign 
and August Mack 
dimensional pie 
Blaue Reiter carved Kunsthanduerk Tor private use. 
Therefore, Der Blaue Reiter falls outside the perim- 


Ubody of seulpture. N 
ed a few modes! three 


ach er 
and many of the members of Der 


Lers of Uhis exbibit 


The second phase of German Expressionism was 
marked by Ue artists' anticipation of, involvement in, 
and response to the First World War. These artists 
War with great zeal at firstand with 
tremendous confidence in Germany's cause: the War 
was welcomed as a1vay lo bring abouta new social or 
der Th $ shock, Irustration, and outrage a 
ents untolded, however, and the German Expres 
sionist artists in particular mounted lervent calls For 
both in Uheirartand ín the journals Ihey spon 
sured. Some fotnd the hostilíties unbearable aud ult 
imately fed Germany. For example, following a ner 
vous breahdown in Berlin, Kirchner moved to 
Switzerland in 1918 and settled in Frauenkirch, near 
Davos. ln 1923, when the Kunsihalle Basel mounted a 
large exi 


approached the 


al Kirchner's work, a group of young 
local artists responded enthusiastically, Several of 
then, inclnding Albert Múler and Hermann Scherer, 
decided 10 devote themselves Lo he ideals of the 
Brúcke. With the later as their mode 
aroup called Rot-Blan (Red-Blue). Beginning in 1925, 
Muller and Seherer visited Kirchner in the mountains 
rent with wood carving (fp. 2, 


hey formeda 


and started to expe 
p-14) 
Tha 


Germany was enor 


impact of the War and its añ'ermath on artistsán 
d brought about the third 
man Expressionism, Atthe end ol the 


nous a 


phase of € 
hostilities, the Expressionists were united in their 


Struggle against tho oMeial regime. A period oPexu- 
berant experimentation and interaction among media 
ensued. Participants in the movement feh strongly 
tal only art could humanize a brutal world situation. 
Onthe heels ofthe revolutions in Russia and Germany 
a number of Expressionists joined one of several of he 
short-lived radical artists" gronps io Berlin the 
Novembergruppe (November Group) and the Arbeits- 
rat fúr Kunst Morkers' Conneil for Ar) or in Dres 
den—the Dresden Sezession: Gruppe 1919 (Dresden 
Secession: Gronp 1919). These associations sponsored 
number of political and arústic activities and exhibi> 
tions. The Novembergruppe, founded by former 
'echstein in 1918, declared itselfa 


Bricke member 


INTRODUCTION 


rtists and bad as its motto “Libert 
15" ls member 


adical 
valer 


group of 
Equality, Fl 
among the Expressionists, Cubists, and Futurists ín 
Ben 

Many second-generation German Expressionists 
who were members of these groups, including Oswald 
Herzog, Rudolf Belling, Freundlich, Garbe. Ge 
ster, and Emy Roeder, Mirted with abstraction du 
iis period, seeking to Integrate iUwith the expressive 
reir Ara 
dimensional pieces witb a new=found tension. The 
motivating influence on the work ofthe Navember- 
gruppe and Ibe Arbeitsrat fúr Kunstwas the seulpture 
ol Archiponko. As early as 1910, Archipenko's work 
pa ehythinic handling of positive and 
live space, light and shadow, and a dissolution of 
the human figure in Cubistlike faccted pl 
Archipenko subordinated the evocative figa 
principle of rhythmic, dynamic for (Gig. 5, p. 15. and 
cal. 10. 2) 


ln 1918, the influential Berlin dealer and publisher 
Herwarth Walden mounted an exhibition of Archi 
penko's wark at his Galerie Der Sturon. It greatly in 
pressed a number of seulptors who had hegun 10 em 
phasizo reductive qualities in their work, which 
tended toward abstraction, ln the same year, Walden 


strove for harmony 


ness hn Aci owa work, Uhus providi 


"based 


Fig. 5 
Archipenko, Anecling Couple ln 
Embrace (cat. 0, 2), 1911-14. 


| pamphlet, Der Sturm: Eine 
Kinfúhrung (Der Sturm: An Introduction), in wbich he 
attempted to divide the achieve 
Expressionism into sey 


jents of German 


rales 


xious painting, sculp- 


ure, poe 1 music. In his discussion of sculpture 
he described the expressive yet abstract style wbich 
would hecome characteristic of wo: 


ofthe twenties:; 


Expression 
fate forms in 


sculpture...allempls no longer lo ini 
jure, but instead to create abstract 
images. Justas paínting uses the surface as mater 
for artistic representation, sculpture has the bady 

shape as prerequisite. This shape, however, lies not 
in the imitation of 
between the indivi 


uture, but in the relationship 


al sculptural forms. 


The sculpture of some members of the November: 
gruppe (Garbe, Belling, and Herzog) was clearly an 
extension af Archipenko's principles and translated 
his constructed fort to “Expressionistabstrac 
tions" ln Garbe's Sleep/Lovers (Mg. 4. p. 15 
10.40), for example, the recognizable form of am 
jose was transformed into essential abstract and 


Fig. 4 
Garbe, Sleep / Lovers 
(cat. no. 40), 1919, 


rhythmical shapes. An emphasis on voids as integral 
ing elements in seulpture and on the expressive ges- 
ture combined with a Futuristic dynamie of form is 
apparentin work by Bellioz and Freundlici, both 
extant 


nd destroyed 

Alter the War, Dresden, which a decade earlier had 
been the home of the Brúcke artists. saw the birth of 
AO OAAAOIAU E RUC 
2 Wald 


3. This new trend was particularly sul 


erpretations uf 
other now art forn - modern dance, The expressive move: 
meats oPMary Wigman, Isadora Duncan, Loie Fuller, and 
Martha Graham inspired mi ng the tsven 


sculptors du 


Fig.5 
Voll, Nude, Ecce Homo 
(cat, no. 146), 19242: 


Fig. 6 

Gela Forster (German, 
1892-1957) 

Conception (Empfángnis) 
Stone 


Lost 
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the short-hived Sezession: Gruppe 1919, which 
¡cluded among its ranks to important sculptors, 


Christoph Voll and Geta Forstes 


, and the 
graphic artist Conrad Felixmúlller, who € 


rand 


small sculptural veuvre, Voll, a prolific sculptor, was 
atiracted by the inherent power of wood. Hs rough, 
unrestrained, striking human figures convey strong 
emotion. Atthe beginning of his carcer, Voll worked 
with wood by hacking away al the surface, thus 
imparting a characteristic brutality to his pieces, A few 
Jarge works, including the life=size Nude, Ecce Homo 
(lg. 5, p. 16, and cat. no. 146), attestto Voll's technical 
mastery. The old man depicted in this later sculp- 
ture—a universal figure accusing the society he con 
tronis—direcUy and emotionally alfects the viewer, 


This remains one of the most memorable works ol 
German Expressionism. Many years later, Gerhard 
Marcks remembercd: “He [Vol!] died very young and 
was certainly on 


of our best sculptors:'* 

Gela Forster mar 
worked in Di rigratim to 
America a year later: Unfortunately; her entire sculp 


ed Archipeuko da 1922, and 


esden and Berlin before 


tural oevvre from the early twenties has disappeared; 
¡vis known today only thro: 


Eh photographs of ree 
sculptares and contemporary accounts. ln 1919, For» 
ster exhibited Man (Mgs. 4 


nd 5, p. 33), Conception 
(Ge. 6.p. 16), and rcakening (es. 2 and 3, p. 32) with 
he Sezession: Gruppe 1919, AUthe time, well-known 
eritic Theodor Dinbler wrote ol Man: “Vhe entire 
sculpture climaxes in a ery”* Forster's Conception, a 
monumental work in stone, recalls the Venus of 
WillendorÍ, a type oF figure that recurs in German 
stworks, conveying without excessive 

23, Fu, Fes 
Forster's seulpture, like much of the postwar work dis 


Expressk 
detail the lec 


gofa sol! and body 


cussed above, combined diverse elements into a kind 


ot abstract emotionalism 


By the mid-Gwenties, Germ 


Expressionism had 


ceased to be av 


ble movement, although individual 
artists continued to work in an Expressionist mode, A 
pumber of other styles had begun to achieve wide 

spread recognition, including Dadaism, Construetiv 
e Sachlichkcit (New Objectivity), which 
made its appearance in the famons exhibitof 1925 in 


isin, and Ni 


Mannheim. By this time, the Bauhaus, the most in: 
Nuential modern art school, was actively pursuing a 


direction which 


'mphasized architecture and technol- 
ogy and showed htle tolerance for he Expressionistic 
impulse. By the time the National Socialists came to 

powerin 1933, German Expressionism 


sa movement 


vady over. Due Lo the Nazis" systematic pro- 
scription, harassment, and defamation of modern art 


and their ultimate destruction of numerous objects, 


artistswho previously had been popular and landed 


4. Letter rom Gerhard Marcks to Peter Guenther dated March 
27, 1979. 
FDiublers articie “Gela Forster"! in this 
1d Alfred Gúmber, “Vor Bildwerken 
von Gela Forster” Menschen: Buch-Folge Neuer Kunst, vol. 2, 
7, May 4, 1919, p. 1 


catalogue, pp. 303: 


6. Dáubler op. cit, p. 30 of Uhis catalogue 


were suddenly prohibited from eshubiting and work 
ing and found their art removed from public display 
1 
confiscated hundreds of paintings, seulptures, and 
prints from public collections. In 1937 in Munich, for 
example, over seven hundred works of art by Nolde, 
Kirchner, Hleckel, hokoschka, Beckmann, Sehmidt- 
Rottluff, Kandinsky, and dozens more were collected 
In the infamous Entartete Kunst (Degenerate Art) exhi 
bition and documented in the accompanying 
logue (Mgs. 7and 8, p. 17). Any discussion of German 
Expressionism therefore must rely heavily on contem 
porary documentation of the many important works of 
artwhich were destroyed by the Nazi 
Second World War. 


us, during Expressionis's fourth phase, he Nazis 


orlostin the 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EXPRESSIONIST 


Although German Expressi 
ercated during several decades by many artists in a 
wide variety ol circurustances, some general charao- 
teristics may be established. Expressionism, it has 
been suggested by Ivan Goll, was “a belief, a convie- 
tion” 
expo 


hist sculptures were 


ese seulptures seek to make visible the inner 
:e of humanity. They focus on the human im 
age and on human psychology, evoking a specific 

political and social context, projecting a bilter reaction 


against existing conditions and expressing utopian 


ideals. Frequently such scvlptures possess bold e 
and rough outlines; the forms are elongated and 
stretched to their limits or hewn from found wood, 
German Expressionist sculpture conveys an emotion 
ally charged handling of subject matter. le demands an 
empathetic response from the viewer. Gesture is e 
phasized over restraint, resulting in unconventional 
forms which convey an excess ol feeling, 

Like many other artists ofthe early twenticth cen 
the German Expressionists maintained a keen 
interest in the inherent properties of materials and 
Strove Lo interrelate subject matter with the most 
evocativo and appropriate media. They shared with 
other modernists a respect for the power of non-West- 


erp art, seen in growing museum collections or while 
travelling. Much of their sculpture is imbued witb the 
direct, evocative strength they admired in such ob 
jects. For the most part, German Expressionist sculp- 
lure was ved or cast rather Uan m 
ished. The image is either blocklil 's formal 
definition integral with the shape of the original mate 
rial -or itás distorted, 


sleled and pal 


¡s iftrying to escape the con 
fines of the medium. Mueh of his seulpture is monu- 


is. 


mental, i£not in scale then in the feeling ¡Cimp 


"The fact that 1he German Expre 


sionist era was 
elosely tied to the nationalistic hopes and final anguish 
afthe First World War is clear frora the use oftles like 
Fear; Hunger; Anaer, Despair, and Mourning, or The 
a CA 


-1 omthe “de: 


y" OT Expressionisin for the 
Zeuil, vol. L, no, $, 1921, p. 9, Goll stated 
“Expressionism was not the name ofam artistic form, butihat 
La belief, a conviction. It was much more a sense ola 

worldview than the object of 


Mugoslavian ¡our 


artistic endeavor” 
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Fig.7 

Cover of Entartete hunst 
(WDegenerate Art) exhibition 
catalogue, 1957, with 
Freundlich's Nero Man 
(Die nue Menseho, 1912, 
(Gips): destroyed. 


Fig. 8 

Page 19 of Entartete Kunst 
exhibition catalogue, showing 
(elockwise from left) works by 
Voll, Kirchner, Heckel, Schmidt 
Rotluff, and Eugen Hollmana 


Fig.9 
Vol, The Beggar (cat. no. 145), 
€. 1925, 


Fig. 10 
Pablo Picasso (Spanish, 
1881-1975) 

Head of a Woman, 1909 

Bronze 

4125525.) cm. 

(164x914 9% in.) 

Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, Gif of Me and Mes. Nathan 
Smooke in Memory of Joseph 
and Sarah Smooke and 
Museum Purchase with Funds 
Provided by Mr and Mrs. Jo 
Swerling, Mes. Harold M. Eng 
lishi in Memory of Harold M. 
English, and Me James Francis 
McHugh 


Auguste Rodin (French, 
1840-1917) 

The Walking Man, 1877 
Bronze 

815x42555,5 cm 

(33% x 10% 21% án,) 
National Gallery oLArt, Wash 
ington, D.C., GiN of Mes. John 
W Simpson, 1942 


Flg. 12 

Lehmbruek 

Standing Female Figure, 1910 
Bronze 

191,2 5440 cm. 
(75/4X21%x 15 in.) 
National Gallery of Art, Wash 
ington, D.C., Ailsa Mellon Bruce 
Fund, 1965 
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ivenger, The Ecstatic One, and The Beggar (2. 9, 

p. 17, and cat. no. 145). The artists” reaction to and 
interest in probing the psyches of their subjects also 
led many ofthem to create piercing portraits and self- 
portraits. Frequently these were larger than life, with 
atiention fixed on the face as the greatest signifier of 
human expression. Spiritual thenies=tle inner tur 
moil of man, the expression ofexternal chaos, or even 
specifically religions content=were extremely impor- 
tant. Some of the most moving German Expressionist 
works are modern interpretations of traditional 
themes—the Crucifixion, Pictá, Ecce Homo, or repro- 
St. Sobastian. The 
of Medieval and Renaissance iconogra 
phy into a contemporary context lent such seulpture a 
compelling intensity and rooted ¡Ufirmly in traditions 
of Northern European art, 


Masterpieces in sculpture were produced ie all he 
modernist styles =Cubism, Futurisn», Construc, 


hsm. However, none ol ese 
styles engendered a large body of work in three 
dimensions, 1 ds, for example, searched for a 
mew pietorial fusion ol void in the repre- 
sentation of objects in space. A “cool;' cercbral style of 
lines and shapes rendered in a monochromatic pal 
e, Cubism is essentially an art of wo dimensions, 
Only a few significant examples in seulpture exist, 
such as Picasso's Head ef a Woman, 1909 (Mg. 10, 

p. 18). The tangible quality of sculptural materials 
4ually denies the ambiguous nature of Cubistim: 
ages? By contrast, the German Expressionistidiom 
could be render 
love of 


d successfully in plastic terms; the 


y materials, the exaggeraled gestures, the 
tration on psychological and spiritual themes, 
pure, unbridled energy characteristic of Ger- 
man Expressionist painting and graphics lent ibem- 


con 


selves well to sentpiure. 


Although it is comunoniy held that modernismo in 
sculpture began with Rodin in Paris at the end of the 
nineteenth century, its significan that one of the two 
earliest-and most important-German Expressionist 
sculptors, Ernst Barlach, studied in Paris around the 
turn of the century but was unmoved by Rodin. Jn 
stead, he was attracted to French artists ofan earlier 
period—Jean Francois Millet, Constantin Mennier, and 
Theophile Steinlen=whose images of workers and 
peasants appealed to his seusibility. On the other hand, 
for Wilhelm Lebmbruck, the other early German 
Expressionist sculptor, Rodin w 
Lelimbruck was aware of the French artists Thinker 
and Malking Man (Ge. 11, p. 18) asantecedents for the 
twentieth-century seulptor's exploration of modern 
man as his spiritual mirror image. ltwas not until 


5. Douglas Cooper, The Cubist Epoch, New York: Phaidon 
Books, 1970, pp. 2531-62; Fred Licht, Sculpture — £91h and 200 
Centuries, New York: New York Graphic Society, 1967, pp. 40 
42: Robert Rosenblum, Cubism and Ticenticth Century Art. 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc» 1961, pp. 26208. 


Lehmbruek actually confronted Rodiw's work that he 
was able to free himself from the French sculptor's in 
Nuence and to create his wn wholly original sentp- 
tures. In breaking free from the Academic tradition, 
Lehmbruck began, around F910, to create a new kind 
Ipture, as seen in the Standing Female Figure 
(fig. 12, p. 18,2 which he exbibited in the 1910 Salon 
d'Automne, Me experimented with subjecting the 
human body to a recombination of individual parts to 
provide houette, At the 1912 Berlin 
Secession exhibition (and in the Armory Shoe in New 
York the following year), Lehmbruck exbibited 
Kneeling Woman (Mg. 15, p. 19) in which the full, round 
forms ot earlier seulpture were replaced by elongated, 
1 


evocalive s 


maunnerist lines. Lehmbruck rejected th 
modulated, articulated surface in favor ol essential 
forms and simple, altenuated gestures Lo convey 


meaning 


e tradition 


As we have seen, the First World War initially was 
greeted with anticipation and pride. Many Ger 


artists served in the military, some on the front lines, 


nan 


others in he medical corps; some, including Franz 
Mare and August Macke, were Killed. AUthe end of the 
War, Lehmbruck committed suicide. in the first few 
months of fighting, the Expressionist Barlach felt 
burning patriotism. His supreme war image is 7he 
Ivenger (originally called Berserker) (Mg. 14, p. 19, and 
cat nos, 9 and 10), which represents a German patriot 
kon the Alles, hís move 


surging forward in his al 


ment checked only by the sword he holds over his 
head and bach. By comparing the lithograpb ofthe fig 
entitled The Holy War and pub 
15, 


ure in The Avenger 
lished in the periodical Ariegszcit (Wartime) (E 
p-19, and cat. no. 11)-wvith the sculpture, we can 
understand how Barlach himself saw this 
looming, powerful, large 


fo-size he 


wrote 
1 have been at work on my storming Berserker [The 
Avenger] and it begins to be important to me. Could 
it be possible thata war ls being waged and I forget 
itover a hundred-pound image of clay? To me this 

Berserker is Uhe erystallized essence of War, the as- 

saultof each and every obstacie, rendered credible. 1 
began itonce before but cast it aside ha 


se the 
composition seemed to burstapart. Now the unhear 
sary to me.10 


ble is nece: 


Barlaci's figures of this period are highly compact and 
emotionally charged with extraordinary purpose. 


Myoung( 


rman artists approached battle with the 
zeal and fervor of Bat 


lack's Avenger; they returned, if 


0 Nativntal Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., The Art of 
MilhelmLehmbruck, ext. cat,, New York; The MacMillan Com 
pany, 1972, p. 20. 


10. Navi Jackson 
ture, Drawing 


ves, Ernst Barlach: Life in Work: Sculp 
and Graphics; Dramas, Prose Morks. and Let 
tersin Translation, Konigstetn im Taunus: Karl Robert 
Langewiesche, [1972], p. 60, See entry of September 5, 1914 
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15 
Lehmbruek 


Kneeling Miman, 1911 


Bronze 

17568.5% 158,5 cm 
(687450 54Ys 11.) 
Wilhetn-Lehmbruck-Museum 
der Stadt Duisburg 


Fig. 14 
Barlach, The Avenger 
(cat.no. 9), 1914 


Barlach, Zhe Holy War 
(cal. no. 14), 1914 
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Fig. 16 
Lehmbruck, Tire Fallen Man 
(cat. na. 91). e. 1915-16. 


Fig. 17 

Lehmbruck 

Seated Youth (Sitzender 
Júnglina), e. 1916-17 
Cast cement 

Stidelsches Kunstinstitut, 
Frankfurt 


solate ly, and defeated; if Barlach's fig- 


ures signal Ihe high pointol early hope and nationalis 
lic pride in the War, Lehmbruels Fallen Man (Mig. 16, 
p.20, and cat. no. 91) and Seated Youth (Mg. 17, p. 20; 
el cal. no. 92) represent the spiritual and moral col- 
by the War's end. When art historian Paul 
Westhcim, who was also Lehmbruck's first blog: 
rapher, returned home from the fronton leave in 1916, 
he saw The Fallen Man for Ve hirst time: 


A allen youth is depic 1 his collapsed 
position... hal we see js a young warrior who. 
somehow in the force of the charge...received that 
little piece oflead which has torn hám dowa, Butthis 


is a death wbich the body ís resisting. The body 


reacts and accuses, and sercams, and refuses to 


down 
between the shoulderblades like ire slung fror the 


accept the fact of ts end. The head, beatí 


can 
hi 
death be 


1, bores into the ground in despairing help: 
d tro the 
wed forth that day....A weapon, a too] 
of death now becomes useless, drops from his hand. 


sness, as if protection could be fo 


sp 
Fig. 18 

Kolhvitz 

Memorial: The Parerits 
(The Mother) (Denkmal: Die 
Eltern [Die Mutter)», 192 
Stone 

h: 122 cm. (48 in.) 
Eessen near Diksmuide 


For once 1 the world has collapsed, a world 
filled with activity. filled with happi- 
world whose focal point had been this hero. 


'e are no soll lines, no melling surfaces in Utis 


ness, 
Tha 


bod 


Esen in the form tere is groaning and araing 


and oppression. 0 


By 1917 many of Lehmbruck's friends both Ger- 
man and French—had no! returned from the War; he 
himsell had moved to Switzerland, overcome by the 
The Seated Youth, perhaps a self-portrait 
generalized portrait of his artist friends, mourns 
tion. land The Fallen Man, s 


Versions of both The Mother 


and lis pendart, The Father, 
catastrophe. 


executed in the workshop of 
Ewvald Mataré in 1954, are ia 
1he Church of St. Alban, 
Cologne 


or 


for an entire genes 


totally unlike traditional sentimental or triumphant 


emorial sculpture, depict suffering, despair, and the 
mourning, rather than the celebration, of victory 


Like Lehmbruck, Káthe Kollwitz also created a 
significant war memorial: the large stone seulpture of 
a knecling mother and father for the cemetery in 


Ñ CO 
ap. Cit 


11. National Gallery of Art, Wasta 
pp.29-30. 
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Eessen near Diksmuide in Belgium (Mg. 18, p. 
Kollwitz was an intense pacifist who felt strongly about 
Ue human predicament and who experienced 
anguish at the death oCher son in the War. Several of 


seat 


her most powerful graphic and sculptural works, 
including Tower of Mothers (fig. 19, p. 21, and cat. no, 
86) and the related eyele of seven woodeuls, The lar 
(fig, 20, p.21, and cat. no. 82). are eloquent arguments 
for peace, In the former she 


ries Ihe conseripti 


) 
young children into the army; the mothers múlitantly 
surround and detend their young. ln formal terms this 
composition owes much to Barlach, whose sculpture 
and woodcuts influenced Kollwitz from 1917 on. Zuwer 
of Mothers shares with Barlach's seulptures a depend- 
ence on the blocklike form as a basis for its overall 
definition. Alhongh seulpted in he round, the figures 
barely project from the confines of the solid mass, 
seeming instead to mer 


» wit one another 


EXPRESSIONIST THEMES: RELIGLO' ) 
RITUALITA 


Sculptures suelas Bi Ws lar Memorial for the 
Gústrow Cathedral (cat. mo. 21), Joachim Karsel's Job 
and His Priends (Mig. 24, p.22; ch. , Kollwitzs 
Pietá (cat. no. 85), Ludwig Gies' Crucifizion (4.21, y 
21), Karl Albikor's S Sebastían (Mg. 22, p. 22), Voll's 
ve Homo (lg. 5, p. 16, and cat. no. 146), and 
adkine's Prophel (cat. no. 150) all invoke famil 


tono. 


ty to convey the artisis' convictions with 


respect to contemporary events. The spirituality 
which these seulptors felt compelled Lo express was 
can 


ed by the stress of the period in which thes lived 
hutwas well within the 
The expresivo w vings, especially ol relí 
gious subjects, produced by Northern Gothic artists of 
the fourteenth and fifleenth centuries were viewed 
with renewed interest by the German Expressionists. 
In adopting wood carving as a technique, they hoped 
to imbue their own works with a similar spirituality 
Barlach, the preeminent and most prolifie. 
Gothic” found in this Northern tradition a y 


¡nes of German tradition. 


vey many of his most passionate cone 


5, arm 


which was maw's striving towards the s| 
lieved the human 
insofar as he broods, haunts, and burrows in and 
behind man? 


igure to be the “expression of God. 


veral of Kollwitz's sculptures also convey a deep 
spiritualty. Her Pieta, permeated with Ue sorrow ofa 
mothe 
Rel 
can be seen as a 
p 


mourning her son, a victim of the War, recalls 


missance antecedents, Lehmbruek's Fallen Man 
fallen SL Sebastian, one of th 
pular igural types ofthe era. Albikers disturbing 
piction ofthat saint (Hz. 


22, p.22) is an uncanny jux 
taposition of Medieval form and modern content 
These symbolic martyr figures convey the pathos and 
intense feelings experienced by the artisis during te 
turbulent War yeats. Similarly, he Old Testam: 
theme of “Job and His Friends” inspired both Karsch 
and Zadkine to create full-scale, multi-figure sculp- 
tures whose traditional symbolie signi 


ance may be 
INGIERE ñ HON 
12, Dube, 1972, p. 176: 
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Fig. 19 
Kollwitz, Tower af Mothers 
(cat. no. 86), 1957-58. 


Fig. 20 
kollwitz, The Mothers: The Mar 
(cal. no. 82), 1922-25. 


Flg.21 

Ludwig Gies (German, b. 1887) 
The Grucifiaion 

Formerly St. Marienkirche, 
Lúibeck; destroyed 

Sue also figs. 1-3, pp. 37-50. 


Fig. 22 

Karl Albiker (German, 
1875-1961) 

St, Sebustian (Der Heilize 
Sebastian), 1920-26 

Wood 

hi 145 cm, (57% in) 
Staatliche Kunstsammnlungen 
Dresden, D.D.R. 


Fig. 25 
Zadkine 
Job und His Friends (Hiob und 


seine Preunde), 1914 
Wood 
hi 123 cm. (48% in.) 


Kontaklijk Musenm voor 
Schone Kunsten, Aytwerp 


Fig 24 

Installation view of Karseh's Job 
and His Friends (Hiob und seine 
Ereunde), 1919, plaster (Gips), 
published in Bcilage zur 
Vossischen Zeitung (Berliu), 10. 
16, April 25, 1920, on the occa 
sion ofthe Freic Sezession exbi 


bition. This seulptural group 
won the Staatspreis der 
Preussischen Akademie der 
Kiinste (State Prize of the 
Prussian Academy of Arts). 


seen as an extension ofthe specific anguish and dis- 
appointment of the postwar era (Ngs. 23 and 24, p. 22 
and cal. no. 59). In the Karsch group, the figures 
gesticulate and rend their clothes; in the Zadkine they 
turn inward. seemingly overwhelmed by their griet. 


Perhaps the most moving of all German Expression- 
istreligious seniptures was the life-size woad crucifix 
crcated by Ludwig Gies and huug in St Marienkircho 
iu the northern city of Liibeck (Me. 21, p. 21). This 
sculpiure was so disturbingly Expressionistic—with 
explicit detailinz of wounds and bodily comtortion— 
thatitwas immediately vandalized hy the towuspeople 
wheu itwas installed. Subsequently the sculpture was 
destroyed entirely. may seem astonishing that a 
contemporary religious work hung in a northern Ger- 
man Gothic church in the 1920s could have aroused 
people's passions to such an extent, AUthe time, ibwas 
observed that “it would [have] befen) hard to find a 
symbol that would impress posterity more powerfully 
¡d deeply with te meaning of the World War and its 
fallen he * By all accounts, be Gies Crueifizion 
was a masterpicce of carving, which created au 
acutely emotional impact. 


As previously mentioned, one of (he great innovatións 
otart in this century is to be found in the respectwith 
which artists have considered the inherent properties 
of their materials. The Cubísts and Construetivists in 


1. See translation of Heise's “Der Kruzifixus von Gte 
catalogue, pp. 37-40, 


14. Mba, p. 39 of this catalogue 


troduced man-made and found objects into their 
work, thus challenging ¡llusionism, the very basis of 
carlior representational art, The German Expression- 
ists exploited the natural properties of their materials 
and regarded their qualities as essential components 
oa complete acsthetic statement. Stone, elay, and= 
most importanty wood particularly suited this aim 
Unlike Medieval polychromed and pilded sculpture, in 
Whicl the variegations of the wood were smoothed 
aver or disguiscd, its natural form and density are 
significant aspects of German Expressionist sculpture. 


Although many of the sculptures in (his ext 
re bronze, its important to realize thal very few of 
1hese were cast during the artists” ifetimes. Although 
Kollwitz and Lehmbruck, for example, obviously 
intended that Ulcir plasters be cast, ¡Lis mot clear 
whether, in all cases, artists like Barlach and harsch 
wished to have this done. ONen due to financial con- 
straints and lack of patronage during their lives, work 
could only be cast posthumousk. Barlach, however, 
was clearly a wuod sculptor first and foremost, When 
one sees his Avenger in bronze, one must keep in mind 
hat the work was done Birstán clay and plaster (1914), 
then in wood (1922), and not until after 1950 in 
bronze edition, castat the urging of his dealer, Alfred 
Flechthcie. 


he German Expressionists' particular attracton to 
wood coincided, in great measure, with their enthu- 
siasmn for African and Oceanic art. This interest, char- 
acteristic of most modern movement, has been as- 
oribed to lle widespread influence of Paul € 
d his work and to the attraction for artists of he 
collections in European elhnographic museums, 
which had opened at the end of the ninetcenth century 
in many European cities among them the 
Vilkerkunde-Museum (Ethnographic Muse 
Dresden, A keen public interest existed in this 
fueled by the Vólkerkunde-Museunv's claborately 
illustrated portfolías and catalogues and by several 
popular publications dealing with African, Oceanic, 
and Eskimo art. On a formal level, the Germ 
Expressionists responded to such objects as inspira- 
tion fora great number ol their experiments ín wood. 
The formal characteristics of African works tha 
attracted these artists are reflected in the frontal, 
icomie quality of their wood carving 
simplified forms of their paintings 
tion of their woodeuts. 


1) in 


as welbas in the 
1 the stark defini 


Among the German Expressionists, it was the 
Brilcke group which had (he most intense interestin 
“primitive” objects. As Leopold Ettlinger has pointed 
Qut, these artists were probably most familiar with 
Oceanic art, since án 1907 the Asian, American, and AF 
rican collections of the Volkerkunde-Museun were in 
storage so that lle extensive holdings from the South 
Seas could be shown.1* The decoration of the Briicke 
artists studios was inspired in part by wall paintings 
from the Palau Islands and other objects that they saw 
in the museum 


DO 
15. Eulinger, 1968, p. 196; 
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la spite of the fact Uat Kirchner wrote da 1915 in his 
Chronik der Klúmstler] Glemcinschaf] Brúeke 
(Chronicle af the Brúcke Artists Group) that he had 
“discovered primitive artin 1905,” he does not scem to 
have created sculptural works before 909,1 Although 
only he and Heckel made sculpture during the time 
Whatihe Bricke was together, and plastic work by other 
artists dates from the later teens, the Brúcke members 
clearly shared an interest in wood, in etnographic 
art, and in the rough, unpolishe mouflaged 
surface. 


, or 


Kirchner was particularly articulate about the na- 
ture of wood carving and the creative process. As cariy 
as 1911 he wrote to the Hamburg collector Gustav 
Schieller: “Itis so good for painting and drawing, this 
making of figures, it lends wholeness to drawing and 
is such a sensual pleasure when blow by blow the fig- 
ure grows more and more from the trunk. There isa 
figure in every trunk, one must only peelitout” (fig. 
25. p. 23). In 1925, Kirchner wrote under the pseud- 
onym Louis de Marsalle in the journal Der Cicerone 
about te importance of working in wood, arguing 
passionately in favor of direct carving as opposed to 
bronze or plaster casting." He also was keenly aware 
of the properties of various woods. In 1911 he wrote ta 


16. EL. Rirchner, 1915, tras 


ted in Chipp. 1073, p. 17378. 


17. June27, 191), letter to Schieller; sec essay by Henze in this 


catalogue, p. 114. 


18, See transtation of Kirchner's [de Marsalle's] “Uber die 
plastischen Arbeiten E. L, Rirchners” in lhis catalogue, 
pp.45-16, 


Fig.25 

Kirchner 

Sketch for Seulpture (Skicz 
Skulptur), 1912 

Pencil and chalk on paper 
48.5% 38 cm. 

(19 x15 im.) 

Búndner Kunstmuscum Chur 
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Fig. 26 
Schnúdi-Rotlul. Red-Brown 
Head (cat. 10. 124), 1916-17. 


Fig. 
Sehmidi-Hottlui? 

Mother (Mutter), 1946 
Woodeut 

113x324 cm 

(16%x 12% in.) 

The Bobert Gore Rifkind Collec 
tion, Beverly Hills, California 


Fig. 28 Schiefler: “The maple wood that you sentus lends it 
Head self well to being worked; it has such short fibers and 
Benin (Nigeria) 


is, as a whole, completely hom 
tempted to polish it" 


nous, One is 


Terracotta 
14.2% 9.5 12,1 cm 
(5x3 4Y in) 


Heckel, cofounder ofthe Brácke in Dresden, carved 


mostof his sculptures from sol, easily manageable 
Seatlle Art Museum, Katherine 


White Collection 
81.17:497 


wood, such as linden, birch, poplar; and acacia. His 


sculptures appear to have heen inspired either by 


ethnographic works or by the Gothic. They range from. 
contorted, crudely carved nudes to sofUy modeled, 


tant female figures. AN physioguomic articulation of 


these modern madonnas relates to the single, vertical 
tree trunk, the ori 


century church fi 


in of the sculpture. Like fificenth- 


.Ihey are oñen covered in 


iguro 
opaque colors, Although Heckel stopped carving by 
1920, he remained fascinated by ethinographic sculp- 


ture, collected it, and used itas a motiCin his later 


paintings and prints. His enthusiasm for carved fig 


ures (ifonly for slightly over a decade) seeras Lo have 


Y other artists to explore the mediun20 


Briicke member Schruidi-RotiluíTs 
largely executed around 1917, several years alter the 
group disbanded. Most are blocklike, swifly hewn 
and more frontal and masklike than sculptures by 
Kirchner or Heckel (fig. 26, 


related woodculs (f 


iO arvings were 


Pechstein 
Moon (Mond), 1919 
Wood 

h: 105 cm. (41% in.) 


24). These carvings and 


NOA 27, p.24) drew their subjects en: 
tirely from the artist's imagination, but they reflect 
strong inspiration from Benin and other African art 
(Mig. 28, p. 24). Briicke member Emil Nolde actually 
traveled to the South Seas in 1913 and carved a small 


number of figures from the firewood he found on 


board ship. These figures possess stro 


E resanances 
ts, Although 


ofthe original shapes ofthe wood f 
his predecessors or contemporaries had begun to 
make wood carvings inspired by what they saw on 
their arústic explorations, Nolde did no such sculp- 


19. See essay by Henze 


s catalogue, p. 144 


20, See essay by Wietek on Meckel in this catalo; 


tural work while on the Islands, although he did create 
4 great munber ol paíatings, prials, and watercolors 
which vividly reflect his South Sea observations. 
Of1he Briicke artists with a significant sculptural 
ovuvre, Pechsteín stands some hat apart from the 
others. His output must have numbered over twenty 
works, although all bata few have been lost. ln 1914, 
perhaps under the influence of Gauguin and of his le 
low Bricke artists" attraction to 0on-Western cultures, 
Pechsteín and his wife set off for the Palau Islands 
The group of wood carvin 24) Uat re 
sulted from this trip is directly related to non-Western 
prototypes. They bear the mark of direct observation 
ol Oceanic peoples and their ritual carvings; in fac 
rving tools, and many of his 


Pechstein used local ca 


works share titles with Ue works which inspired 
Memo 


THE PORTRAI 


One ofhe fayored subjects ofthe German Expression 
istsenlplor was Ihe portral head, which could com- 
municate in a highly condensed way all Ihe expressive 
¡amd psychological attitudes he wished to convey. Even 
artists who did uo other plastic work, such as Otto Dix 
(fig. 50, p. 25). Kokoschka, and Schiele, were intrigued 
with portrait sculpture, Kokoschka's Self Portrait as a 
Mrrior (Mg. 51, p. 25), done early in his life, remains 
one ol the strongest statements of German Expres 
sionist sell portraiture ín sculpture.** lt reflects 
Schmidi-BotluIPs beliel in *...he head...[as] Ue 
ofthe whole psyche, oFall expression? 


18 


exior pa 
Th 
rom that used by earlier artists: instead of concentra 
in on commissioned or commemorative Jik: 
they chose themselves and Uheir friends artists, writ- 
eritics, dealers —as subjects, or selected Iterary 

figures (Hamlet, Don Quixote) whose troubles and 

concerns mirrored the chaotic feelings and problems 
olhetr own era. In these portraíts, most ofwhich we 
castin bronze, individual character 
phasized. The most comp 
mostly tendered in 


¿xpressionists' approach to the portrail dilfered 


lies wen 


m- 


ng of these heads — 
nal attitude — are those which 
are over-life-size and in which the impactand signifi 

ance ol the subject and lts expressive interpretation 
are enhanced by the scale. Such sculptures were done 
by a variety oP artists [rom the te 
ties. Beckaranw's Self Portrait (Mg. 32, p. 26. and cat. 
10.29), for example, created on the eve of the artist's 
1 and forced exile from his native land, con 
vily and power. 


a tro 


is Ubrough he tir 


persoct 


veys au 


Exen io portrats of specific individuals, the German 
Expressionists were not bound by traditional, 
cepted notions ofartistic likeness or beauty. Rather, 
they were more interested in capturing Ue ethos ol 


ac 


DIRA DA CLARA A OOO AMO 
21. Ses tri 


this cata 


nstation of excerpt from Osborn's Maz Pechstein in 


pp. 47-50. 


22. Unfortunately; Uhis extreruely fragile work conld not be 
borrowed for (e present exhibition. 


25. See ossay hy Wietek on Sehmidt-RottluITin this catalogue, 
p-155. 
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Fig. 50 

Ouo Dix (German, 1891-1969) 
Portrait of Ni che, 1912 
Plaster (Gíps), painted green 

58 48 cm. 

(25:19 1m) 


Formerly Stadt-Museun, Dres- 
den. Sold hy Me Nazis atte 
Galerie Fischer auction, Lu. 
cerne, 1959, 10135; present loca 
tion unknowa. 


Kokosebka (Austrian, 
1886-1980) 

Sel/-Portrait as a Warrior, 1908 
Plaster, painted 

1258 cm. 
(10% 15 in) 
Museum ot it 
Collection J. 1. and E. A. Payne 


Arts, Boston, 


' 
Beckmana, Se Portrait 
(cal. no. 29), 1956, 


Fig. 35 
Photograph ol Herwarth Wal 
den with his portrait by Wauer 


(cat. no, 147). 
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their subject, be it the acute intelligence of gallo: 
owner Merwarth Walden as depicted by William 
Wauer (fig. 35, p. 26, and cat. no. 147), or the evocative 
spiritualivy of Xáthe Kollwitz rendered by her close 


Barlach as part of his Jar Memorial for the 
w Cathtedral. 1927 (cat. no. 20). 


Many of the German Expressionists were involved 
with architectural sculpture, factory and urban desigo. 
and monmuental sculpture, iu addition to their work 


ona smaller scale. Barlacl's Var Memorial and The 


Crucifixion by Gies have already been mentioned 


Another important project, which can be seen today in 


the form ola re-creation, was Hoetger's 192 
sion executed to adorn the facade of the Gewerk: 

schaftshaus-Volkshaus, Bremen, the Memorial to La: 
bor(t 58). These 
nonheroic figures represent the exploitation of labor- 


eight 


54, p.27, and cat. nos 


ers in capitalist society in the form ol weary workers 
anda worker with a child. One can hardly help butre 

all Michelangelo's Slave excle; both artists used a 
series ol evocative, gesturing figures Lo express lle 


sympathy for the downtrodden. These works also. 


| characteris reliance on the 


share fo 5: 4 SON 
original blocky form and a contrastina ol open ges: 
the block. Justas 


Lehmbruek's Fallen Man depicted the soldier as the 


tures with the iniúal shape 


victim ol war, and notas a triumphant victor, so, 100, 
did Hoetger focus on the victimizod laborer rather 

than the idealized worker championed in the nine 
mtb ce by Me 
his sense the Memorial to Labor is a Iypical German 


mm mí jet; Jules Dalon, and Rodin. la 


Expressionist work. 
A few years later, in 1930, Ernst Barlach received a 
large-scale commission for what certainly would have 

been his crowning achievement: The Community af 
1 over-life-size figures intended for the 
atherinenkirche in Lúbeck (fig. 35, p. 27, 


Saints, sixt 
ofst 


facad 


and cat. 10, 22). According to Carl Georg Heise, Ihen 


director ol the Muscura fr Kunst und Kulturge- 


iibeck, BarlaciYs figures were not meantlo 
(the community of church saínts, but rather 
the struggle and suffering of people trying to find a 
link between their lives of hardship and the redeem 
ing powers ola higher world, Although this link could 
notalways be found, humanity was always endeavor- 
ofthe 
5 were completed before the Nazis came lo 
power we know from Barlach's sketches that this ey- 
ele would have been a monument to humanity's striv- 
ing for spiritualiy 
"The Expressionist Rudolf Belling derived his reputa- 
tion in the 1920s in great measure from his architec 
turally related works. Hís “tectonic rooms” (now lost), 
a kind of Gesamekunstuerk, or total work ol art, creat 
hitects, r 


lo find it2* Despite the fact that only thre 


ed together witb ar mbled se 


s from 
5, These collaborations are indic> 
du which the 
traditional boundarios Leben fine and applied art 
and among various disciplines were abandoned. The 
notión ol Gesamtkunstuerk ln 
found adherents among 
lor exampl 


came 


popular one and 


tists thronghout Europe 
Kurt Sehwitters and Rudolph Steiner— 
ed total art environments of which sculp 
ture was an integral part. 


who alle 


The Expresstonism which flourished in patating 
twentics was characterized by oNen grotesque, som 


times brutal subject matter, bold coloration, and a 
dense picture pla 
Uan that of the tee can be seen in Felixmúllers 
Death 0S the Poet Walter Rheiner; 1925 (Mg. 57, p. 28). 

Yetthe seulpture from this same period, whether hy 

Felixmúller himself (ig. 56, p. 25, 
his fellow artists, rarely achieved a similar intensity. 


lt possessed a greater intensity 


and cat. no. 37) or by 


24,5 
1970, Bo! 
note 95, 


e by Isa Lohmann-Siems in Ernst Barlach 1870 
Bad Godesberg: Inter Nationes, 1971, p. 44, 
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Fig. 54 

Hoetger 

Heary Worker wuh Crossed 
Arms (cat. no, 55), 192 


Fig. 55 
Barlach 
The Community of Saints (Die 
Gemeinschafi der Heiligen), 
1929-50 

Charco 
50756 cm. 

(19% 29 in.) 

Museurn fúr Kunst und 
Kulturgeschichte, Lál 


on paper 


eck 
This drawing shows the general 
plan for the niche figures on the 


west facade of SL. Katherinen- 
kirche, Lúibeck. 


Fig. 56 
Felixmiller, Homar with Flow 


ing Hair (cat. no. 37). 19: 


Fig. 57 
Pelixmúller 

Death of the Poet Walter Kheiner 
(Der Tod des Dichters Walter 
Fheiner), 1925 

Oil on canvas 

185,5% 129.5 cm. 

(1551 in) 

Private Collection, USA. 


INTRODLCTION 


Unlike the earlier Brúcke period, when Ihe painting. 
sculpture, and printmakiug of Kirchner, Heckel, and 
others were so strongly interrelated, an interconnee- 


tion between twvo- and Ihrec-dime 


sional rey 
tion was not as evident in the twenties. Most of the 


with examining and reconciling connections between 


Expressionist seulptors were more concerned 


the expressive gestures explored by Uheir predeces 


formal language borrowed from other 


sors in 


stylistie arenas al this time 


AMihough several artists represented in this exhibi 
tion continued — or hegan — to execute seulpture in the 
thirtics, this was moro Ue exception Uan the rule. 
ly; by the late tventies, G 


Esse man Exprossionist 


sculpture had begun to give way lo the seulptare of 
Neue Sachlichken, to work which returnedto elassical 
themes and proportions, or to adaptations of Co 


struetivist assemblages of m: 
the German Exp sis had maintained a total in- 
volvement with the human figure, While seulptors in 
other areas had moved away from figuration, the 


als, For twenty y 


d the hunan forin elosely, fre 


«ssionisis examin 
Aly interpreted it through intense color and bold 

outlines, hacked itout of raw wood, and stretehed ¡blo 
its limits. ln so doing, they or ted a 
¡st ihe Academic tradition in sculptur 


legacy which we are only now beginning to recoga 


se 
and understand. 


Documentary Section 


THEODOR DÁAUBLER: 
“GELA FORSTER” (1919) 


Gela Forster, née Angelica Bruno-Schmitz (1592-19' 
Dresden Sezession: Gruppe 1919. ln 192. 


Dresden and Berlin, the: 


appeared, 


), was a sculptor and founding member of the shortlived 
she married Alexander Archipenko and, aer a year spent working in 
arated to the United States. AI of Forster's sculptural work from this period has dis- 
¡nd we know it only from photographs and landatory contemporary accounts. Among these favorable 


appraisals was the following article by Theodor Dáubler (originally published in the journal Neue Blátter.fúr Kunst 
und Dichuung (New: Newspaper for Art and Poetry) in June of 1919 and reprinted in Theodor Dáubler, Dichtungen 


und Schrifen, Munich: Kósel Verlag, 1956). 
Di 


ibler (1876-1954), a poet and author of the cosmogonic 


Das Nordlicht (Northern Lights) (1910), wrote 


numerous essays on modern art and became a champion of Expressionism. He was close to Barlach and served as 
the subject for one of that artist's seulptures in 1929. Dáubler's art criticism exhibits a spirituality and intensity of 


language chas 
ties can never h 


xeristic ofliterary Expressionista, an 


il shares wit all poetry and writing the fate that such quali- 
nveyed completely in translation. lo a collection of essays entitled Der neue Standpunkt (Phe 


New Standpoint), published in 1916, Dáubler praised modera artists ranging from Van Gogh and Cézanne to 


Picasso and Marc. 
times have a gr 
article. Permission to translate ¡Lis courtesy of Ki 


When Chagall allows heads to floal about freely or 
when he sets thero backwards on bodies, the sole 
reason for this is that the artist, ín addition to havin 
vehement sense of color, must also perceive violent 
actions and give them form. When Delaunay places 
houses askance, this represents a discovery that has 6 
nally been made: space confined by a frame knows 
only the logic which governs the boundlessness of na- 
1ure. Houses which incline toward the central core oa 
picture, or which in a given plane toke both their own 
and a corresponding form of erystallization —these are 
not artístic nonsense! On the contrary: the frame 
should exertits influence. We arc now learning to pe 
ceive as pedantic an approach that adhieres lo tel 
of nature, This of course docs not mean that from now 
on one cannot ercate in a traditional manner. Cubisn 
already provides tve basis for a tremendous (nonvio- 
lent) organization of the spiritual. Nevertheless: mod 
ern art is revolution, not only in an artistic ses but 
even more ín a political one! Beginning with Van Gogh 
he most sensitive minds bezan to foresee, in an un- 
canny way, lhe upheavals that we have been experi- 
encing lor the past live years. Everything is Ihe pre 
lude to something unprecedented, even iFthat 
something has been expected for a long time! Now 

man does not want to adapt to any conditions: he is 
crying out At Girstalways against something. Against 
everything that exists. Suddenly he also cries out for 
what he already holás to be attainable. Undergoing se- 
vere convulsions! 


No modern artist has perceived the rictus of this 
development in as cold-blooded and controlled a man- 
ner as Gela Forster in her [sculpture] Man [Ges. + and 
5, p. 33]. This is revolution! Those who are pa 
cager for life, dare to engage in it. Prophets are often 
ascetics; revolutionary human beings oNen have con- 
tempt for the sensual. But this is not the e with 
those who most fundamentally undermine rolten con- 
ditions — particularly not with revolntionary artists. 
They aim for a simulating effect: the earn for the 
arrival of more free and beautiful generations! They 
are animated by an absolute, a magnificent eros. Love, 
'ensuous intoxication, shall be victorious over the 


he first líne of his essay on Marc confirms an essentially Expressionist view of his age; "Our 
purpose: a new eruption of the soul? The images reproduced here we 
.el-Verlag, Munich. — PW.G. 


included in the ori 


conventional, the reasonable. When his voice 
becomes thatofa man, the young boy cries outin pas- 
sion: he demands his woman. If he is a complete 
human being, he is possessed by a desire for erotio 
¡dcals, for a more glorious life for his children and bis 
childrews children. The rebel is always erotic: when 
he is an artist, he is often sensuous in lle extreme, 
Something of this kind already stands before vs in the 
work of Gela Forster.!The entire sculpture climaxesin 
a cry. The sculptor has reduced the head to its most 
primitive, the egglike shape of the skull: it has become 
the bearer, we can even say Ihe revealer, of a tragic 
mouth. Eyes, nose have been incorporated into the 
mouth, The sexual) agitotion and, in the behavior of the 
límbs, the spiritually expressed agítation of this sym- 
bolic man are pressing toward only one goal: lo 
declare a head with such a mouth to be artístically pos- 
sible now, yes, self-evident, proven by logic. Actually, a 
bropze! ln spite of the missing legs and feet, Rodin 
headless alking Man [fig. 11, p. 18] was also cast. ln 
Ihis magnilicent work the head is missing, so Uhal the 
observer is shaken by a realization: the idea procceds, 
Ihough the head has been struck of. (Originally the 
sculpture represented Johu the Baptist.) In Gela 
Forster's intense sculpture the sensation rises 
powertully: away with the feet; the cry (once sounded) 
resounds throngh the entire world. 


RottlnfT Picasso [sic] has gained a deep understand= 
ing ol African scnlpture; Sehmidi-Rotluf! has also 
senil. Gela Forster was able lo perceive il fervently. 
“The naiveté in the sculptures of wild or semiwild peo- 
ples (1 am not speaking of the Benin) has had a much 
stronger eflect on modern artists Iban have the statues 
ofthose taces who disappcared long ago. But for none 
ofthese artists can we establish a dependence on the 
úcreations ol distant but surviving tribal cultures. 


Gela Forster's female statues Conception (fig. 1 
p- 51] and Awakening (gs. 2 and 5, p. 52] express 
AIMAR ELA OD AAA O 
1 Foran equally enthusiastic contemporary appraisal o 
Furster's sculpture, see Alfred Gúnther, “Vor Bildwerken von 
Gela Forster” Menschen: Buch-Folge Neuer Kunst, vol. 2,110.37, 
May 4, 1919, p. L.— Ed. 


nception (Empfangnis), 


lost 


Fig.2 


nvakening (Erwachen), stone, 


hvakening (Erwachen), 
lost; front 


stone, 


DÁLBLER 


experiences with which we are quite familiar. As a 
Iptures appear barbaric Lo us, 
yet vigorously and spontancously perceived — not.con- 
structed, heaped together, oppressive 
employed in these female 


consequence these se 


The technique 


rms ás highly inte 
il provides a definite contrast Lo thal seen ín the afore- 
mentioned sculpture, Man, In he latter we find an al 
most elegant and simultaneo usly strong rhythun, in the 
geometrical sense. The clearly delineuted head cor: 
responds, in nearly measured fashion, Lo he wo 


sti 


halves of the buttocks. In the case of female figures, 
particularly in hvakenina, a greater compression is 
noticeable. The sense of style is less strained. The 
treatment of Uhe skin ás rough in all sculptures, but 
Yel Gela For- 
ster in no way imitates Rodin's impressionistic tech 
nique. Neitlier are we dealing principally with a treat 
ment of the skin in her work, as in the work of 
Medardo Rosso This artistavanted lo sculpt sunlight: 
he was less concerned with “human beings”; for him 
hey were at best carriers and bearers of light, Rodin 
had an excellent command of the imerplay of shad- 

A his own mode of presenting “skin: He 
100 began with the sculpture of Rosso and Carpeaux.* 
Gela Forster again confronts us with the problem of 
skin" in her ree sculptures, She has already solved 
it for herself in an exciting and very independent way 


PORRA A A 


pronouncedly so with the female one 


ows, He crea 


2.Me 
Late 
dencies appear 
heht in 


ardo Rosso (1858-1928): Leoding Italian sculptor ol the 
getecih century. Rosso's strong Impressionist 


concern for representing the effects ol 
e.-Ed, 


sculpti 


3. Jean Bapt 1875 
century French sculptor, best known for his Dance (1896, la: 


e Carpeana (182: 


jor nineteenth- 


cade ofthe Paris Opera). Ed. 
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Fig.4 
Man (Der Mann), stone, lost; 
rear left 


Fig.5 
Man (Der Mann), stone, lost; 
rear right 
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CARL EINSTEIN: 
EXCERPT FROM AFRIC. 


IN SCULPTURE (1915) 


Carl Einstein (1885-1940) was one of the most important writers and ertics associated with German Expression- 
ism. He established his reputation 1 1907 with his novel Bebuguin, which was injtially serialized in the periodical 
Opale and published iu book form by Verlaz Der Sturm in 1912. In addition, he translated Van Gogl's letters into 

German in 1914; copublished the bitter and satirical magazine Der blutige Ernst (Bloody Seriousness) with George 
Grosz; coedited the Furopa-Almanach in 1925 with Paul Westhcim; and in 1926 wrote his famous volume Kunst des 
20. Jahrhunderts (ArtaS he Tiwentieth Century) as part ofthe Propylácn Kunstgeschichte (Propyláen History ofArb, a 
highly important multi-volume reference work. In 1929, Einstein moved to France where he continued to be active 
as an editor, writer; and crític, and in 1956 he joined the Republican forces in Spain to fight against Franco. Añer 


twice being interned in Franc 
approached. 


The excerpts tra 
1915 by Kurt Wolff Verlag, Munich), the first book to de. 
in light of our present state of etinological 
unfounded and extremely romantic, itwas na 


he committed suicide in 1940 al the French-Spanish border as German troops 


Jated here are taken from Einstein's Negerplastik (Wrican Sculpture) (originally published in 
exclusively with the subject of African sculpture, Although 
wareness many of the premises in Einstein's text necessarily appear 

¡ethieless significant for its extremely positive endorsem 


mtofsuch 


work. Amplification, as opposed tu a strictly logical argument, serves as the primary persuasive strategy in Ein- 


stcin's test and suggests the impassioned stance he maint 
emotional impact and the powerful simplicity which he ascribes to Africa 


attracted (he Expressionis! arti 
peoples. — PAG. 


Religion and African Art. African artis, above all, 
ous. The Africans, like any ancient people, wor- 
sculptures. The African sculptor treats his 
work as a deity or as the deity's custodian. So, from the 
very beginning, the seulptor maintains a distance 
from his work, because the work citherís or contaíns a 
god. The sculptor's labor ís adoration front a distance. 
And thus the work is, a priori, independent. Itis more 
powerful than its maker, who devotes hás full intensity 
1o the sculpture and thus, as the weaker being, sacri- 
fices himself to it. His labor must be described as rel 
gious worship. The resulting work, as a deíty, is [ree 
and independent of everything else... The workowill 
never be involved in human events, except as some 
thing powerful and distanced. The transcendence of 
the work is both determined by and presumed in reli- 
gion.... The ellectlies notin the artwork, but inits pr 
sumed and undisputed godliness. The artistwill not 
dare lo vie with the god by striving for an effect; the 
effect is certaínly given and predetermined. lt makes 
no sense to regard such an artwork as striving for an 
efect, especially since the idols are ohen worshiped in 
darkness. 


The artist produces a work thatís autonomous, tra) 
scendent, and not interwoven with auytbing else. This 
transcendence is manifested ín a spatial perception 
¡hat excludes any act by the viewer; a completely 
draíned, total, and unfragmentary space must be given 
nd guaranteed. Spatial self-containment does not sig- 
nify abstraction here; its an immediate sensation. 
Wholeness is guaranteed only ¡fthe cubic [i.e., solid, 
¡chieved totally; that is, ¡fnoth- 
ity of the viewer is en- 


Ihree-dimensional] 
ing can be added to ít. The acti 


A characteristic feature of African sculptures is the 
strong autonomy of their parts. This too is determined 
by religion. The sculptures are oriented noi toward the 
viewer but in terms of themselves; the parts are per= 

ceived in terms of the compact mass, not al a weaken- 


ined toward his subject, The intensity and immediacy of 


sculpture are among the qualities which 


¡ly the members of the Brúcke=10 the works of African and Oceanic 


ing distance, Hen and their limits are. 


reinforced. 


We also notice that most ofthrese works have no ped- 
estal or similar support. his lack might come as a sur- 
prise, since the statues are, by our standards, e: 
tremely decorative. However, the god is never pictured 
as anyibing buta selfsufficientbeina, requiring no 
aíd of any Kind, He has no lack of pious, venerating 
hands when he is carried about by the worshiper. 


Such an artwillseldom reify the metaphysical, since: 
the metaphysical is taken for granted here, The meta- 
physical will have to be manifested entirely in Uh 
complete form, concentrated in itwith amazing inten 
its. Thatis to say. (he form is trcated án terms of 
extreme self-containment, The result ís a great formal 
Formal realism, which is not construed as 
1, has a given transcendence; for 
más impossible: whom could a god imitato, to 
whom could he subjugate himself? The resultis a 
consistent realism of transcendental fora. The 
artwork is viewed not as an arbitrary and artificial cre- 
ation, but rather as a mythical reality, more powerful 
han natural reality. The artwork is real because of its 
closed form; since itis self-contained and extremely 
powerful, the sense of distance will necessarily 
produce an art of enormons intensity. 


While the European artwork is subjectto emotional 
and even formal interpretation, in that the viewer is 
required to pertorm an active visual function, the AF- 
rican artwork has a clear-cut aím, for religious rea- 
sons beyond the formal ones. The African artwork sig- 
nifies nothing, itsymbolizes nothing. ILis the god, and 
he maintains his closed mythical reality, taking in the 
worshiper, transforming him into a mythical being, 
annulling his human existence 


For the artwork to have a delimited existence, every 
time-function must be omitted; that is, one cannot 
move around or touch the artwork. The god has no ge- 


netle evolution; this would contradict his valid exis 
tence, Hence, lhe African has to find a depiction that. 
without the use of surface relief, shows a pious and 
nonindividual hand and instantly expresses itín solid 
fal. The spatial viewing in such an artvork must 
ly absorb the cubic space and express ¡tas some= 
thing unified; perspective or normal frontality is out of 
he question here, they would be impious. The art- 
work must offer the full spatial equivalent, For itis 
timeless only iFitexcludes any Ume-interpretation 
based on ideas of move: 


nt. The artwork absorbs 
lime by integrating into ¡ts form that which we exper- 
ence as motion. 


Viewing Cubic Space... African sculpture presents 
a clear-cut establishmentof pure sculptural vision, 
culpture that is meant to render the Uarce-din 
sional will be taken for granted by the naive view 
since it operates with a mass Lhat is determined as 
mass in three dimensions. This Lask appears to be dif 
ficult, indeed almost impossible at first, when we re- 
alizo that not just 


ny spatiality, but rather the three 
dimensional, must be expressed as aorm. When w 
think about it, we are overwhelmed with almost in- 
describable excítement; this three-dimensionality, 
wiclris nol taken in at one glance, is to be formed not 
se optical suggestion, but rather as a closed, 

actual expression. European solutions, which seem 

makeshifl when tested against African sculpture, are 
familiar to the eye, they convince us mechanically, we 
are accustomed to them. Frontality, mulúpte views, 


asa y 


re the most 


overall relief, and sculptural silhouet 
usual devices. 


Frontality almost cheats us of the third dimension 
and intensifies all power on one side, The front part 
are arranged in terms of one pointof view and a 
given a certain plasticity. The simplest naturalistic 
view is chosen: lhe side closest to the viewer; orienting 
hira, with the aid of habit, in terms of both the object 
and the psychological dynami 
subordinate ones, with thcir disrupted rhythms, sug- 
ges! the sensation that corresponds to the idea af 
Uhree-dimensional motion. The abrupt movements, 
tied together mainly by the object, produce a concep 
tion of spatial coherence, which is not formally 

de 


"he same holds true for the silhovette, which, per- 
haps supported by perspective tricks, hints at Uhe cu 
hic, At closer inspection, we see that the silhouete 
comes from drawing, which is never a sculptu 
element 


.. The other views, the 


just 


Inall these cases, we find the technique of painting 
or drawing; depth is suggested, butit is seldom given 
immediate forin. 


hese approaches are based on the 
prejudice that the cubie is more or less guaranteed by 
the material mass and thal an inner excitement cir- 
cumscrihing the material mass or a unilateral indica 
tion of form would suffice to produce the cubic as a 
form. These methods aim at suggesting and signifving 
the sculptural, rather than going all the way. Yet this is 
not possible along these lines, since the enbic is pre 


sented as a mass here and nol immediately as a form, 
Mass, however, is not ide 
ot be perceived as 


tical with form; for mass 


a unity; these approaches 

always involve psychological acts of motion, which 
dissolve form into something genetically evolved a 
entirely destroy it. Hence, the difficulty of fising the 
Uvird dirnension in a single actof optical pres: 
ud viewing itas a Lotality; has o be grasped ina sio: 


ntation 


gle integration. But what is form in the cubi 


Cicariy. form must be grasped at oue glance, but not 


asa suggestion of the objective; anything that is an act 
of motion must be fixed as absolute, The parts situated 


in three dime 


simmulta- 


jons must be depicted 


neous; thats, the dispersed space must be intega 
in the field of vision. The three-dimensional can nel 
ther be interpreted nor simply given as a ma 
stead, it has Lo be conc 
Ahisis achi 
the three-dimensional and is 1elt normally and natu- 


itrated as specific existenc 
ved when that which produces a view of 


ralistically to be movement is shaped as a formally 
fixed expression. 

Every lhree-dimensional point of a mass is open to 
infinite interpretation. This alone makes it almost 
impossible to achieve an unequivocal goal, and any 
totality seems out of the question... 

The African seems to have found a pure and valid 
solution to this problem. He has hit up 
that may initially strike ns as paradoxical: a formal 
dimension. 


" something 


The concept of the cubic as a form (only with this 
concept should sculpture be created, not with a mate- 
¡al mass) leads directly to determining just what that 
formis. Itis the parts that are not simultaneously visi- 
ble; they have to be gathered with the visible parts into 


Einstein and Dr. Eichhorn. 
director of the Ethnographic 
Museum of Berlin, inspecting 


the Flechtheim Collection 


EINSTEIN 


a total form, which determines the viewer ín a visual 
act and corresponds to a fixed three-dimensional 
viewing, producing (he normally irrational cubic as 
something visibly formed. The optical naturalism of 
Western artis noL an imitation of external nature, Na- 
ture. passively copied here, is the standpoint of the 
viewer, This is how we understand the genetic evolu- 
ion, the unusually relative quality of most of our art. 
European art was adjusted to lhe viewer (frontality, 
perspective); and the creation of the final optical form 
was left more and more 1o the actively participating 
viewe 


The task of sculpture is to form an equivalent 
absorbing the naturalistic sensations ol movemen 
and thus the mass, ía their entirety and transforming 
successive differences into a formal order. This equív- 
alenthas to be total, so Ulial he artsvork may be fell, 
notas an equivalent of human tendencies directed 
elsewhere, but rather as something nnconditionally 
self contained and self-sufficient.... 


We have stressed thal sculpture e motof 
naturalistic mass, but only ol formal clarification. 
Hence, the invisible parts, in their formal function, 
have Lo be depicted as a form; the cubie, the depth 
quotient (as would like to call it), has to be depicted 
on the visible parts as form; to be sure, only as form, 
never blending with the objective, the mass. Hence, 
he depiction of the parts cannot be material or. 
painterly; instead, they must be presented 
way as to become plastic, a way thatis naturalistically 
rooted in the act of motion, fixed as a unity and visible 
simultaneously. Thatis o say: every part must become 
sculpturally independent and be deformed in such a 
way that iLabsorbs depth, because the conception, 
appearing from the opposite side, is worked into the 
front, which, however, functions in Ihree dimensions. 
'Phus every part is a result of the formal presentation, 
which creates space as a totality and as a complete 
identity of individual optics and viewing, and also 
rejects a makeshíN surrogate that weakens space, 
turning ÍLínto mass. 


mal 


Such a seulpture is stronaly centered on one side, 
since this side manifesúy offers the eubic as a Lotality, 
asa result, while frontalty sus up onky the front 
plane. This integration of the sculptural is bound to 
create functional centers, in terms of which iLás 
arranged. These cubic points centrauz [central points] 
instantly produce a necessary and powerful subdivi- 
which may be called a strong autonomy of the 


parts. This is understandable. For the naturalistic 
mass plays no part, the famous, unbroken, compact 
mass of earlier artworks is meaningless; moreover, 
the shapeis grasped notas an effect, but in its immedi- 
ate spatialitv. The body of the god, as dominant, eludes 
the restrictive hands of the worker; the body is func- 
tionally grasped in its own terms. Europeans fre- 
quently criticize African sculpture for alleged mis- 
takes in proportion. We must realize that the optical 
discontinuity of the space is translated into clarifica- 
tion of form, into an order of the parts, which, since 
the goal is plasticity. are evaluated different, accord- 


ingo their plastic expression. Their size is not crucial; 
the decisive feature is tbe cubic expression assigned to 
them and which they must present no matter what. 

However; there is one thing thal the African es- 
chews, but to which the European is led by his com- 
promise: he modeling interpolated ín the elementary; 
for there is one thing this purely sculptural procedure 
requires: definite subdivisions. The paris are virtua!ly 
subordinate functions, since the form has to be 
concentratediy and intensely elicited in order to be 
forma; for the eubic, as a result and as an expression, 15 
ndependent of the mass. And only thatis permisible, 
Forartas a qualitative phenomenon is a matter of 
intensity; the cubie, in the subordination of views, 
must be presented as tectonic intensity.... 


Ysvonld fike to add something about the group. The 
aromp visually confirras the previously stated opinion 
hat the cubie is expressed notin mass but in form. 
Othervise, fUhe group], like any broken sculpture, 
would be a parador and monstrosity The group con- 
litutes the extreme case of what Exvould like to call 
the remote sculptural effect: at closer inspection, vo 
parts of a gromp relate no differenly to one another 
than tivo remote paris oa figure, Thejr coheren 
expressed in [their] subordination to sculptural in= 
tegration, assuming that we are not dealing simply 
with a contrasting or additive repetition of the formal 
theme. Contrasting repetition has the advantage ol 
reversing directional values and thus also Ue mean- 
ing of sculptural orientation. On the other hand, jux- 
taposition shows the variation of sculptural system 
within a visual field. Both are grasped totally, since Ue 
given system is unified. 


CARL GEORG HEISE: 
“THE CRUCIFIX BY GIES” (1921) 


Carl Georg Heise (1890-1979) was cofounder with Hans Mardersteig of lbe important Expressionist art journal 
Genius (1919-21), which was published in Munich by Kurt Wolf Verlag. ln 1920, he assumed the directorship ofthe 
Museum fúr Kunstund Kulturgeschichte, Líibeck, and soon established himself as one of We outstanding museum 
directors of the period. ln 1950, he commissioned Barlach to sculpt a ser 
far te fa »l'he Gothic brick St. Katherinenkirche ín Líbeck (see cat. no. 22). He also was responsible 
commissioning Sintenis' Daphne (cat, no. 155), which was installed in the sculpture garden of the Behn-Haus, 
Lúbock, Heise's support of the Expressionists and of Edvard Munch occasioned many attacks from the local press, 
and in 1930 he found il necessary to defend himself and his acquisition policies in a special publication. 


les af sixteen larger-ihan-life-size figures 


When the Nazis gained control ín 1953, Heise was dismissed from his museum directorship and placed in “retire 
ment? He then became an art critic for the Frankfurter Zeitung until the Nazis removed him from this post. From 
1939 to 1945, he worked as a reader for Gebr Mann Verlag in Berlín, and in 1945, following the War, he was 
appolnted director of the Hamburger Kunsthalle and became a profes: 
which he held until 1935. 


atthe Universitát Hamburg — positions 


s “Der Kruzifixus von Gies” (“The Crucifix by Gies") was or 
pp. 198-202, The creator of the crucifix, Ludwig Gies (b. 1887). was well known for his small sculptures and med 
als, He was a professor al the Berliner Hochschule fúr freie und angewandte Kunst from 1917 until 19: 
was dismissed by the Nazis. In 1950, he accepted a professorship at the Werkschule in Cologne. —PW.G. 


sally published in Genius, vol3, no. 2, 1921, 


when he 


Ludwig Gies' crucifix was created as an entry for the Thank Go 
war-memorial competition of St. Marienkirche in Then the erucifix adorned th 
Lúbeck. As was to be expected, the juryand the church te Deutsche Gewerb 
board did not give the work serious consid: 


ent itseemed as ifthe upper hand w 


was found and suecessfully restored. 
hall ofthe Bauhaus at 
chau in Munich, Taken from its 
where it stood in the midst of 
Lfulfillmentof an artistic task ofan 


ation. For very dignified location 
uld be í 
rústically educated members of the tant kind; uprooted by a referendum and re- 

ngregation's progressive governing body; they turned to the art trade of the day as a wande 
stood up for Gies' work with greatwarmth and energy bition piece. lis hard to determine what is more 
he crucifix temporarily found an ideal place in the significant: the work itself 
ambulotory of Ue cathedral, AUtbe same time, how- testamento the inf 
ever a controve 


g exhi- 


s fate. is existence is a 


m bya 


tion of Expressionist 


sy about art ensued that excited peo strong and particular religions emotion, and to the 
ple to the boiling point; its conclusion was made competent crafismanship ola mod 
memorable by the wanton mutilation of the work. The 
nillpond. 


1 sculptor in the 


ess purpose. lts destruc 


wever, test 


as knoched ofT and dumped into the 


s lo the inc 


% popular fee 
tíme= Lo the dangerously incre 
situation w 


are in. Both asps 


consideration. 


The work was cre: 


:d for a spacious church nave of 
the north German Gothic brick style. ltrespects this 

fact in structure, rhytim, and mood. The specifi 
Wiis task has dictated the fundamentals of form and 
rue 
1 contrapposto is mot 


craft. The austere arústic language of the e 


cally drawn contours and viole 


fashionable des 


s; ratier it adapts Lo the picto: 
rial adornment ol the Gothic period in conscious, vol 
untary affinity. The exacting simplification of all motifs 
is never stammering primitivity, but is intentionally 
directed toward hetic effects. 
The acute triangular form of the pulled-up knees, the 
pointed chin, the straight, upward-pointing fingers of 
the right hand are all new elements of an expressive 


hieving particul 


feeling for beauty which is very much personally 


determined. And the spiritual values are also of such 


deep and individual quality — particularly striking in 
such a frequently treated subject — that they alone 
would make the work one of the most valuable docu- 
ments of contemporary religious experience. The art- 
ist did not shy away from rendering the agonies of 


death in a moving, drastic manner. Everylhing seems 


to show pain and torment Yetin the compassionate 


ig.1 
The Crucifizion, installation at 
the Deutsche Gewerbeschau 
Munich; destroyed. 


HEISE 


bowed head, in the right arm's subdued gesture of 
blessing, the idea of sacrifice has gained such an 
urgent form in so tonehing and conciliatory a manner 
that sorrow and the conquest of sorrow are united in 
majestic image of redemption. ltwould be hard to find 
a symbol that would impress posterily more pow 
exfully and deeply with the meaning of the World War 
“and its fallen heroes. 


The material, too, adapts to its surrounding; il is 
wood, which we have long been unaccustomed Lo 
using for works of such monumental dimensions 
'Thus the crucifix of 1921 becomes closely akin to the 
fiNeenth-century cross al triumph. in collaboration 
with the sculptor Hitzberger;! the forms have been 
hewn out of a few huge oak planks, and in each indi- 
vidual form one feels the spirit of the material, The 
coloring is reserved, nowhere has the character of the 
wood been destroyed: the body has been stained a 
green-blue, the planks of the cross and the drops of 
blood, red; only the rays and the nimbus have been 
gilded. Ghostlike, the polished plate of the nimbus re= 
Nects the green coloration ofthe head. This excellence 
in crafismanship has symptomalic meaning: the more 
readily itis accepted tha! the time of the individual 
creator, the great master, is over, the more we wel 
come a renewal of the principles of craftsmanship. 
They alone can slowly prepare the ground for a new 
blossoming of the highest personal achievement. 


The work was hung in the ambulatory ol the Lúbeck 
cathedral - against a plain white wall, the right hand's 
blessing a phantasmal silhouette before the tall 
church window. The effectwas astonishing. An 
AN 
1. Ota Hitzberger (b. 1878): Expressionist sculptor of pri 
marily religious subjects. — Ed. 
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maz 


phenomenon—a work of modern crafisman- 
ship and spirit proved to be equal to the architectural 
power ol the Middle Ages. For in comparison, the work 
did not disappoint; it formed a harmonious sound with 
window pillar, and cross vault. The seemíng arbitrari- 
ness uf intensely personal creativity derived fits] laws 
and proportions from the surrounding architecture. 
Anyone familiar with the tasks of practical art admin- 
istration knows what this placement means. ILmarks 
the moment in which desire and effort turn into fulfilk- 


mentand mastery. ln this seems to lie the ultimate 
significance of Gies' crucifix, which extends far 
beyond lis artistic value as such. He has made visible 
his long-desired, finally achieved stage of 
development. 

Yet visible for whom? Can we speak of fulfillment 
and of having achieved a goal when only a few people 
are in lt; when the masses not only remain blind, but 
reject, condemn, rage, stone? The newspapers started 
te controversy; the defenders remained in the minor- 
ity; the adversaries spoke of blasphery, of folly, ofa 
public disgrace that demanded explation, They are the 
ones who are responsible for the mutilation. Notihe 
fanaticis of an individua 
crowd passed sentence. As when in the case of polití 
1 murder, the perpetrator is the instrument of blind 
mass hatred, in this instance the head of the Christ ig, 
re fell as the blatant expression of the people's rage. 
The masses revolt against art. The long-suppressed 
indignation reached its height at the moment when, in 
the opinion of art lovers, a truly popular, practical task 
had been completed in a surprisingly satisfying man- 
ner, Itís easy and customary to shrug off this hate: 
filled discord between art and life by compassionately 
referring to the artistic narrow-mindedness of the 
'masses. But this attitude only betrays a narrow 
minded view of the world itself. To feel no urge to 
change this fatal condition is to lose every right to 


on of the 


but the indigna 


interven 


ss a supporter of art in the relationship 


between art and peop! 


a mitigating argument will be advanced 
against anyone who emphasizes this conflict which, 
increasing from decade to decade, reduces the fun- 

1 the best of our new genera 
tion of artists. lt will be argued that good new art has 


never been popular at the time of its origination; that 
the master has always been ahead of the crowd; that 
prophets have ahways been stoned. That is certainly 
true. Butis art prophecy? Certainly the Greek art of 
the Periclean age did not find such resounding reso- 
nance in every contemporary as in our textbooks 

today, two thousand years later; buta wait-and-see at- 
titude is far from hate and the rage of destruction. And 
who could possibly believe thatan Athenian of the 
Golden Age might have desecrated the image ofa god 
out of artistic fanaticism?A Raphael or a Rubens creat 
in the limelight of his fame, during his own lifetime 
— not in great popularity, but enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the most powerful on earth. A Michelangelo, 
a Rembrandt became lonelier the higher he rose, but 


the favor of the people followed closely behind him. 
'The people did not always understand in depth, but 


Fig. 5 
The Cruel 
Formerly St. Marienkirche, 
Liibeck; destroyed. 


ion, 


their understanding nevertheless was so fertile that 
the unmatched achievement of individual artists was 
able to define popular artistic conceptions af fi 
epochs. Thisis no longer the case. ANer the slow 
decline of the Biedermeier spiril,* no uniform style 
could arm the existence ofa common culture, Cul- 
ture and art have declined to such an extent that even 
in the nineteenth century the illusion oLa congenial 
taste only served to maintain the pretense ofa uniform 
popular culture, The renaíssance ol the arts that hen 
ensued took place for masters and connoisseurs only, 
in isolation from decisive world events. Since that 
lime, the gap between people and art has widened. 
Considering conflict of the belligerence that was dis- 
played in the Gies affair, this gap appears lo have 
become unbridgcable. Fora long time itwas thought 
that what might he interpreted as necessary martyr- 
dom would prove in the course of time to be an un: 
avoidable absence of broad influence, Today such 
false pride in sulfering must appear untimely to every 
intelligent person. However, the fact that ManeU's and 
Cézamne's, Leibl's and even Liebermany's art is 
beginning to be canonized on the art market and by 
the critics, should not mislead us into assuming that 
hisart has ever been truly popular=or that iteverwáll 
be, ll remains the concera ofa small gromp of initiated 
connoisseurs. The separation oPart and people is 
becoming greater, rather than diminishing. 


Asecond argument, however, appears to be almost 
¡ore convincing. The art of aur time supposedly has 
not reached its full zemith — so say the obliging 
imtermediaries —it is a transitional product with all its 
weaknesses, but also with all the fascination of being 
ahead oCits time. The artwork of the future, existing 
within itín embryo, should be venerated. For what 
could be more blissful than the first days? Archaic 
works ofart of all styles and all cultures are being 
rediscovered as relatives, proving a point—only Ile 
coming decades of posterity will disclose Ihe deepest 
meaning ol the present. This may be true. Bul proph 
eey and desire are poor consolation for insufficient 
visible evidence. And does the enthusiasm of the art- 
ists and their chorus not all too oN'en exhaust itself, 
even in relation to historic art, in admiration of some- 
Uhingthatis not mature, something that is notthe goal, 
but only a groping toward the goal? Do not misunder- 
stand mue: this argument, which the best succumb ta 
and which has became the teacher of us all, can bring 
BOOOGERMAE AUR OOOO OEA SOO DIAL 
2. Bicdermcier: Term fora bricf artístic period occurring 

¡dthe middle of the nineteenth century, primarily in Ger 
many and Austria, which might be characterized as dimin- 
ished Classicism. The term derives frox two henevolent but 
provincial types created by Victor von Scheffel in the carí- 
coture journal Fliegende Blátter ín 1548. While in general 
works on art history the Rococo is considered ta be the fast 
true European style, in Central European art historics, the 
Biedermeier plays the same role. — Ed. 


3. Wilhelm Leibl (1544-1900): A leadinz late nineteenth 
century German Realíst painter intimately associated with the 
Munich Sehool. Max Liebermano (1847-1935): German 
Impressionist painter who fonnded the Berlin Secession and 
was lts president from 1898 to 1911.— Ed 
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about the blood transfusión necessary to an aging cul- 
ture, But would itnot be wrong to demand that during 
this severe crisis 1he untraíned person who enjoys not 
with his intellccr, but with his pure instinct, be raised 
o loNy heighis and deeply moved by such works of 
art? There exists no intellectual excuse sufficient to 


obscure the distance of the arts from the living pas 
pation of the people. 


M would certainly be wrong if, frightened by this in- 
sight, one attempted to change art by force, On the one 
hand, athoughtful fecling of responsibility prevents us 
from joining in the praises of present conditions, 
which open up ever more grolesquely the conflict 
between art and the judgment of the layman, On the 
other hand, a deeper insight into the developmental 
context prevents us from engaging in a foolish fight 
against symptoms which are not the cause but the 
elect. lt keeps us from condemning the artists who, in 
greatest personal honesty, are under the spell of their 
declining century. They are not the guilty ones, butwe 
are; notiheirart is responsible, but our world view. To 
be more precise, our lack of ideological creativity. 
Only our changed heart can change art, No sculptor 
will be able to creatively bring about a new vision of 
the world; to demand this would be to place 100 high a 
on the importance of the fine arts, The artiss 
obligation of leadership does not extend beyand mak- 
ing visible the best and deepest aspects of the dor 
nating spirit. This makes us fully aware of how litle 
we are served today by the increasing participation of 
¡he general public in artistic problems; il shows us to 
how small an extent the overrating ofart can initiate a 
transformation of Une spirit, The determination of the 
existence of errors that does nal point to any means for 
heir correction may appear lo be useless arrogance. 
But reflection on art should not lead to philosophical 
dilertantism. That has caused us enough harm. Our 
task can only be lo define the value and the place of a 
work oFart to the best of our knowledge. In the case of 
Gies' crucifix an attempt of thís Kind necessarily leads 
to evidence ofa great achievement and its necessil 
conditioned by its time. Nobody will be able to over 
step with impunity this stage of artistic development, 
yy advancement has lo take this road, Commu- 
nitles cannot be too strongly impressed with the fact 
thal their active support of such attempis is essential 
lo progress beyond the banal and imitative religions 
art of the past decades. When understood correctly, 
the attainment of such progress may he seen to be in 
the churck's own best interest. But it is ultimately 
important for us totally lo accept the fact that so far no 
goal has been reached. The heart blood of the noblest 
is lowing, but up to now it has been shed without 
guilt, and in vain. 


va 


P.R. HENNING: 
“CLAY — A MANIFESTO” (1917) 


While living in Switzerland, Paul Rudolf Henning (b. 1886) wrote “Ton—Ein Aufruf" (“Clay —A Manifesto”) as part 


ofa largerwork on modern art published by the Kunsthaus Zúrich in 1917. Hyvas reprinted both a 


The second pam- 


phler produced by the Arbeitsral fúr Runstin 1919 and in the journal Mitteslungen des Deuischen Merkbundes, no. 5, 


1919-20. In 1980, itsvas again reprinted hy the Akademie der Kúnst 


titled Arbeitsrat fir Kunst 19181921, 
'The overwhelming majority of sculptures produced 


come into widespread use as 
insculpture especially in the form ofterraco! 
a number of very large relie(s for various buil 


ngs in 


the period prior lo the emergy 
movement had been executed in stone, especially marble, orin bronze. Only with the Expre: 
Iptuural medium. ln this article, Henning argues forcefully for a wider use of clay 
a. He himself made terracota sculptures (see cal. no. 51), as well as 
ichen, Cologne 


Berlin, in the catalogue for its exhibition en- 


e of the Expressionist 
viomists did wood again 


ad Berlin, but his advocacy of cla 


asa 


sculptural medium had only a slight effect beyond his own endeavors. This article is typical of the fervor and the 
vision of the future which dominated artists" wrilings of the period. For additional information on Henning, see this 


catalogue pp. 98-99. Permission to translate this essay is courtesy of P 


Kúnste, Berlin. — PW.G. 


Earth that can be molded and fired presents in- 
exhaustible possibilitics for creating plastic values of 
the strongest effect. In spite ofthis, “works of clay” are 
extremely rare, in fact almost nonexistent, among 
modern sculptures. Stone, bronze, or w00d —the “no- 
hier” materials —are given preference, although clay 
is likely to be found in the workshop of every sculptor. 
he reason for the rarily of ceramic sculpture ls 
her te unavailability of the material nor Un 
nical difficulty of1he firing process, butratber th 
hat today's artists, in spite of Uhcir daily handling of 

*clay, are completely removed from actually working 
with ts specific qualities. They have lost all feeling for 
modeling clay according to its nature; they have 
become blind to clay. lts greatest advantage — name 
its plastic possibilities — has forced itinto subordina 
tion in relation to other materials. Taken out of the 
clay box, molded on a skeleton of wood, iron, or wire, 
Irealed with all kinds oftools, il becomes he shape, 
the model, for an “original” work of art. This model, 
1hougb made from clay, is anything but carthen, bay 
Ing been knowingly used by the artist as a model for 
another material, as a means of experiencing a di 
Terent kind of material altogether — stone, bronze, 
wood. In other words, the clay model's only purpose is 
1o create and facilitate Mexihility of creative composi 
tion within a different medina. Alter the plaster cast, 
the negative, has been taken from the clay model, itás 
worthless. Itís cut to pieces, destroyed lo lhe point of 
unrecognizability, thrown back into the clay box Lo be 
later resurrected in another model for another “origi- 
nal" The plaster mold is the only durable bearer ol the 
work — from it he real original arises directly or in- 
directly. Even the few sculptors who present us with: 
figures or other ceramic works make use ofthe plaster 
cast without much ado.! Its therefore no wonder hat 
in the course of time sculptors have lost all under- 
standing of clay's inherent properties and, no longer 
able to disclose its possibilities of artistic expression. 
do not use clay anymore. Although no technical ar- 
guments can be advanced against the use ol negatives 


AA 
1. The mindless adoption of the convenient and amiable plas- 
ler formás the cause ol lle decline, of the low Jevel of today's 
artofsculpture —P.R. 


or 


ul Rudolf Henning and the Akademie der 


in the making of ceramic works, as long as the end 
resuh possesses Ihe absolute quality of elay, such use 
provides no basis for creating or even promoting the 
understanding of elay's specific qualities. But as soon 
as we remember that elay, directly shaped by hand, 
formed into hollow bodies oa housandfold variety, 
can be fired as a true original, then the greatness of its 
specific qualities will stimulate us o take advantage of 
the umprecedented freedom that the use of clay gives 
usa freedom that can be increased Lo reach incredi 
ble proportions. The experience of this freedom over- 
whelms anyone who has been in a position Lo witness 
he emergence of such original works of art, and we 
need not be materialists1o wantto free a kind of mate- 
rial from its worst servitude and to lead it back to its 
original wealth of creative possibilities. Only then will 
the sculptor speak a powerful, free, and above all 
iman e of form; he will experience, as in 
a new dimension, things he never dream of. 


M we want to create compositions that stand in- 
dependently; thats, in a more or Jess upright position, 
hen we have to begin from the base, molding the pli- 
able, shapable clay into hollow or solid forms from Me 
bottom upward. We thus líterally realize the idea ofthe 
construction and experience static forces with our 
senses. By considering the weight of clay itself and 
how It can be built up or extended in indivi 
combined forms, forms originate which correspond lo 
he laws of static forces and which are specific to the 
nature of clay — works of art are born, communicating 
1he rhythm of their inner construction. Mereín lies he 
main element of the “completely formed” terracotta 


lor 


Another aspect is the plastic imerpre 
This quality is increased many tin 
abandon our idea of pure st 
pletely neglect the laws of gravity, beginning with any 
kind of form and developing the creation of this fort 
in all directions, adding on in the process. Because as 
longas one maintains the connections between the in 
ner hollow spaces, one is able to “pot together” any 


jarion of clay. 
as soon as we 


as 500N As we com- 


plasticidea. An entire network of pipes or discs of clay. 
orwhatever one may call them, may appear before our 
eyes. Yes, even separately shaped, individually red 

pieces may be connected by sea 


ms —a language of 
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sculpture which has no equal! And in addition. there ís 
our basic ability Lo enliven the physical surface of the 
elay original by way of contrast, the subtractive func- 
tiou, the cutting oul of the elay wall: this piercing, this 
rue clay-quality, this making “the hollow” visible, the 
shard audible! The expression of a work of art can be 
increased to vehement heights by means of this rhyth- 
mic piercing and by the inclusion of something so far 
unmentioned: color; The fired piece of clay will have 
different colors depending on the kind of earth used, 
on the mixture of different kinds of earth, on the 
admixture of chemicals, etc. Apart from this color of 
its own, terracolta can be given color in a number of 
different ways. In addition to the simple technique of 
painting the work with color, lhere are, of course, 
transparentand opaque, shiny and dul! glazes that 
may be applied — alazes that in the Gring process com- 
bine with the elay and become permanent. The spec- 
trumof color has been steadily extended through the 
untring efforts of chemistry and now affords our art- 
ists a cholce of comutless combination, la addition to 
the painted terracolta, monochrome alazed sculpture 
has been preferred by the past era of artistic imitation. 


jally, let us realize how much our means of 
expression is enriched as soon as we break the bonds 
olle merely “imitative”? For then we may take up a 
linear. spatial, or multicolored approach to ceramic 
either emphasizing or denying the plastic form itself. 
Thus clay, in boundless freedom, opens the road to the 
abstract, the purely spiritual. Manifestations which 
are yearuing for life find in clay incomparably fertile 
around for form, color, and architectonic structure. 
The immediate untfication of tectonies and color with 
the plastic cannot be valued too highly when we speak 
£ clay. Our ability to produce weatherproof ceramics 
has sudden!y made architectural applications possi- 
ble. In addition to glass as a colorful building material 
(sce Taut's glass house),* clay will bring joy to those 
architects who wantto redeem mankind from the 
y-on-gray of our € 


deadiy gr 


OOOO AL 
2. Bruno Taut (1850-1958): One of the few Expressionist ar= 
chitects. For he dusstellung des Deutschen Merkbuades of 1914 
ln Cologne, Taut bullta “glass house” for the Luxfer-Prismen- 
Syndikat tia! tafluenced many younger architects. Itwvas built 
ofsteel, cement, and colored glass and had glass mosaics as 
Moors. Taut atributed his love for glass partly 10 the poerns 
Poul Schcerbarth, which were published under the ttle of 
Glasurchitektur (Glass Architecture) in 1914. Schecrbarth be 
hieved hat glass walls would improve humanity since people 
vonld be visible lo one anather most of the time. — Ed. 


L. DE MARSALLE: 


“CONCERNING THE SCULPTURE OF E. L. KIRCHNER” (1925) 


Lonis de Marsalle was the pseudonym adopted by Ernst Ludwig Kirchner for several essays and articles he wrote 
on the subject ol his own work. In 1920, the hizhly sensitive Kirchner first employed this nom de plume in an article 


entitled “Zeichnungen von E. L. Kirchner 
journal Genius, 
tions included: “Uber Kircbners € 


Almanach 
Kirchner”), Der Cicerone, vol. 17, 100. 14, 19: 
figures 1 


5 and 5-7 were included in the ori 


an exhibition held at tb 


lu choosing his pseudonym, Kirehner created 


(“The Drawings of 
is article was illustrated with twenty-one of Kirchner's drawings. Diher “de Marsall 
raphik” (*Concerning Kirchner's € 
Schweizer Arbeiten von E, L. Kirehner” (*Concerning E. L. Kirehna 
ofan exhibition o£ his works held at the Galerie Ludwig Sehames in 
n 1925); and “Uber die plastischen Arbeiten 


. Kirclners” (“Concerai 
Pp. 695701, which is translated here. The images reproduced as 
iginal article. Kirchner wrote two additional 
under this pseudonym, one for an exhibition of his work held at the Galerie Aktuaryu: 
Kunsthalle Bern in 1935—at 1he time, Uhe largest exhibit 
French critic who openky adm 


never revealed his reasons for adopting this disguise, ¡tás generally agreed by scholars that the choice was ma 
a conscious attempt on Kirchuer's partto counter the widely held opinion that modern art b 


-L.Kirchuer”), which appear 


Iheimportantart 
* publico 
“Uber die 

dto the 


phic Work"), Genius, 192: 
's Swiss Period”), the farewo 
cankfurtin 19 


2 (reprinted 


n Europa 
ulpture of E. L 


the 


(alogue introduction 
Zurich, in 1927 and one lor 
l' Kirchner's work ever held. 


:d his German style, Although he 
de 
1h originated and 


s 


experienced its zenith in France, Permission to translate this essay is courtesy of Dr. Wolfzang Henze, Campione 


d'lhalia, PM 


When one frequents the workshops of creative art 
ists, one oflen experiences surprises. When | visited 
he studio of E. L. Kirchner one day. | found there a 
number of sculptures oFalls nd ol' different kinds 
of material — sculptures Kirchner was using to explain 
his idea of sculptaral form to a young artist 


Although some museums and private collectors own 
a few of his pieces, Kirchner's plastic work is almost 
unknown, and | believe its finally time to publish 
something in relation to it. Kirehner's sculpture is not 
only of great importance in regard to his own work but 
during the past years has also had a stimulating elect 
on a number of young artists. Thus it seems lo be in 
position to initiate a new movement in the very back. 
ward seulpture of our time, As far as | know, Kirchner 
is in our day the only sculptor whose forms cannot be 
traced back to classical antiquity. Justas in his paint 
ings, he gives his experiences direct form in char- 
acters taken from contemporary life, His sculpting 
began sim with his painting, thus going 
back to the year 1900.! Both modes of artistic expres- 
sion ran so closely parallel to one another and so com 
pleted each other thal, in many cases, the same prob- 
lem is addressed in the paíntings as iv the sculptures. 
Kirchner's still lifes and interiors ohen cantain figures 
hat he has seulpted earlier. Thus he transposed a 
form from one mode of artistic expression to another, 
until he found the soJution o/Tering the strongest 
expression. la this manner, Kirchner gained the in- 
sight 1hat the intensive study of nature and the assis- 
tance of the imagination could create a new form far 
stronger and of more intense effect than a naturalistic 
rendition. He discovered the hieroglypk and enriched 
our modern period with an important means of 
expression, justas in their own time Seural invented 
he touch, the breaking up of color, and Cézanne the 
system ofthe cylinder, cone, and sphere. 


neously 


irchner's sculptural elTorts, which extend overa: 
period of twenty-five years, very clearly show his 
DERARO DO LADA O LAO RODEO ACA DAD DADO ADDED DDD DDR CDDRLADE CAD EAROLRD Soano 
1, Fora disenssion of the difficulties encountered in dating 
Kirchner's work, see essay by Henze, p. 114. — Ed. 


ntin this respect. Already the early, wooden 
Crouching Moman, taken as a total composition, ls an: 
absolute hieroghpb of the term Crouching. The com- 
position of the body, which has bee 
tec 


¡sely or 


condensed into 
have been rendered more in 
¡nequivocally. AUthe same time the figure 
posscsses great liveliness. However, these works of 
Kirchner have hardly anyihing in conunon with what 
one nowadays refers to as sculpture. They are us fa 
removed from the Greek as from the African, for they 
are born tror the immediate perception oftoday's lite 
Certaimly, itis a long way from this carly Grouching 
Joman 10 the Friends (ig. 5, p.46] or the Lovers |fig. 5, 
p-55). But the thread of development is nowhere 
interrupted. 


o, cauld 


lis most significant Lhat from the very beginning 

Kirchuer rejected as inartístic a working method gen 
erally practiced by sculptors today: namely, procee 
ing from a elay model by way ofa plaster impression to 


the actual material. He creates his figures directly out 
ofthe material. One has to realize that in the case of 
the 01d working method, only the clay model is actually 
created hy the artist, whereas the end result and all 
work toward itís done by olhe ls. ln light of this, 
the dismal uniformity of our sculpture exhíbitions 
becomes readily comprehensible, and in viewing the 
seulptures one often asks oneself what in ¡hese works 
oF art the artistis actually still responsible for: In the 
case of seulpture the material is far more decisive 
than in painting; and the scu)ptor leaves itto other 
hands Lo fashion this material. How different that 
sculpture appears when the artist himsell has formed 


itxvith his hands out ofthe genmine material, each cur- 
vature and cavity formed by the sensitivity of the ere: 
ator's hand, each sharp blow or tender carving ex- 
pressing the immediate feelings of the artist. One 
must keep this in mind when viewing the Female 
Dancer wtth Extended Leg which he carved out of 0ak 
[fz. 1. p.45,and cat. no. 66], or the Head of Erna [fi 
p. 44, and cal. no. 67], or the Friends 


What would one have to say concerning paintings 


forwhich the painter provided ouly outlines, specify- 


45 


Fig.1 
Female Dancer with Extended 
Leg (cat, no. 66), 1913. 


Crouching Woman (Hockende), 
1909-10 

Cast tin 

hi aprox. 20 cm. (7% In.) 
Photograph by Kirchner 


Fig.5 
Head ofa Woman, Head of Erna 
(cat, no. 67), 1913; photograph 


by Kirchner 
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ing which colors were to be applied within them. but 
Icaving the execution to an assistant? For in paintin 


this would be analogous to what is today standard 


Lo sculpture Kirchner discovered very important 
ove all, the overriding importance of the large, 
total form and ts creation from the proportions of the 
individual forms. He seulpts the wood block accordi 
toits nature, forming the small form out of the large. 
He finds a method by which the changed proportions 
may remain subservient to the overall composition. So 
the Friends give the impression of being as big as gi- 
ants, althonzh they are only 175 centimeters high, 
because they have larger-than-life heads. Kirchner's 
striving for monumental simplicity induces him 
press the human body into ever simpler form. For 
example, in the Lovers he reduces the female nude to 
a pointed oval shape and the 
tensely expresses the sofl s 
body. 


He finds new solutions for the equilibrium of m 


laws:al 


strongly and in- 
nsuality of the female 


E 
ing bodies. Kirchner Rearing Horseman maimtains 
hís equilibrium because the horse's legs have been 


made stronger. In a much more primitive manner, the 
Baroque sculptor balanced the equestrian statue of 
Augustus the Strong in Dresden-Neustadt by making 
the tail lar, 


In my essay on Kirchner's graphic art which ap 

peared in Genius, | attempted to demonstrate, using 
the Melancholy Homan as an example, that Kirchner 
ve the problem otr 


has found a novel way to s nder- 


ing the expression ofthe soul in sculpture. There, ín 
order to create this expression, he shaped the eye into 
aspeaking hierozh ph. ln Homan and Girl (e 
p. 46), ilustrated here, Kirchner put the expression of 
maternal concern into the shaping of the month. AM 

ies things have been rendered in a purely sculptural 


mm 


manner. No matter what Kirchner creates, he will 
never become unsculptural. 
He also places color in the s 
¡h complete freedom and y 
employed to h 


rvice oC his seulpture 
nobjectivity, itis 

ten and accentuate the sculptural 
idea. There are figures from carlier times, such as the 
Crouching Woman, in which coloring creates form di- 
here are heads on which Uhe eyes and mouth 


rectly 
have been painted in order noto interrupt the larger 
form. Olten this results in very special effects, The 
richness of color of Medieval sculptures seems about 
to rise again, except that the modern peciod applies 
color very differently than did the old masters. 


Kirchne 


“s seulpture works mainly with simple 
basic shapes: cylinder, cone, egg-shape, and sphere. 
Cube and oblong occur more indirectly as forms of 
composition. These simple forms do not originate 
from mathematical speculation, but rather from a 
drive toward monumentality. Kirchner desires and 
forms men and beings, not soulless artistic shapes. 
his alone distinguishes hís works from the rest of 
modern sculpture which, with a few exceptions, is ori 
ented more or less toward arts and crafls. 


Kirchner is one of the very few contempo! 
who is gifted enough to create new forms and 
style. But his works also have a spiritual message 
is their specifically German quality. They mean some= 
thing, one may think of something when viewing 
them, yet they are not literary. A work such as Friends 
would be wonderful ina modern meet 
modern men, because oFits external shape as well as 
itsspiritual meaning. The material that Kirchner 
most prelers is wood. lle also likes to work in stone, 
and a few figures from his hand are castas well. 

The works reproduced in this article constitute a 
selection fr 
1900 and 19 


14 room ol 


wm his entire sculptural oeuvre hetween 


25. 
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Fig.4 
Group of paintings, together 
with six seulptures from the 
years 1910-14, photo, 
by Kirchner. The pa 
Bosquet; Square in Dresden 
(1911; Gordon, 198) may be 


seen at lower right. Josef 
Feinhals acquired this p 
in May 1912 at the Col 


Sonderbund exhibition, the 


photograph must origina 
later than that date, Lower le; 
Vude with a Bath ToweVBathing 
Toman (AKt mit Tuch/Badende) 
[1905], wood, formerly in Ue 

collection of the Muse 


kunstund Gewerhe, Hamburg, 
Sec Mg. 1, p. 52. 


Fig.5 
The Two Friends (Die Zwei 
Freunde). 1924-25 


Wood, painted 


h: 175 em. (08% in.) 
Kunstimuseurn Basel 


See woodcut (cat. no. 72) and 


painting of the same name and 


date (Gordon, 763). Subjects are 


Hermann Scherer (right) and 
Albert Múller (leN). Also see 


photo of the artists, fig, 12, 


Mother and Child/ Woman and 
Girl (Mutter und Kind Fran 
und Mádchen), 1925 

Wood, painted 
h:90cm. (35% in.) 
Private Collection 


Photograph by Kirchner 


Fig.7 
Cow (Rulo. 1920-25 
Swiss stone-pine, painted 


Private Collection 


Photographed by Kirchner in 
1925 in front of the Wildboden 
House in Davos. 
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MAX OSBORN: 
EXCERPT FROM M4X PECHSTEIN (1922 


Mas Osborn (1890-1946) was the editor ofthe 7 
newspapers. In addition to being a 


ysische Zeitung, one of Ue oldestand most widely circulated Berlin 
influential journalist and sensitive observer, he was one o(the best-known lhe- 


aterand art critics of his day. His 1922 monograph Maz Pechstein — originally published by Propyláen Verlag and 


exc was the 


¡pted he 


¡rst comprehensive work on the famous Rriicke artist. Other works by Osborn include Der 


Holzschnitl (The loodcut), published in Bielefeld in 1905, and his memoirs, Der bunte Spiegel: Erinnerungen aus 


dem Kunst, Kultur- und Ge 


tesleben der Jahre 1890 bis 1933 (The Colored Mirror: Meravirs of the Artistic, Cultural. 


and huellectual Life of he Years 1890 lo 1933), which were published in New York in 1905 and contain important 


observations on the Expressionist p 
For additional inform 


he strong sense of form which led the paínte 
Pechstein to the graphic arts also Initiated his experi 
ments with sculpture. Impressionisen had rarely sent 
its disciples to the neighboring country. Yet the move- 


ment ob those who aspired to a decorative-monumien 
tal style of painting — that movement which had once 
accompauled the teiumphal procesion of the plein- 


alr painters — was characterized by its development of 
a secret love of sculpture, The German-Romans 
heeded this call until the time of Klinger.! Expression 
¡sum separated from them by oceans but nevertheless 
connected by the secret channels ofa s 
stream Marées? — in accord with its nature had to 
feel itsclf drawn back to sculpture, 

Looking at P 
head and bod; 
worked even more 


vohstein's paintings, at Pechstein's 
one would think that he would have 

a seulptor on the side. But time 
and agaín it becomes obvious that by nature his sen- 
sual world view is so specifically focused with such 
intensity on the enjoymentof color that he could never 
be lured too far away by the abstraction of pure form. 
At any rate, his delight in erafl at times moved bir to 
a 


also be active in the latter are 


ar stylistic 


Here, too, one can trace a logical and cl 
developmient runniog parallel to that of his painting. 
In 1909, Pechstein carved several sculptures that did 
not deny their orig 
rt secms to have acted as godfather 


» the final phase of Impression- 


ism. Rodin 
Pechstei 


a male bust that he himself cast, 
using a plaster model. He utilized the tin of discarded 
paint tubes. The bustis completely oriented toward 

capturing the momentary impression, toward move: 

ment. Just as Rodin had before, Pechstein made 
temptto capture the liveliness of natural 
lo grasp the elements of a motion, the transition ola 


motion, detached as autonomous parts from the pie- 
ture of reality. This manner is represented even more 
pronouncediy in a bronze, the subject of which 1s a 
mother breast-feedine her child. The movement ás 
tremendously bold. The mothier's body is bent forward 
beyond all natural posture, coiled, almost distorted 
jmply to model 
of motherly 


Obviously, Pechstein's intention is not 
the vo figures, but rather the myste: 
DOOR DUES OODEROGOOA UGR OOOO OO MORA 0000 


1, Max Klinger (1857-1920); Nineteenth-centory sculptor, 
araphic artist, and painter of complex allegories. Ed, 


2, Hans von Marées (1857-1887): Important nineteenth-c 
tury German Romantic painter, who resided in hay from 1 
amtil his death, - Ed. 


od. The images reproduced here as figures were included in the original text. 
jon on Max Pechstein, see this catalogue, pp. 16869. - PWV.G. 


nurturina 
erhood, The exaggeration was intended to s 
purpose. But within these parameters his presentation 
is completely in the 1 np 
Belgians who followed the Frer . Asin the tin 
bust, muscles and tendons, particularities of bone 
structure and skin, continue to speak. Later on such 
works can no longer be found. For in Pechste 


le wanted to express the essence of mot: 


prve this 


of Rodin or of the y 


h maste 


later 


sculptures, even when he allows hís imagination to 


roam 


now seeks to concentrate the message 
of form; he is attempting a delinite structure ol 
authoritative planes, which are defined by clear, 
unambiguous € s. Once in a while he found a 
ola 


piec island of Helgoland, 
and was unable to resist the temptation to carve a few 
small figures with his knife out of the sofl and artistic 
material — mermaids [Mgs. 4 and 5, p. 49], small squat 
ting figures, hal£-animal, hal£buman, as ifa wave had 
washed ashore a few petrified creatures from the bot 
tom ofthe sea. They are odd sisters of the round, nude 
women who crouch on the beach in Pechstein's 
coastal paintings, They are miniature versions of the 
massive women with whomowe are familiar, whose 
animali: 


Physicality is here turned, in a funny and 


secretive way, into that ol fairy-tale ereatures. 


But the true joy of sculpting took full possession of 
Pechstein only when he discovered the waterial that 
perfectly 
carved bust of 1915 reveals the complete transforma- 


'esponded to his character: wood, A 


tion. The material was problematic; itoffered stronger 
resistance: therefore the depiction of nature was 
reduced to what constitutes its critical surface ec 


Plaster (Gipsy) 
Lost 


OSBORN 


Fig.2 

Head (Kopf), 1915 
Wood 

Lost 


Fig. 5 
Fase Carrier (cat. no. 112), 1909. 


plexes. The stricter style of Pechstein the painter is 
mirrored here, And just as the South Sea journey 
brings this style to fruition in Pechstein's painting, 
here too, Pechstein's sculptural activity culminates in 
the decorative simplification of his carved figures of 
1919. This simplification constitutes a stripping away, 
consciously and fundamental of everything that 
might be considered imitative of nature. 7he Nun [Ng. 
8, p. 50), the Moon [fiz. 9, p. 50), he Quarter Moon [g. 
6, p.49| these are carvings which to a large extentre- 
ect the primitive artistry with which Pechstein had 
become familiar on the Palan Islands: small idols, 
fred from the tree trunk, whose shapes shimmer 
Ahrongh the enchantment; dreamlike appearances, 
the head and limbs of which are beginning to move in 
what seems to be the twilight of half-consciousness, 
They have a motionless, stricUy bound posture, with 
extreme concentration on the structure of form. Just 
as in Pechstein's woodents, color is often added to 
these woodcarvings as an enlivening element, The Ng- 
res are painted 


xk, full, and expressive colors, 
he strong contrasts of which ada! lo the crude spatial 
ents of the Knife, The tones correspond to the material 
and become one with it, Thus these fruits of leisure 
hours filled with rich imagination have beco: 
ve and enigm 


mbols of Pechstein's idea 


ofart. 


OSBORN 


Fig.4 
Mermaid (Meerwerbchen), 1913 
Marl 
Lost 


You 


£ Mermaid (Meerjunges), 


1917 
Marl 
Lost 
Photograph by Pechst 


1n Osbor's publication, the 

date given for this sculpture 
was 1918, This has been 
changed here to follow Wietek 
(see p. 169). 


Fig. 6 

Quarter Moon (Viertelmond), 
1919 

Wood 

Destroyed 1945 in Pechstein's 
Berlin studio. 
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OSBORN 


Mood Sculpture (Holzskulptur), 
1919; lost, 


Fig. 8 
The Nun (Die Nonne), 1919 
Wood 
Lost 


Fig.9 
Moon (Mond), 1919 

Wood 

h: 105 cm. (41% in.) 
Destroyed 1943 in Pechstein's 
Berlin studio, 


MAX SAUERLANDT: 


“WOOD SCULPTURES BY KIRCHNER, HECKEL, AND SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFFE 
IN THE MUSEUM FÚR KUNST UND GEWERBE, HAMBURCG” (1930-51) 


In 1919, [Friedrich August] Max Sauerlandt (1850-1954) was appointed director ofthe Mascura fir Kunst und 
Gewerbe, Hamburg. In this position, he became the first German museum director to acquire and exhibit Brúcke 
sculpture systematically in a public museum. As early as 1926, he began planning an exhibition of Brúcke sculpture 
and crafts, and the 1929 reínstallation of the modern collection enabled him to extibít Brúcke works throughou! the 
Museu fúr Kunst und Gewerbe. Sauerlandt also served as the acting director ofthe Landeskunsischule Hamburg 
starting ín 1930 and was a professor at the Universitát Hamburg, where in 1955 he taught a conrse —remarkable in 
its time — entitled “German Art of the Last Thirty Years” 


Several of Sauerlandts many publications were devoted to the introduction and defense of the German Expre 
sionists. In 1952, aware ol the political threat posed by the Right, he wrote to a Danish friend describing the Expres- 
sionists as “the pillars ofthe bridge...wvhich is built across the abyss threatening us” Sauerlandtwas frequently eriti 
cized for his acquisition of Expressionist art and was removed from his university and museum positions by the 
Nazis shortly before his death in 1954. The essay translated here was originally published as “Holzbildwerke von 
Kirohner; Heckel und Schwmidt-Rottluft im Hamburgischen Museum (úr Kunst und Gewerbe” in the journal Museu 
der Gegenwart: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Museen far Neuere Kunst, no. 1, 1950-51. The images reproduced here as 


figures Land 3-7 were included in the original essay. Pi 


fr Kunstund Gewerbe, Hamburg, and Frau Charlotte 


These fictions, these hieroglsphs that every art 
needs, are understood so poorly by those who want 
all truths to be natural, and who thereby tear art out 
ofits sphere. — Goethe, Plato as a Companion of 
Cliristian Revelation, 1826 


1n 1910, the decisive year for the contemporary 
period of German art, Max Lieberms 
termas president of the Berlin lared the 
following before Manet's Execution af the Emperor 
Maximilian: “In the face of this painting we find the 
confirmation ofthe truth that yesterday's revolutionar- 
les have become today's classics" 


Since then the wheel has continued to turn, and the 
revolutionaries o£ 1910, who had been rejected by that 
exhibition, have become Ihe recognized leaders of 
1950.1 We are indebted to them for the most beautiful 
gil that a work oF art can provide: a powerful height- 
eningand expanding of our perspective on life, a com- 
plete renewal of our world view. 

Perhaps itis possible to find within a period's final 
style, with all its apparent contradictions, the bezin- 
nings of the new - transitional forms that are, as they 
say, latent. Yet the commnon opinion of current histori- 
ans —who would like to helieve in an even flow of 
development and who hold that a violent break with 
tradition is impossible —is wrong. Even in the stream 
of artistic events there are cataracts— revolutions Ihat 
bring forth an entirely new picture. 

We have witnessed such a spiritual revolution, 
1o0k place during the fertile five years prior to the year 
1910. With infallible instinctual certainty the artis 
who at that time created the foundations ofa new for 


DODOOOOOADOODAERRECO OOO OOOUEB LEDO ODORA REE EROS 000 
1. The jury of the Berlia Secession rejected twenty-sev 
Expressionist artists sho thereupon founded their own exhi 
bition group the Neue Sezession. Among lhe rejected were 
he members of the Brúcke (Kirchner, Pechstein, Sehmidt- 
Rottlull, and Mueller). as well as Moriz Melzer, Caesar Klein, 
Walter llelbig, Georg Tappert, Jakob Steinhardt, and others. 
The Neue Sezession exhibited fifty-six paintings atthe Galerie 
M. Machtin Berlin da 1010.—Ed. 


mission to translate this essay is courte 
ipecht, Hamburg. — PWG. 


ofthe Museum: 


sensed that the ring of the developmental chain was 
closing. In their own time they sensed what Philipp 
Oo Runge? felta hundred years earlieravhen he 
wrote: “Today once agaín something is coming to an 
end? Now what was coming to an end was the period 
of Impressionisim, the last sigh of relief of a long life ol 
art, which ín its best representatives had certainly 
shown greatness, 


lt was a rich time for painting, winch was then 
experiencing its first blossoming. Never before had so 
many great names and works appeared — and yet it 
was only the beginning. 

The works of art created during that period have 
made us aware of needs that we never experienced 
before, and in this awareness lies the path ot our reju- 
venation: a need for form and color that are neither a 
rendition of reality nor an intensification of the forms 
and colors of reality but on the contrary, something en 
tirely different that must autonomously stand in op 
positionto the appearance of reality, for the work ofart 
bears within itself te law ofits own form 


Will the art of our times have far-reaching effect? 
One canno! measure with a yardstick efTects upon the 
soul. Not breadth, but intensity of effectis decisive. And 
this intensity of the immediate effects there. It guar 
antees a breadth of effect as well. Spiritual change has 
always come about in this way: [rom the few to the 
many - butonly if the few are conscious of their ob- 
ligation. The generation growing up today is already 
changed deep inside; ít has, consciously or uncon- 

; taken on the character of the new form. And 
this art has already proven to have the strength that 
brings lorth life. 


We can without doubt say this in regard to painting. 
But it does not yet apply, at least not yet in the same 
degree, to the plastic form of sculpture. Vostra culpa. 
Who, after all, knows anything about the fact that 
sculpture, to0, as is only natural, has experienced the 


AUREA LDADALIG LADERA DIARREA AAA 
2. Philipp Ono Runge (1777 — 1810): Outstanding paínter rec. 
úognized by Goethe and others as the founder of German 
Romanticism.— Ed. 


Fig. 1 

Kirchner 

Nude with a Balh TowelVBathing 
Homan (Akt mit TuchBadendo), 
1909-10 [1905] 

Wood, painted 

Furmerdy Museum Mr Kunst 

und Gewerbe, Hamburg 
Destroyed by the Nazis in 1957 


The 1905 date was provided ta 
the original essay. For a discus 
sion ol tho difficultics e: 
tered in dating Kirchner's 

sculpture, see Henze, p. 114, 


Flg2 
Rolf Nesch 

(German, 1895-1946) 
Portrait of Max Sauertandt 
(Bildnis Max Sauerlando 
1929 

Etchiog, 

45.5:53,5 cm. (1774 15% in) 
Museux fur Kunst und 
Gewerbe, Hamburg 

(iu exhibition) 


ln the background of this por- 


tral of museum director Max 


Sauerlandtis Kirchner's Vude 
with a Bath ToweVBathing 

MHoman (AKt mit Tuch/Badende), 
1909-10, (1905 


SAUERLANDT 


same decisive new beginning during the same deci- 


siveyears? IFone runs through the old exhibition cata: 


logues ol the Berlin Secession from Ihe first decade of 


our century, it becomes frighteningly clear to what ex- 
1ent the feeling for the true artistic value of plastic 
form had died olTin Germany at that time. That the 
boundary between nature and art had been obscured 


bya “monstrous skillfulness” holds true even more for 


the seulpture of that time than [or its painting. 

And yet these years may be seen to have been of 
equally fund: 
we look at the first plastic works of the same artists 
who initiated the new era of painting. But these first 
sculptures remained at that me, a 
seen in the studios. Or they rem 


e when 


mental importance for sculptus 


nd even today, un: 
ly 


ined accessible a 


to the Few, in the rooms of individual confidants. 


This achievement cannot be recognized completely, 
and will remain without effect, if these works do not 
also find their long-overdue place in public collec- 


tions, as is now the case in Hamburz. 


The Nude with a Bath Towel / Bathing Woman fig. |, 
p.52) drying herself off, sculpted by Kirchner in 1905, 
is the first and perfect example of the meaning of the 
“rhythm ofthe closed form" and “elosed composition” 


in plastic art, ln one uniform motion o articulated 
limbs, the huma form, its height towering diagonally 
to the leN, projected into the full alder block. 
Ithas been cut out of the full block, carved out in th 
powerful and lively rhythm of the constructed masses 
of head, trunk, ki and with 
h. The rhythm of color is equally grand, the st 
and uniform yellow of the body being structured by 
the black, whereas the white of the bath towel height 
ens Une intensity of the black and yellow, binding the 
mass of the block together. 


as be 


wy blocks under- 
13 


ne 


'The pure, full colors of the painted wood nowhere 


cover Hp the structure of the wood or the traces of the 
work. Every blow of the axe and every cut of the knife 
hable 10 
sealed art of wood 


remain directly, sensually perceptible, tot 
the eye. This is a genuine, unc 
sculpture, quite different from the colorful wooden 
sculptures of the Middle Ages in which the back 

ground of chalk and lay 


1 of paint and gilding make 
the wooden core completely disappear. In contrast, the 
particular artístic charm of this senlpture lies in Me: 
extremely fresh and lively treatment of the wood 
surfa 


This isa figure that has been ercated by virtue ofa 
truly admirable frce spiril and inner independence, 
and its early year of ercation initíates an era. Ms spirit 
all other wooden figures of this artistic 
circle, up to the present day: in the works of Erich 


may be seen i 


Heckel, who uses color more sparingly most of the 
timos and in those of Schmidt Rottluf, whose plastic 
forms themselves are so sharply and deeply strue- 


tured. so markedly chiseled, that color is no longer 
required for the intensification of the rhythm offorms. 
On the contrary, color serves to bind the forms. 
together into one unit 


This may be seen, 


r example, iu 1he two birch 
Heads in Me Hamburg Museum. They originated dur- 


ing1he War, in the year 1917. One of them is uniformiy 
inted a dark red [Red Head, fig. 7, p. 54]; Ue other 
one, Joung Lithuanian IFóman [lig. 6, p.54), a brilliant 
green. The colors hold their own beautifully next to 
he refracted, dense glass colors of Schmidt-RotlufPs 
lirst mosaic from tie year 1924, The mosaic and sculp 
tures are both in Hamburg; they are exhibited in the 
same staircase setting, which was remodeled in 1930. 


"The forms of drawing, painting, and senlpture grow 
out of one and the same root. Kirchner still has his 
drawings ol the same madel who served as the basis 
for the yellow Vude with a Bath Towel / Bathing 
Homan. 

The idea for the Lovers [Mz 5, p. 35] of 1925 goes 
back even further. The woodcut Before (he People 
(Schiellex, 65, 111. [Dube 1, 45])? originated in 1900, as 
the fiNh page of the cycle Man and Homan. la the 
woodcut] in front of a light back ground the couple, 
embracing and walking on the crest ofa hill, to the 
right; in the foreground, a sardonically laughing and 
finger-pointing crowd; on the leN black margin, white 
ornamental lines repeat in abstract fo 
ofthe picture. Fully twenty-four years 
painted version of this motif followed, in the great 
painting of Kirchner's mature style [fig. 4, p. 55]. One 
year previously, he had carved the Lovers from a huge 
block of Swiss stone pine, the “wonderful high moun- 
tain tree; as he writes. In the entire alpine area, all the 
way down o Salzbntg, lts resinous wood is used for 
carving, particularly for Uhe big masks.* 


ntents 


"The composition of the painting, with its large are 
of color; has been anticipated by Ue wooden sculpture, 
with lts contrasting orange-colored ocher of he 
female and the reddish brown ocher of the male body, 
as in the painting of classical antiquity where the 
sexes ore diflerentiated through a stark contrast in 
color: Again, as in the case of the Nude with a Bath 
Towel / Bathing Moman, in 1his instance of a comple 
speaking in subdued gestures, color serves not only lo 
sexually diflerentiate but also to interpret the clear 
strncture of the masses and to give a lively rhythm to 
Ue plastic=spatial for 


Schmidi-Rotluffs archetypal artistic method and 
Hechel's tender form contrast with Kirchner's ingen: 
jous mode, in spite of the identical pictorial material 
and the basically identical technique. This is exempli 
fed for Sehmidi-RoWlufT by the aforementioned Hcads 
of 1917, in which grim seriousness and heated passion 
are restrained; for Heckel, by a large Standing Homar 
(Na. 5, p. 54] of 1912, a Mary nnder the Cross, or even 
better, a Madonna of the Annunciation. Its a sculpture 
of maple wood which shyly covers its nakedness, so Lo 
speak, in itsell 


One may be in doubt as to which of these plastic 
styles shonid be awarded the highest rank. Yet ín each 


ODOERRNERDDEGDAEREADODARUADDOAOODAOCODO OOO OONOD ODIO DAD OFDSERORES 
3. Dube, 1967. Ed. 


4, The “big masks" referred t0 here are an important south 
ero German and Austrian form of folk art. These masks are 
wornat Fasching (he season prior to Lent) in parades and 
processions.—Ed. 
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Fig.5 

Kirchner 

Lovers (Licbespaar). 1925-24 
Swiss stone pine 

Formerly Musenm fúr Kunst 
und Gewerbe, Hamburg; 
destroyed 


Also known as Couple, 


Fig.4 

Kirchner 

Tivo Against the World (Das 
Paar vor den Menschen), 1924 
Vil on canvas 

150.5 100,5 cm 

(591x391 In.) 

Kunsihalle, Hamburg 
Gordon, 765 


Fig.5 
Heckel 

Tall Standing Woman (Grosse 
Stchende), 1912 

Maple 

h: 175 cm. (68% in.) 
Formerly Museum fr Kunst 
und Geverbe, Hamburg; lost 
since 1937 


Vogt, 8 


Acquired in 1950 by Max 
Sauerland! far the Museum fúr 
Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg, 
this was one of Heckel's largest 
Mgures. Confiscated by the Na 

zisin 1957, itwas iNustrated in 


the Entartete Kunst cataloga 


(p. 19), where itwas described 
as a work “which truly b 
er likeness Lo gorillas than: 
lo human beings'' Also exhib- 
ited al the Areie Sezession exhb 


cars a 


bition, Berlin, summer, 1920 
(see fig. l, p. 112), 


Fig. 6 

Sehmidt-Rotthutt 

Young Lithuanian Woman 
(Litauisches Madehen), 1947 
Birch 

Formerly Museum fúr Kunst 
und Gewerbe, Hamburg: 
destroyed 

Grobmann, p. 280 


Schmidi-Rottluif 
Red Head (Roter Kopp), 1917 
Birch 

Formerly Museum fúr Kunst 
und Gewerbe, Hamburg; 
destroyed 

Grohmann, p. 280 
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one, the specific forim is unequivocally defiued in 
sell, as is also the case in the painting styles ol he 
same artists, who thus once more prove their inner 
treedom and thcir independence. 


Certain, this is a Kiud of form we are unaccu: 
tomed to. Even today, all ofthis has a strange effect on 


us. Buttis a kind of form that is speaking1o us clearly, 
in the primeval sounds of plastic ereativity and spiri- 
tual expression. These heavy and serions sculpiures of 
our time emphatically declare that artis no child's 
play, that works of art are not heíng ereated for enter- 
tainment, and that the oñen misused word beautiful 
has lost all meaning in relation to the work ol art, 
because its creation has a different Starting-point and 
a diflerent goal than the starting-point and goal of so- 
called classical art. C ly itás an art Uat grey ou 
af our time, not in spite oFitor against il, It reveals the 
deep spiritual problems of our present day. But by 
presenting them, it already contalus thejr solution. 


Sue 
paths, and he 
laudatory or 


a form ofart could be found only an individual 
who hetore these works of art=he itin a 
shoulder-shrugging manner =spcaks of 
nly proves that he does not possess a 
tistically related 
nt to see and to 


sense for Ue decísive differences ol 
which itás all-impo 


phe 
perceive. In order to become a work oTart, every now 
perception demands its own techne, so as to unite the 
comentand crafl-method ofthe sculpture, fa new 
interpretation of the world were expressed in the 
usual form, hy the usual mea itwould have a lib 
erary originality at best. The new work of art can only 
find ts inception in the fusion of new perception with 
new forn, as we find in these modern sculptures. 
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Fig.8 
Brúcke artas installed by Max 
Sauertondt in the stairwells of 


the Museum fúr Kunst und 
Gewerbe, Hamburg, 1930. 
From leflto right: a Sehmidt 
Rottluff mosaic; Heckel's Tall 
Standing Woman (lg, 5, p.54); a 
Schmidt-Rotlutlwoodcul; and 
Schmidt-RotuufPs Red Head 
(Mg. 7, p.54) 


Brúcke art as installed by Max 
Sauerlandtin the stairwells of 
We Museur fúr Kunst und 
Generbe, Hamburg, 1930-35. 
From lefto right: Sehmidt- 
RottlulPs Young Lithuanian 
Moman (Mg, 6, p. 54); a woodcut 
by Selimidi-RotilulT; Kirchner's 
Lovers (Mig. 5, p. 55); and 
Kirchner's Nude with a Bath 
Towel/Bathing Ioman (fe, A, 
p.52). 


Alexander Archipenko 


Born 1887 Kiev, Ri 


died 


4 New York, U.S. 


Alexander Archipenko is 
regarded as one ofthe 
mostexperimental sculp- 
tors of the first third of our 
century. lis numerous in- 
novations in form, tech- 
que, and materials ex- 
ted an extraordinary 
influence on the course ol 
development of modern sculpture. 


In 1902, he entered the art school in Kiev, but, afler a 
period spent stadying the fundamentals of painting 
and sculpture, he developed a defínite aversion lo aca- 
demic instruction. lle moved to Paris in 1908 and 
began studying Egsptian, Assyrian, Archaic Greek, 
and early Gothic works on his own. Archipenko re 
marked of this time: “My real school was the Lonvre 
¡dl attended it daily"! 

While the earliest bronze sculptures that 
Archipenko created in Paris were inflnenced by the 
decorative lines of Jugendstl, or Art Nouxeau (e-£., 

Adam and Eve, 1908), the works of the following y 
revcal a turn toward the primitive, His Suzanne ol 
1909 (stone, Norton Simon Museum, Pasade: 

California), a voluminous torso with heavy hips, large 


Jerain. Derain's Crouching Figure (1907, sion 
um des 20. Jahrhunderts, Vienna) is iminediate 
called to mind. 


ely 


In 1910, Archipenko joined the Cubists and exhib- 
ited his works in the Salon des Indépendants. Me began 
to engage in the geometric subdividing of the human 
body into the frazmented forms typical ol Cubism. The 
figure became merely a vehicle 
a chythmic interpl 
light and shadow, 


be transformed into 


y of 


me and concave form, of 


In this connection, the previonsly unpublished 
sculpture Aneeling Couple in Embrace (cat. no. 2) is 
exemplary. lt combines the pronounced blocklike 
character of the sculptures of 1909-10 will a stylized 
imerlacing of figures engaged in coordinated pro- 
coses of motion. This latter motif is also apparentio 
the two seulptures entitled The Kiss (1910 and 1911, 
plaster /Gips]. 1911 version destroyed), in which the 
bond ofthe figures o the block is further strenglhened 
by a strong base. The special weight and expressive 
detormity assumed by the forms in the Kneeling Con 
ple are nat solely due 1o the choice of wood as a me- 
diu. In fact, as opposed to the sculptures ofthe 
Brilcke artists, ¡he eflectof the wood as material has 
been considerably reduced. Archipenko was con- 
nned with he extreme abstractión of the physical 
form and its transformation into a rhythmically áni- 
mated configuration. In this particular sculpture, the 
differing degrees ol abstraction evidenccd in the var- 
aus forms reflect a stage of the artis's development 
te fusion of objective form and autonomous structure 
feels slightly forced. 


1. Quoted in Wiese 


The bronze Draped loman (cat. no. 1) is even more 
dominated by contrasting forims, which in this case 
comprisc a traditional motif of figura! sculpture— body 
¡d garment. The contrast af the sofily rounded, styl- 
¡zed body and the hard, angular folds of the material is 
diminished by abstraction — notably the cutting of of 
the leN arm. Apart from these characteristics, the Mg- 
ure owes its Expressionist eflectto the tension ofits 
proportions and to the dynamic equilibrium of the 
body. As in the Anceling Couple, the shape of the base 
emphasizes the trec-dimensionality of the sculpturo. 


In 1912, Archipenko sent his work to the Falkwang 
Museum in Hagen, where his first German one-nian 
exhibition was held. In Germany, sculptors reacted 
slowly to Archipenko's innovations, due ía partto the. 
adverse conditions which existed during the First 
des, the Dadaists were in- 
Nuenced by his novel cres echniques and com 
binations of materials, while the late Expressionists of 
the Berlin Novembergruppe (Belling, Emy Roeder; 
Garbe, and Herzog) took up his less provocative sculp 
tural forms, concentrating on Ue Cubist reduction of 
form and on the activation of voids. 


During the early teens, developments in 
Archipenko's work were various and complex. lle 
rrived atan equal treatment of void and mass, as seen 
his Striding Man (1912, bronze) and Homar Comb 
ing Her Hair (c. 1914, bronze). This dissolving of form 
was followed by construction related to Synthetie 
Cubism. The Walking Moran (1912, bronze) consists 
of a combination of heterogencous parts which no 
longer imitate organic forms but merely invite objec- 
ive associations through structural context. 


Apart rom these pioncering works, a second group 
developed, which atfirst glance appears more conven- 
tional. Itreplaced the montage principle with the 
dynamic arabesque of motion. Like the first gromp, 
however, volume was reduced and composition light- 
ened. In Red Dance (lg. 2, p. 58), the figure reaches out 
¡rembraces space, animating the spatial environ: 
ment. The figure's communication of specific seulp- 
tural values is more important Iban lis objective motif 
of motion, The free proportioning of the body em- 
phasizes the rhython oÚ movement, and the parallel 
and svmmetrical relations of the individual parts of 
the body reveal the contrast of mass and space. Blue 
Dancer (1913, bronze) is a comparatively more bal- 
anced version of this dance motif. 


A1hird gronp ol works, even more important for the 
development of modern sculpture, also originated 
around 1912. The “sculpto-paíntings” display rhytb- 
mie contrasts Ihrough new corbinations of materials 
— wood, glass, wire, found objects — as well as novel 
techniques — for example the combination of collage 
and painting (e.2.. Medrano l, 1912, figural construc 
tion of wood, glass, metal, metal wire; probably 
destroyed during World War 1). In his selection Ofnew 
materials on the basis of their aggressive modernity, 
Archipenko fulfilled Boccioni's demand as stated in 


his Manifesto tecnico della scultura futurista? 
Archipenko's technique of assemblage furthered the 
development of the collage into three dimensions, 
Archipenko's Carrousel Pierrot (1915, painted plas- 
ter /Gips], The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York) svnthesized some of his innovations; Ihe 
robotlike sculpture demonstrates mechanization ol 
the figure by the introduction of abstract geometric 
elements. The 1hin, lat planes and the mechanical (or- 
mal connections of Archipenko's 1913 bronze head 
constructions and his seulpture Boxers (c. 1915, 
bronze) (Uhe Jatter was described by art histori: 
Carola Giedion-Weleker as a “plastic play of fugues”) 
correspond to 1he principles ol Syathetic Cubis 
fonud in Duchamp-Villow's /orse (1914, bronze) 
Jacob Epstein's Rock Drill (1915-15, bronze). 


" 


nd 


By the beginning of the twenties, critical awareness 
of Archipenko's historical merits had lessened, in part 
dueto the altered orientation toward Neue Sachlich- 
keit. The crític Carl Einstein atempted a polemica! 
devaluation of Archipenko as an imitator of Picasso's 
Cubist paiming. Attimes ¡appeared as il Archipenko 
was himsclCin compliance with such polemics, for 
during the twenties he was largely content with ercat 
ing variations on his previous inventions, although 
some new figure types were added. An exhibition tour 
of Europe n 1919-21 made Archipenko's work widely 
Kuown, and in 1921 he had his first American onc-man 
exhibition at' The Museum of Modern Artin New York. 
In 1921-25, Archipenko lived in Berlin, where he met 
his wife, he sculptor Gela Forster (née Angelica 
Bruno-Sehmitz), who was a member of the Sezession: 
Gruppe 1919. (See pp. 50-55 of this catalogue for a 
contemporary account of Forster's work.) During this 
period, Archipenko's reputation in Germany wa 
peak, but the artísCs one-man exhibition at the 
Kunsthalle Mannheim in 1922 was to he his last 
man exdiibition for many years. 


po 


When Archipenko moved lo the United States in 
1923, bis work was alrcady well known from his 
participation in the 1915 Armory Show Upon his 
arrival in New York, he founded an art school and in 
1924 invented the “Arehipentura” —a variable image 


system or “movable painting” wliich presented that 
medium in temporal as well as spatial terms. 


Sustained European connections are reflected in the 
artists portraits of the twenties and Ihirties. From the 
very beginning ol his career as a senlptor, Archipenko 
had created portraits, his stylistic range extem 
Irom naturalism Lo the extreme Head Construction 
witla Crossed Planes (1915, bronze). Archipenko's por 
trait of Wilhelm Furtwángler (cat. no. 5) was based on 
his impressions of lhe conductor's performance ata 
concertin New dork in 1927. The vivid modeling ofthe 
seulpture's surface, the impressive play of light and 


Inti ! 

2, Umberto Bocciont, Maagesto tecaico delta scultura 
Suturista, published as a leaflet in Milan by Puesía, April 1, 
1912; reprinted as Technical Mawfesto of Futurist Sculpture 
Hubert Brain, in Futurist Manifestos, ed. Umbro 
Apollonio, London: Thames £ Hudson, 1973, pp. 51-65. 


shadow, and the extension of gestures into space cre- 
ate a baroque realism that recalls the work of Rodín, 
hipenko had so strongly opposed in his early 


1957. Archipenko's works were removed from 
German museums as “degenerate” But his productiv- 
ty lu America was unabated. ln 1928, he had become 
American citizen; American museums were cager 
10 acquire his work, and he was also in demand as a 
teacher. luvitations included one from László Moholy- 
Nagy lo teach at the New Bauhaus in Chicago 
Arehipenko created an extensive vemre 
and continued to develop the themes o€ hi 
work. An Archipenko relrospective was organized by 
he UCLA Art Galleries in 1907.—4. My. W 


America 


curlicr 


Fig 1 

Archipenko al work on Homar 
in Vase-Forra (Erau in Vasen 
form, 1919, 


Fig.2 

Red Dance (Roter Tanz), 
1912-15 

pi (Gips). tinted red 

h m. (35.4 im.) 

k nst Osthaus Musetim, 


Hagen 


ARCHIPENRO. 


Cat. no. 1 

Draped Woman (Erau mat 
Tueh), 1911 /castlater 
Bronze, 6/6 

56129 x 52 cm. 

(22x 11% 12% in.) 
kunsthalle Bielefeld 


Inseribed Arehipenho/ Paris with 
casting base, Pr 
edition of 6, cast at Ihe Modern Art 
Ponodey, Now York, 


man 


Cat. no. 2 
hneeling Couple in Embrace 
(Kniendes Paar in Umarmung), 


911-144 
Mahogai 
312135 x 25 4cm. 
(12% x 151 9% im.) 


Staatliche Kuns! 
hassel, Neue G 


Cat.no. 5 

Milholra Furtwángler Conduet- 
ing (Vilelm Furtwángler 
dirigiererud), c. 1927-28 
2 Bronze 

95.51 85x 72 cm. 

(56Y A 33% x 28% in.) 
Hessisches Landesimuset 
Darmstadt 


nscribed Arcfupenko on x.sleeves He 
Furtuvangler dirige a New York 1927 
mb. Dedié d AUred Flechteln en 
somwenire de son 50 anniversaire on 
L side ol zarment; Lumiére 9.00 b.1. 
(indicating bata lebtshionid fall on 
he figure in the direction of the 
arrow). Baton added later. From a 
edition cast in 1928 on lhe occasion 
ot Alired Flechuhiciun's 50th birtliday. 
Another edition was cast by H. 

Noack, Berlín da 1960 for Y 
Phúlharmonte in the same cl 


Ernst Barlach 


Born 1970 Wedel: 


died 1938 Rostock 


Ernst Barlach was bora in 
We nortiwestof Germany. 
the eldest som ofa physi 
cian who died when he 


was only fourteen, From 
1888 to 1891, he studied at 
the Hamburg hunst- 
gewerbeschule. He contin- 
education al the 
Dresden hunstakademic, studying under the sculptor 
Robert Diez from 1891 to 1595, and additionally spent 
twwo short periods at he Académie Julian in Paris. 

Upon finishing bis studies, Barlach, although tech- 
ly proficient and certainly aware of lhe 
semiclassical style preferred at the time, had not 
experienced any significant artistic development. He 
was hired by his friend Karl Gaber to assistin Me ex- 
ecutlon of architectural sculptures for the city balls of 
Hamburg and Altona, but somebow felt dissatisfied. 
Me stayed in Berlín for tivo years and then returned in 
Trustration to Wedel, his hometown, where he began 
lo make small ceramie sculptures. In 1904, he taught 
fora yor atthe Fachschule far heramik in Mohr but 
returned to Berlín in 1905. 


The year 1906, however 


uedh 


mi 


witnessed two important 
events: the birth of Barlach's ¡llegitimate son Nikolaus, 
whom he adopted after a legal battle, and Barlact's 
emergence as a seniptor. For vo months during this 
year, he traveled — to Warsaw, Kiex, and then to 
Kharkov to visit his brother. On this trip, he suddenty 
began to see the world and the human form in a new 
way. No single event effected this change; iLwas rather 


nding idea had finally made 
lach now fully realized that 

+ the depiction 
tn 
ace. The simpli 

city ofthe people Barlach encountered in the context 
ofthe vast Russian landscape proved to be a revelatión. 


asiFa vague but longes! 
its importance felt. Bi 
lhere was a way to fu 


mass inner 
mts, and 


emotions, hopes, dreams, disappo 
sulferings with his outward appear: 


In his Russian diaries,! Bi 
vision, and, shortly aer his returo to Berlin, he u 
lated it into small sculptures. The garmentofthe Blind 
Beggar (cat, no. 4) already shows his characteristic 
avoldance of the particular "The Rs 
sían Beggarwoman with Bowl (cat. no. 5) was Uhe art 


lach described this new 


ist's second attempt to represent his Russian exper: 


ience. Paul Cassirer, the famous gallery owner, offered 
Barlacha contractwith a ye: 
artist, now Ihirty-seven, began lo work intens 


mostas ¿Mo make up for los! time (see Russian 
Beggaruoman II [cal. no. 7)). 

Barlack's first wooden sculpture was the bearded 
Russian Shepherd (1907: Schull,77).In a di 
January 1908, he noted that his la 
working with wood had rest 


entry 


k of experience in 
¡cd in his cutting himself 
while creating this sculpture? Despite this mishap, 


1. Barlach, 1958, pp. 2591. 


2. Ina letter Lo Arthur Eloesser, October 1, 1952; see Ernst 
Barlach, Leben und lerk in scinen Briefen, ed. Fri 
Munich: K. Piper $ Co. Verlag, 1952, pp. 174 
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Barlach came to prefer wood as a seulptural material 
and maintained this preference throughout his life, 
Mis second work in this medium, tre heavy Seated 
Moman of 1905 (cat. no. 8), resembles an archaic 
fertilty figure. A human mountain with large bands 
resting on hor spread knees, the aman's generalized 
Torms emphasize her essential humanit. ln the same 
year, Barlach made his first large wood sculpinre, 
Shepherd in the Storm (Runsthalle Bremen; 

Schul, 95). 


In 1909, Barlach won the Villa Romana Prize which 
vided a stipend for a Len-month stay in Florence, 
ut Italian art failed to influence him. While in Italy, he 
continued to work on pieces which he had brought 
vito him from Germany, as well as spending timexvitb 
he poet Theodor Dánbler and the writer Mueller van 
den Bruck, Soon afler returning to Germany, Barlach 
ved to 1he small northern town of Gústrow, where 
he remained for the rest of his life, He notonly contin- 
ued working untiringly in sculpture and graphics, but 
also began a serious writing career, ln 1912, his fest 
drama, Der tote Tag (The Dead Day), ilhustrated with 
twenty=seven of his own lithographs, was published by 
Paul Cassirer; His work could now be divided into 
ihree parallel pursuils: sculpture, graphic art, and 
writing. 


he First World War occasioned a Uree-momth in 
terruption of Barlach's work, during which he served 
in a nearby camp. Along with other German Expres- 
sionists, including Kirchner and Beckmann, Barlaeh 
initially welcomed Me War as a vehicle for social 
ye. Within two years, however, the artist, and 
most of he Expressionists with him, had come to rec- 
vgnize ts inbumanit. The Avenger (Cat. nos. 9 and 10), 
with ts Cubist and Fnturist elements, is one of the 
st dramatic and powerful of Barlach's works, 
belongs to that gromp of sculptures designated 
Berserker (Schull, 105 and 118) by the artíst. ln 1914, 
Barlach could comment enthusiastically: “To me this 
Berserker is Me crystallized essence of War; the assault 
of each and every obstacle rendered credible!”? The 
same figure used in the Avenger appears in the tho 
araph The Holy War (cat. no. 14). Another wartime 
work, The Ecstatic One: The Desperate One ( 
12), was modeled alter a Gústrow bricklayer. lt is one 
of Barlaci's most dramatic figures and one in which 
gesture is all-important. Wearing a long, heavy over- 
coat, the figure takes a greal stride forward; his face is 
s mouth ás agape, his elbows are sharply 
angled upward with has hands locked behind his head. 
"The torso is one solid block and only a single large fold 
ofthe coat — reaching from the right hip do the leN call 
- defines the figure. 


€ 


Ki 


The ñrst large exhibition of Barlach's work was held 
in 1917 in Paul Cassirer's gallery in Berlin. Abouttwo 
dozen wood sculptures, as well as numerous draw- 

ings. Iihographs, and plaster models were shown. As 
important as the exhibition was, it did not proveto be a 
commercial success. Nevertheless, the crítics became 


' m E 
lach, 1950, p. 45. 


aware ofthe “nen” seulptor; Cassirer was pleas 
and later Barlach gratefully wrote in his antobiog- 
<apliy. "He [Cassirer] took my lambs out to pasture, he 
«cared lor lhe freezing first born? 


Barlaci's second play, Der arme Véuter (The Poor 
Cousti), was published in 1918. ln the pe year, he 
created Man in the Stocks in wood (cf. cat. no. 14), a 
sculpture which commumicates man's “imprison 
ment” in this world, as well as indicating the percep- 
tion ofa power that can release him. The position of 
the figure's head and hands in this sculpture 
related to tha! depicted in the later lithograph £ 
profundis (4924). Barlach also began to make his first 
woodeuts in 1918; these established a new standard of 
expressiveness and strength ln his work. The woodeut 
The Transformation af God: The First Day (cat. 0. 
17) was based on drawings made in 1919-20 and was 
eutin wood in 1920-21. Its the first print from the 
portfolio The Transformations of God and inspired the 
seulpture God ¿he Father Hoverina (cat, no. 18) 


elosely 


m 


he year 1919 saw Barlach made a member of the 
Prenssische Akademic der Añnste án Berlin and the 
excation of his semipture Hooded Begzariwoman 
Charity (car. no. 15). This work is a three-dimensional 
entargementof the woman seen in the center of he 
EDeath and Life (cat. no. 15); Uhis same figure 
reappears on the lower leN of the Magdeburg War Me- 
moríal (1929; see below) 


Throughont the twenties, Barlach's reputation grew. 
In 1924, he received the prestizious Aleist-Preis (Kleist 
Prize) for his dramatic and written works, and in 1925, 
he was made an honorary member ofthe Míinehner 
Akademie der Kúnste. ln February 1926, Cassirer's 
gallery presented thirty-seven wood sculptures in an 
exhibition which established Barlacb's fame; he was 
When fifiy=six years old. Cassirer himself, however wa 
unable to share in Mis “victors' having committed 
suicide shorUy before, 


Official commissions followed this success, includ- 
ing some for war memorials. The Jar Memorial for 
the Gústrow Cathedral (Gx. 2, p. 08) was 
human figure suspended horizontally from tuvo strong 
chains. 'he raised head and the garment, which 
becomes wider toward the naked feet, indicate less a 
Myina than a hovering motion. Aside from the Singing 
Man 01 1928 (Schull, 545), this memorial is probahly 
Barlaci's bestknown work. The artist made a present 
ol the work to the Gústrow Dom (calhedral); the con- 
grogation paid only for the hronze. The sculpture was 
dismanted in 1957 by the Nazis and melted down for 
scrap metal. A second bronze was made from the 
original form án nd itsurvived the War Ibis 
installed in the Amtoniterkirche in Cologue. An addi 
tional bronze was cast [rom this second one and has 
been installed in he Gústcow Dom. Barlach stated Uat 
he had the face of Káthe Kollwitz 
sculpted the head. 


life-size 


nd when he 


Other sculptura) commissions executed by Barlach 
include those for the Universitátskirche in Kiel (1928; 
PEI ma 
4 Mlarlach, 1925, p.+4. 


cutin three parts 1937-38; reassembled and currently 
in front of the Nikolai-Kirche, Kiel); for the Mag- 
deburg Dom (1929; in 1954 moved into the basement 
ol the Nationalgalerie, Berlin, due to Une protests of 
rightlaviog members of the con 
Mambure (the first proposal was rejected; a second 
commission was completed in 1952; itwas removed in 
1937). Some commissions were rejected upon submis- 
sion: the city conncil of Malchio and rightwing 
groups protested Barlacl's designs, and the same fate 
hetell his Pietd intended as a war m 
Stralsund. The nonheroic forms with which Barlach 
conveyed the suflerings of widows, orphans, and ofthe 
soldiers themselves, as well as his expression of res- 
aio ofmar's inhuman 
elcarly unacceptable lo the incrcasin; 
right 


nd for 


yo man, were 
ly nationalistic 


In 1950, Barlach had beca approached by Carl 
Georg Meise, director of the Museum fr Kunst und 
Kultnrgeschichte, Lúbeck, to sculpt a group of sixteen 
Migures which were to (ll the niches ofthe Gothic brick 
west facade of St, Katharinenkirche in Lúbeck. Th 
plan allowed for the creation of two y 
figure; one version was to be sold lo cover expenses 
for each Líibech figure. Between 1950 and 1952, 
Barlach made three figures, which he referred lo as 
Community of Saints: The Beggar (cat. 10. 22); The 
Singer (1951; Schul, 589); and The Homan in the Wind 
(1952; Schull, 443). But the sale of the duplicate ver- 
sions was disappointing; protests in Liibeck were loud, 
and the projectwas discontinued. ln 1952, Barlach 
suguested that Gerhard Marcks be asked to complete 
Ue group. Only after the Second World War did 
Marcks Ginish five figures, the cycle having b 
reduced to eight 


ions of each 


" 


From among Barlaci's sculptures of these years, 
The Fluteplayer (1956) is included in the exhibition in 
Uree versions: a plaster (e: 
25), and a teakivood sculpture (cat. no. 
works were executed nearly sixleen years after the 
preparatory drawing of 1919-20 (cat. no. 16) and in 
cate Barlaci's thematic continuity. They also permi 
study of the way he worked in different media, The lit- 
e shepherd, leaning backward and playing his 
Shawn, is nearly covered by his large cloak. Only his 
sharply angled legs, his hands, and his face are articu 
lated. Thus enveloped, hu dby 
his an 


10.24), a hronze (cat. no. 
06). 


ppears to be transporte 


Barlack's works give fort to the most fundamental 
level of human life and suffering. frequently touching 
upon hunger and misery, death and grief. No ac 
dental or nervous gesture breaks the closed forms; Ue 
heavy garments prevent detail from disturbing formal 
unity. The faces, too, avoid specifics, summarizing in 
Stead a state of existence. There are, however, no 
abstract forms in the works of Ernst Barlach, For this 
artist, only Uhe human form was capable of 


arryina 
fte term Expressionism indicates 
which manifests in visible forms te inner life of 
mankind, then of all Expressionists Barlach must be 
considered the greatest 


meaning for man. 
ana 
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Barlach in his studio, 1935: in 
background, Fríeze of the Lis 
teners (Pries der Lauschenden) 
(Schult1, 517-351). 


BARLACI 


Belore the thirúes, Barlach had refrained from 
entering into political discussions. Looking back at the 
First World War, however, he reproached himself for 
not speaking out against it. When the Nazi 
power in 1935, the shy and withdrawn Barlach y: 
radio address in which he protested against the expul 
sion of Heinrich Mann and Kite Kollwvitz from the 
Ahademie der Kiinste 


came to 


ea 


Both are degradinz, silence and compulsion to si 
tence, For example, when a 
art because the realizat 


artist may note 


ae 


of his most burning wish 
by the ideological cate- 
chism ofthose in authority, this must he regarded as 
degrading, since it denies validation of his madness 
[from the outside] to equal his achievementof self 


is prohibited everywher 


understanding. 


Although in February of 19: 


Barlach was honored 
with the prestigious Orden Pour le Mérite (Order of 
Meri, the highest peacetime honor which Germany 
had to bestow, one month later, when the 
cil of Magdeburg began to demand the removal of his 
wa > the bitter times 

ahead, Friends sul bought or commissioned works, 

and the collector Hermann Eo 
ble for him to complete Fríezc of the Listeners (Schult, 
517-531), which was originally begur as the base for 

a memorial to Beethoven (Mig, 1, p. 62) 


hurch cd 


memorial, he became awa 


mts 


amade it possi- 


In 1955, however, the Nazi attack on Barlacb's art 
'ame even more obvious-AÑera successful opening 
rlormand 


> his drama Die cchten Sedemunds (The 
Genuine Sedemunds) in Altona, subsequent perfor- 

mances were prohibited. A sculpture, Das Hiedersehen 
(sometinies called the Doubting Thomas; Sehul, 


moved from view at Uhe museurn in Sebwer 


5. Barlach, 1059, p. 421 


lack's works w 


Ba taken outof the 1956 exhibition 
ofthe Preussische Akademie der Kúnste, together 


with those of Rollwitz and Lehmbruck, and a volume 
ot Barlaci's drawings, ready for distribution lo the 
bookstores, was confiscated. By July August 1937, 581 
of Barlaci's works had heen seized from various 


muse 


¡5 and removed from public view. In Deceni- 
lormed that he would no longer be 
permitted Lo exhibit. One year later, Barlach died ina 
clinic in Rostock and was buried on October 28, 1938, 
in Ratzeburg with Georg Rolbe, Káthe Kollwitz, 
Gerhard Marcks, Karl Sehmidi-Kottluff, and Hermann 
E. Reemisma in altendance.— P.WG. 


ber, he was hi 
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Cal. no. 4 

Blind Beggar (Blinder Bettler), 
1906 /cast 1912-13 

Porcelain 

25.6 x 25.1 x 19.6 cm 
(10x9x7/0in.) 

The Robert Gore Rifkind Collec 
tion, Beverly Hills, California 
:chult 1, 60 


Inscribed Set 
Merkstátten far P 


burger 


sellrumtanst on 


underside of base nexo form ia 


ber L 61; blue insignia of running 


fox on underside of base, From a 


mbered edition castin 
15. CL. Schult 1, 59 (Mutz 
1) 


Cat. no.5 
Russian Be 
Bowl (Russische Bettlerin nit 
Schale), 1906/cast 1912-15 
Porcelain 


ruVoman with 


23512551 18.2 cm. 

(9/4 x 10x 7% in.) 

The Robert Gore Rifkind Collec 
tion, Beverly Hills, California 
Schul 1, 62 


Inscribed Sehtenrsburger 
Merhistátten far Porzcllankunst on 
underside of base next to form nm 
ber 1/62; blue insignia of running 
fox on underside of base, From a 
large, unaumbered edition cast a 
1912-15. CL Schult, 61 (Mutz 


ceramic). 


Cal. no. 6 

Five Figure Studies (Fúnf 
figúrliche Studien), 1906-07 
Pencil on paper 

26.41 35.9 cm. 

(10% x 14% in) 

Ernst Barlach Haus, Stftung 
Hern 
Hambur 
Schul 11, 475 


n E Reemism 


Page 1405; 
Sketchbook”; one 
scñrmt die Hinde (warming the 


sehs “Russian 


«is inscribed 


hands). The figure on tbe bottom 
of several sketches of Russian 


'arwomen; her pose strongly 
ts that ol the sculpture Kts 


sían Besynrusoman Il (cat. 10. 7) 


Cat. no. 7 (ill, p. 65) 
Russian Beggaruoman ll 
(Russische Bettlerin 11), 1907 
Plaster (Stukkoguss). under 
dark shellac 

24x 445 x 19 cm. 

(9% x 17 x 7%: 0) 

The Robert Gore Rifkind Collec 
tion, Beverly Hills, California 
Schmit 1, 70 


Inscribed £, Bariach on >. 
base. CE. Schult,71 (bronze), After 
Barlacb created the original cl 


was cast from the first mold, at the 
me time Ahat the plaster model 
For Mie bros te collection ul 
the Bartach fan 

Cat. no. $ (ilL, p. 63 


Seated Woman (Sttzendes Mei), 


19 
Spruc 

20.51 17,24 10 cm 
(SU 6% 3 in.) 


Germanisches Nationa 
museum, Nuremburg 
vn Loan from a Private 
Collection, P1 5048 
Sehult 1, $0 


plastor (Gps) from 1906-07 (Schult 
1,75) in the Ernst Barlach Nachla 

mn xhe Ernst-Barlach-Gedenkstitte 

der DDR, Gústrow —hereinaller re 

ferred to as Gústron —was the 


model (JTerkmodell) Tor this pies 
Ivo numbered bronzes (Sebwlt, 


76) were cast ln 1947, An edition of 


red 3-15 and to be cast at 1 
Noack, Merlin, wvas announced ia 
1981 


Cal.no.9 
The Ieenger (Der Bacher). 1914 
Plaster (Stukhoguss), under 
dark shellac 

155161125 cu 

(181 24 x 9% hn. 

Vlie Robert Gore Rifkind Collec 
Hon, Beverly Hills, California 
Sehultl, 166 

(Los Angeles only 


Ea-coll, Hallerman, Kiel 


One 003 plasters made ln 1914 from 

BarlaclYs original clay model 
plaster (Stukknguss) 

y damaged, 15 currently ho 

1 


Merkmudtel) used for the 


bronze cdí hn 1 1930 4s SU 
11 1he possession ofthe Barlach Lam 
ily and is housed at the HH. N 
Foundry, Berlin. ltshows the wear of 
many castings. The exhibited pl: 
teris the only one ufthe Ywhich 
retalns is original character: One ol 
the plaster d as the model 1 
the larger 1922 wow version (Sebwlt 
1,271 1 version, formerly 
he collection ol the National 
alerle, Ber 01d by 
al the Galerie Fischer sale, Lucern 
1939 (lot 5). This sent ñ 


BARLACH 


BARLACH 


Cat. no. 10 
The Avenger (Der Bácher), 
1914 cast aer 1930 

e 

44122358 cm. 


onze 


(17% x 93 25% in.) 
a) Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C 
(Los Angeles and Washi 
only) 


b) Museum Ludwig, Colo, 


(Cologne only) 
Schlt 1, 167 


edition ol 10 
bronzes cast under he auspices ol 
Barlach's dealer Alfred Flechtlieim 
atte 11, Nogek Foundry, Berlin, 
beginning ln 1930, (C£ Sehult1, 166 
[plaster] and Sctltl, 271 [wood] 
Many editions have been castal the 
1. Noack Foundry from the plaster 
work model (Qips-Merkmodell) 
which ds currently in the possession 
ol the Barlach family. The fest 
bered, Añer 
1955, however; Une numbers were 


bandoned in partlo Erustrate ay 


Nazi attempt to determine the total 


herofcasts im existence; (le Na. 
zis considered Barlach a degenorate 
di 

cated that the bronze was stamped 


date of 1922, 


artist. Schull has incorrectly 


with 


Cat. no. 11 
The Holy We (Der 

hucilige Kriego, 1914 

Lithog p. 5 from the pe 
riodical Ariegszeil (Wartime), 
no, 17, December 16, 1914 
11513254 cm. 

(16% x 1010, 

“he Rober! Gore Rifkind Cemter 
lor German Expressionist Stud 


ies, the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art. The Robert 
Gore Rifkind Library, Pur 
chased with Funds Provided by 


Amma Bing Arnold, Museum Ac 


quisition Funds and 
Deaccession Funds 
Schult 11, 65 


This Iithograph was draw añier th 
Ihen-An-process plaster (Gps) ol 
The Avenger (Der Bácher). See cat 


Cat. no. 12 
The Ecstatic One: The Desperate 
One (Der Ekstatiker: Der 
Verzuveifelte), 1916 

( 


k 
521 161 35 cm. 
(20% 1 6Yx 13% in.) 


Kunsihaus Ziri: 
SchultI, 181 


Inscribed £ Bartach 
LL The plaster from 
(Schult), 119) in Gúst mi 


model (Merkmodell) for Un 


BARLACH 


Cat. no. 13 
Death and Life (Tod und Leben). 
1916-17/cast posthumously 
Bronze relief 
50.5x41.8x3.3 cm. 

(19%x 16Yx 11M in.) 

Ernst Barlach Haus, Stílung 
Hermano E. Reermatsma, 
Hamburg 

Schult , 186 


Inseribed E Barlach l. 1. Four casts 
are stamped H. Voack Berlin, Au edi: 
tion of 11 additional bronze casts 
was announced in 1981, The plaster 
from 1916-17 (Sehultl, 185) was 
Ue model (FTerkmodel for Mis 
piece 


Cat. no. 14 

Man in the Stocks (Der Mann im 
Stock), 1918 

Bronze 

35x 25 x 23 cm. 
(15/x9x9in) 

Private Collection 

Sehultl, 205 


15 


Signed E Barlach and stamped Rich 
Barth Bin, Martendorf on lb. This 
plece, formerly in the collec 


onzes 
cast hy Une 


dependent founder 
Richard Barth in Berlin between 

1940 and 1942, Itis also one oa very 
simall aumber of li 


lach sculpt 
by H, Noack in 


vecurence is ex 


Which were not 
Beelin, This lante 
plolned by the fact that H, Noack, the: 
'oflicial" foundry for Barlach 


mp: 
lores, was not permitted to operate 
fora per the 


Mar 


ul ofa few years din 


Cal. no, 15 

Hooded Beggarwoman/Charity 
(Derhidlte Beerin/Barm- 
herzigkeit), 1919 

Wood 

581 390.5 x 34 cm 

(15x 12 x (5% in) 

Private Colle 
Sehult, 215 


tion 


Inscribed E Barlach 1919 on base 
1.1 The plaster (G/ps) from 1919 
(Schult 1, 214) is in Gústrow Some 
brouzes were castán 1961 (Ernst 
Barlach Haus, Hamburg); a total edi 
lion of 15 easts was announced in 


1981 


Cat. no. 16 (ill. p. 70) 
The Fluteplayer (Der Flóten 
bláiser), 1919-20 

Charco 


Lon paper 
5.1 cm. 
(15% x 9% in.) 


51.8 x 


Ernst Barlach Haus, Stifltung 
Hermann E. Reemisma, 


1566 


18 


BARLACH 


This drawing was originally a study 


for one of Barlack's wood sculptures 


for the home of Leo Levin in Bres- 
lau. The project was never realized 
but the sculpture Der Hlbtenbldsey 

(cal. no. 26), which follows the com: 
position ofthis early drawing, was M 


nally carved in 1936, 


Cat. no. 17 
The Transformations of God: 
The First Day (Die Wandlun; 
Gottes: Der erste Tag), 1920-21 
Woodcut, pl. £ from the portfo 


lio Die Mandlungen Gottes 
25.7 x 35.9cm 

(10% x 14Yin) 

The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. Gif of Victor $. 
Riesenteld 

Setult 11, 164 


Fr 


based on Barlacl's drawings from 


a sertes of seven woodeuts 


1919-20, The sculpture God (he 
Father Hovering (Seluebender 
Guttrater), 1922 (cat. no. 18) was 


inspired by this woodcut 


Cat. no. 18 
God the Father Hovering 


(Sehwebender Gottvaterj, 1922 
cast later 

Unglazed Meissen 

50.51 35 x 50 cm. 

(19% x 15 x 19% in.) 

Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, Gif of Dr and Mes. Ronald 
Lawrence 

M.82.156 

Sehultl, 


Inscribed £ Barlach on 1. side of 
base; Meissen casting stamp on 
back « 


underside, This work was originolly 


ase; casting number on 


ge edition, Further casts 


castin a 
were made beginning in 1956; this 
Fairly early 


example 


Cat.no. 19 (ill. p. 69) 
The Dancer (Der Tánzer), 1925 
Wood relief 

92x45x9cm 

(56% x 17x 
Kunstmaseum Hannover mit 
Sammlung Sprengel 
Selultl, 281 


+ 1n.) 


Inscribed £ Barlach 1923 a11.1. Thu 
plaster (Gips) from e. 1 
240) in Gústrow was Ihe model 


(Merkmodell) Lor thás piece, 


Schult 1 


Cat. no. 20 (ill., p. 69) 
The SpendihriA II (Der Ver: 
sehuvender ll), 1925 
Wood relief 


7x9cm 
(56% x 16% x 3% in.) 

Kunstmuseum Hannover mit 
Sammlung Spreng 


Schultl, 279 


Fig. 2 

Mar Memorial for the Gústrow 
Cathedral (Gústrower Ehren 
mal), 1927/cast 1952 

Bronze 
T1XTA5 
(28x 20% 
Schult 1,356 


Re-cast presently installed in 
Antoniterkirche, Cologne. 


bere 


page ¡AR al 


BARLACH 


59 


Inscribed £ Barlach at. L. The plas- 
ter (Gips) from e- 1925 (Schult1, 278) 
in Gústrow was the model 
(erkmodelt) Tor Mis pieces cf. 
Schutt 1,256 (Der Verschuender 
[plaster]) and Scbultl, 257 (Der 
Verschuender U [plaster|). 


Cat. no. 21 

Head: Detail nf the War Me 
morial for the Gústrow Cathe 
dral (Ropf: Teil des Gústrower 
Elirenmals), 1927/cas1 aler 
lhe War 

Bronze 

33x35.5x 27.8 cm. 

(151 15% x 11 in) 
Oifentliche Kunsisamentung, 
Basel 

Schult 1, 357 


CL Schult1, 535 (plaster [Gps], now 
destroyed, for the large bronze 
monument), and Schult 1, 356 
(bronze monumento). An edition 
which would bring the total nuraber 
1o 15 was announced ln 1981, 


Cat. no. 22 

The Beggar (Der Bettler), 1930/ 
cast 1981 

Bronze, 1/8 

217x583 45 cm. 

(85 Yx 22% x 17% in, 
Deulsches Brolmuscum, Ulm, 
Ped. Rep. ol Germany 

Sehult], 554 


Lscribed with casting number, The 
¡nal version of Der Beriler was 
from a sertes (never completed) of 
16 figures intended to adori the fa 
cade ofSt Kirehe, 
Lúbeck. This piece ís Iron am 
announced edition of 8, east hy H. 
Noack, Berlin, in 1981. The plaster 
from 1950 (Schulcl, 355), now In 
Gústrow, was the model 
(Merkmodell) for the carlier casts 
Cf. also Setwult], 352 and 355. 


ori 


Cal. no, 25 
Portrait of Paul Wegener 
(Bildnis Paul Megener D, 1930 
Bronze 

51.5 34.5 x 30 cm. 

(20% x 15% 4 11% in) 
Bayerische Slaalsgemálde- 
samalungen, Munich 

Schmlt 1, 560 


Inscribed E Barlach 1930 at neck, 
1.1,, and 41 Noack Berlin Priedenau 
Pan! Wegenerwasa famous Germ 
film actor al the 19205. This piece is 
from a projected edition of 10 castin 
1050 by H. Noack; he edition was. 
not completed. (See discussio 

under cat. no, 10.) The location ol 
the plasteris unknown (cf. Schult, 
550), 


Cat. no. 24 


The Fluteplayer (Der Elot 
enbláser), 1956 
Plaster (Gíps), under 


light shellac 
5981 381 255 em. 

(23%: 15x 10in) 

The Robert Gore Rilkind Coltec 
tion, Beverly Hills, California 
SchultT, 465 


Following the creation of the orig 


nal clay forim, Barlach created 2 
plas 
cast, which is preserved ul 


shellac, anda sec 
tte model (IFerkmodi 
brouzes (Schlt 1.469) 
Mn the collection of lb 


(Schult,.470), and ef. Groves. (Eng. 


ed), po 122 


Cal.no 
The Fluteplayer (Der Fl 
enblser), 1956 


Bronze 
60x 561 24 cm 

(25 IA 9 in.) 
Wilhelm-Lehmbruck-Museum 
der Stadt Duisbura 

SchultI, 469 


Inscribed £ Barlach on l. r.side, Ll 


'ouck Berli 


Cast from the plaster 


1936; cf. cal 
10. 24 (Schull 1, 468). Cf. also Sehull 


Cat. no. 26 
The Fluteplayer (Der Elót 
enbláser), 1936 
Teakwood 

Six5 


5134 cm. 


(GUA x 20%x 13% in.) 
Private Collection, W 
Germany 

Schult1, 470 


cf. also Schultl. 474 and, further 


Sehultl, 468 and 46 


BARLACH 


Max Beckmann 
Born 1884 Leipzig 


died 1950 New York, U.S.A. 


Beckmann 


The painter M 
Beckmann was already 

fiNy years old wvhen he pro 
duced his first seulpture 
Man in the Dark (cat. no 
27), in 1954. ltwas the 
ond year of Hitler rule 


over Germany. To Beck- 
mann, an avowed liberal 
anda passionate individualist, it seemed that deep 
darkness had fallen on his homeland. 
The Man in the Darle interacts forcefully with the 
c surrounding him. His hrec-dimensronality is 


sy 
such that only the plastic medium could express and 


contain it. The arms, bent forward, side: 
ward, define the three dimensions. The face is averted 
from the direction of s, asif he 
were afraid of bumping into an obstacle, The fe 
seem enlarged and attened by the will to el 
ile, solid around. The hands are fcarlul question 
jarks: Where ana | going? The folds of Me garment 
are swept sideways by unseen forces. The psychologi 
cal paradox of progressing against unknown odds 
leads to an almost haroque contrapposto. The idea of 
We individual n :d from all sides demanded to be 
rendered in the round. It remained doubiful as to 
whether the forlorn figure — like the artist himself — 
would find his way out 


s, and up- 


e mars cautious ste; 


Beckmann had become accustomed to recogaiti 
early in his career: Born in Leipzig in 1884, he ente 
the Weimar Academy in 1900 and received the coveted 
Villa Romana Prize in 1906. His works were acquired 
by many public and private collections. ln 1925, he 
100k over the master class at the Sidelsehe 
Kunstinstitut in Frankfurt. He had mun 
tons. His biting social criticism, his almost magical 
skill with colors and forms — these were the subjects of 
eager discussions in contemporary articles and inono- 
araphs about him. Therefore, he was deeply hurt 
when, ín 1935, the Nazis dismissed him froro his 
ing post in Frankfurt and forbade an exhibition 
alrcady assembled in Erfurt. From then on, one /¿rbot 
followed another. Mauy of Beckmann's dealers and 
collectors emigrated from Germany. Together with all 
the other Expressionisi, abstract, and Surrealist art 
¡sts, he was designated as “degenerate”” In 1936, the 
Berlin Nationalgaleric — where formerly he had en 
Joyed his own exhibition room —threw ou the last 
Beckmann painting. ln the cultural life of Germany, he 
was now a “nonperson” 


1s exhib 


The need to assert himself may have ba the mo- 
tive behind Beckmann's creation of his massive Self 
Portrait (cat. no. 29). This 1936 bronze almost bursts 
with existence — it proclaimed to the fates that Max 
Beckmann was a presence to he reckoned with. Beck- 
mann had painted and etched numerous self-por- 
rañts; Uheir expressions range from sarcasm Lo philo- 
sophical introspection, from sociable amusement to 
pride. The bronze selF-portraitis calm. l shows hardly 
any bitterness; it is animated with a searching earnest- 
ness. The wide, expressive month, turned down at the 


corners, sees on the verze of pr 


larming sor 
14 truth. The eyes, in contrast, are coolly 


import: xed 


on distant things: they show the reticent glance ofa 
habitual observer, nol a doer. The piece itself em 


os a vital, welghty force, difficult lo subdue. 


0d 


Beckmanuw's reasons for 
ably different in each case, The spiral movement of 
Man in the Dark would have been less effective on the 
Mar surface oa strerched canvas, The Self Portrait 
uses sheer mass as an artistic motif. Adar and Eve 
(cat. no. 28), like the 
alizes a juxtaposition of large and small. The very 


esenlpture were prob= 


elf Portrait seulpted in 1956, re= 


minuteness of Eve crouching on Adam's hand 

d ided definition in three dimensions. The propor- 
tion of this miniatnre female body would have been 
ing ¡fit were drawe or painted and 
could 1hus possibly suggest ¡llusionary perspective. 
Castin bronze, the imention of the arústis clear: he 
wanted Eve tiny, Adam large, The snake, symbol of 

Just, has already entwined Adam as he stares juto the 
distance, trying to imagine what the future might hold. 


much less surpi 


In addition to the three sculptures in this exhibition, 
Beckmann created five more bronzes, The Dancerand 
Crouching loman were made in 1935. On the opening 
otthe Entartete Kunst exhíbition in 1937, 
Beckmann emigrated to Holland, ond ten years later 
he moved to the United States. In 1950, the last year of 
¡he artists life, when he was working contentediy in 
America, he executed his three last sculptures: Back 
Bend, Snake Charmer, and lead of a Man. Vhese 8 
seulptures, in comparison to his 855 oil paíntines and 
more than 300 graphic works, may seem only a side- 
line of his vast oeuvre. But he to0k his excursions into 
the plastic realm seriously, including painted statues 
in some ol his triptychs. The Seg Portrait sculpture, 
Tor example, appears in the Still Lage with Bust (Gg.2,p. 
73). providing a dark, looming presence between the 
pale green and pink lowers and curtains. His deep 
feeling lor the sculpt ticularly sensuons activity 
was expressed in a fascinating oil painting, Ze Seulp- 
torís Dream, ol 1947 (Gópel, 757). The seulptor lies 
sleep on his bed: from behind him, two gigantic 
hands grip his shoulder and stomach, squeezing and 


sp 


wmolding his living body 


Beckmann knew all abont the problems of being a 
sculptor. Yet we cannol consider him a born one, When 
Michelangelo, on orders from the Pope, painted the 
fantastically varied figures in the Sistine Chapel, he 
could notinvent significam landscapes to set off the 
human bodies, When they use brush and ink or oil 
paint, mos! carvers and shapers of stone or clay ne- 
glect trees, flowers, houses, clouds, and other at- 
mospheric phenomena. Beckmann, on the other hand, 
was an inspired painter of landscapes and on occasion 
brought this quality of inspiration Lo the medium of 


sculpture as well. 


Cat. no, 27 

Man in the Dark (Mann im 
Dunkel). 1954 cast later 
Bronze 

h:56 cm. (22m) 
Bayerische Staatsgemálde- 


iuungen, Munich 


Mithe plasters of Beckmarurs sculp 
lures were shipped trom Amsterdara 


When he emígrated to America. ln 


1957, 11 was decided posthumoust 
by Beckmat 
Viviano (New York), Dr. Alfred 

Hentzen (Hamburger Runsthalle), 
and Dr hurt Martin (Mus 
destroy cach plast 
been completed, Thre 
bronze casts of Mann ira Dunkel 


existia German private collections. 


valer Catherins 


eh) lo 


Ner5 casts had 


Cat. no. 28 

Adam and Eve (adam und Eva). 
1956/cast 1968 

Bronze 

85x 33.52 36.8 cm. 

(33% x 15% x 14% im.) 

a) The Robert Gore Ritkind 
Collection, Beverly Hills, 
California (Los Angeles only) 
b) Mirshhoro Museum and 
Seulpture Garden, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C 
(Washington and Cologne only) 


This piece ts from an edition of 5, 
1d 1068. Other 
om of Me 
Stanley Sceger, Ir. (cast 1958-59); 
Ue Buseh-Reisinger Museum, Har 
vard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetis (ex-coll. Irving Rabb): 


cast between 1958 a 


casts extstin the 


au private collection 
(Sormerly the estate of the artist) 

There is a pla tion of 
Matilde Q. Beca 
Cf, painting Studio: Night (Melier 
Nacht), 1951/1958 (Gópel, 510), 


nn, New York. 


BECKMANN 


BECKMANN 


Cal. no. 29 
Self Portrait (Selbstbildnis). 
1956/cast later 

Bronze 

35.23 53 x 27.3 cm. 

(15% 1 15 x 10% in.) 

G 


a) The Robe: Rifkind 


Foundation, Beverly Hills 


California (Los Angeles and 
Washinglon only) 

b) Hamburger Kunsihalle 
(Cologne only) 


Three casts were exccnted by the 
Curt Valentin Gallery, New York, in 
the 19505, These are now in The 
Muscuar of Modern Art, New York; 
the estate of Morton D. May, St 
Louis; and the Hamburger 
Runsthalle, ln 1968, three additional 


casts were exconted. They are 
in the collection of Mathilde Q. 
Beckmann, New York; The Robert 
Gore Rifkind Foundation, Beverly 
His, California; and the collection 
of Peter Beckmann, Murnan. The 
sixt cast was made for Peter 
Beckn 
Dr, Alfred Mentzen and Alfred Barr, 
Jr, Vo Museum of Modern Art, 

New York. A stone cast al 
the collection of Mathilde Q. 
Beck y York. CL Gúpel, 
448, 


¡np avitb the permission ol 


Fig. t 
Beckmann, late 19208 


Fig.2 
Still Life with Bust (Stilleben mit 
Plastik), 1956 

on 
80% 
(31.5 x 19.9 in.) 

Mr and Mrs, Stephan Lackner 
Gópel, 448 


Rudolf Belling 
Born 1986 Berlin; 


died 1972 Krailling, near Munich 


Belling 


Rudolf Belling's post- 

humous fame in Germany 
2 asa pioneer ofabstract 
seulpture is based primar- 
ilyon twvo works, Triad (fig. 
2, p. 77) and the robotlike 
head Sculpture 23 (1925, 
bronze). These seulpinres 
nated during the 
period following World War |, when Belling — one or 
the cofounders ofthe Novembergruppe and the 
Arbeitsrat fúr Kunst —adapted the ideas of Russian 
revolutionary art and altempted a synthesis of pre: 
vious modernistinventions. A symbolic representa 
tion of three art forms— painting, sculpture, and archi 
tecture — Trtad combines tendencies of Cubism, 
Futurisi, vism. lts contrapuntal com: 
bination ot mass and space, which is in some respects 
indebted to the work of Archipenko, anticipated 
Belling's later concept of space. The Jalter was clearly 
formulated in the artists theoretical work and re- 
ized on a large scale in his “Cubist” design for the 
ceiling of he Scala Casino (1920, architect Walter 
Wúrzbach, Berlin; destroyed in World War 1)). Being, 
a brilliant selé-propagandist who understood his era. 
soon found himself celebrated as the spokesman ota 
new Architekturwollen (architectural will) in plastic 
art! During the carly twenties Belling created a num- 
ber ot remarkable works in confunetion with ar- 
chitects. These collahorations signal his transition 
Srom Expressionism to Neue Sachlichkeit and testify 
to his ability to integrate sculpture within architee 
tural settines. ln this respect, the fountaia in front of 
the Berlín villa ofthe lawyer and notary Goldste 
(1925, concrete with metal spirals: destroved 1926) 
was noteworthy in ¡ts combination of Constructivism 
and the machine aesthetic that characterized Uis 
period. Yet during the late twenties, Belling dis 
appointed many observers by moving in the direction 
of stylized, Art-Deco-like figural sculpture. After hís 
1957 emigration to Turkey, where he became chair- 
man of the sculpture department at he Academy of 
Fine Arts in Istanbul and then joined the architecture 
faculty at the Istanbul Technical University, he artist 
attempted to reincorporate elements of his progres 
sive early veuvre, but the late abstract works manifest 
his metamorphosis from a genuinely experimental 
artistinto a co 


orming modernist. 


Belling began his career as a sculptor alter serving 
an apprenticeship from 1905 to 1907 as a Modelleur 
(modeler), Aleinplastiker (maker oEsmall sculptures), 


nd seulptor. With his colleague Emil Kasedow, he 
established an independent studio for decoration, 
Aleinplastik, and arts and crafts in Berlin. ln 1909, he 
began receiving commissions for set desigas, includ. 
ing work lor the important theater director Max Rein- 
hardL In 1912, he entered the Runstakademie in Ber- 


lin-Charlotenburg, where he worked in the studio of 
ñ ñ ñ 


1, Paul Westhicis. “Auftokt des Architektursollens” Das 
hunstblatt, vol. 4. no. 12, December 1920, p. 366. 


74 


Peter Breuer, a sculpture professor at the Kunst 
akademie, until 1922, 


Belling's earliest independent works in tree 
dimensions, Hounded Soldiers (1915, bronze). Conbat 
(1916, bronzc), and Female Dancer (1916, gilded wood, 
Ihre versions: Saarland-Museuna, Moderne Galerie, 
Saarbriicken; Georz Kolbe Musenm, Berlin; 
Kunstmuseum, Dússcldor!) justify art historian Allred 
Kuhus classification of him as a “sculptor of rhythmic 
motion” Belling later characterized this fest phase of 
creativity himsel ¡sses are broken and pierced, 
conscionsly turning away from the blocklike mass. At 
the beginning lle figures are still realistic; then ey 
become frecr”” In fis contras! between body and gar- 
ment, Female Dancer is veminiscent of the Jugendstl 
character of such works as Hoetger's figure for Ue 
Fountain of Justice in Elberteld (1910, bronze; 
destroyed). lis serpentine turaing and (he symmnetri- 
cal posture of the arms may be compared 10 Georg 
Rolbe's Dancer Nijinsky (1914, hronze). Butwitth 
respect to formal abstraction, Belling's figure sur- 
passes Ihese other sculptures. The starkly angled 
limbs create an expressive spatial dynamic of motion, 
foreshadowing later sculptures which share the dance 
motif, such as Group Dance (1917; destroyed). While 

¡cither the laterwork nor Female Dancer tained the 
level of the prewar works of Archipenko (e.£., Red 
Dance, 1912 15;fig.2, p. 58). Belling did achieve this 
in his Expressionist groups of 1918, Zhe Man (li 
stone, Museum Folkwang, Essen) and Squatting Man 
nd Standing Moman (plastor [Gips]; destroyed). 


Belling continued to simply physical forms, redue: 
ing the human figure o a cipher WVith Zríad, his se 
ond phase o ereativity began. This sculpture was 

tered in the Kunstausstellung Berlin of 1920 5n Ue 
true spirit of the Gesamtkunsticerk, and te artist sup- 
posediy intended to recreate tin another version “six 
meters high, builcof brick and colorfully plastered:” 
Thie abstraction of the dancers' forms canno! be 
regarded as a singular phenomenon, Other Berlin 
sculptors such as Karl Herrmann and Garbe were 
pursuing a similar goal by this time. Herzog had 
attained completely alistract works in 1918-19, and 
Waner was working even earlier, ín 1916, with pierced 
masses (e-£ Livina Iron, bronze). What distinguished 
Belling was the methodical nature 08 bis ideas, Zriad is 
a senlpuure in the round, meant to be seen from mul. 
tiple viewpoints. The formation of three-dimens 
ally effective Raumkoórper (spatial bodies; Belling's 
term) through use of elear cubie forms was the con= 
sciously articulated, progressive element in Belling's 
senipture, This element was cited by him as character- 
istic of his plastic artin intentional opposition to the 
“picturelike” compactness of the sculptures of the Mu- 
nich classicist Adolf von Hildebrand. 


Belling's concept of “tectonic form” was expanded 


DIDIER LADRILLO 
2 Gallery Meyhe, New dork. Belli, est cat, 1955. 


3. This piece appears as number 1096 in Uhe catalogue for the 
Bunstausstellung Berlin, 1920. 


in his construction of entire rooms as Raw kunst (spa- 
tal art). These projects, as previously mentioned, 
originated in collaboration with Novembergruppe 
architects Walter Wúrzbach, Max and Bruno Tant, Al- 
fred Gellhorn, and Wassili Luckhardt, and were fol- 
lowed by designs for advertising. The latter included a 
seulpture for an automobile company at the Berlin 
Avus Speedway (1920, painted cement; destroyed), 
designed in collaboration with Luckhardt, and papier- 
máchó mannequins for the windows of department 
stores in Berlin and Paris. While these works were cre- 
ated primarily as a means of financial support, they re- 
Nected the eclectio styles and influences that are seen 
in Belling's sculptures of 1921, 


In this same year, Alfred Kuhn declared: “Possibly 
alter so much deceptive Expressionism, so much 
mendacions ecstasy, the exclusively intellectual, 
which without a doubt is more in tune with today 
mentality than righteous screams and gestures of 
embracing mankind, must again be stressed:"* In 
making this statement, Kubn was referring to 
Archipenko's development, but he could have been 
describing that of Belling, whose Gesture of Freedom 
(1920, mixed media: wire, cloth, and plaster; 
destroyed) had alri arodied Expressionist-revo 
lutionary pathos. The Mahogany Head of the following 
year (cat. no. 30) presents a mixture of Expressionist 
Characteristics and the Neue Sachlichkeit's smooth 
ness of form, The head depicts a character typical of 
ne revolutionary postwar era, the fanatic agátator (eE 
Felixmúllers painting, Otto Rúhle Makes a Speech 
(1920, Nationalgalerie, Berlin, DDR]. and George 
Grosz's caricatures). The strong emotion and tight 
Cubistand Expressionist formal language of Gesture 
uf Freedor are combined in Mahogany Head with the 
“spatial body” concept. The face is hollowed ou 
that the nose appears to he frcestanding, as if 
stretched on a frame between forehead and upper lip, 
and the exlinders of the eyes protrudo, A dynamic 
structure of individual forms has been developed out 
of alternating positive and negative volumes. At the 
same time, elements of abstract African seulpture 
have been combined with those of mimetic natural 
ism: the mouth is opened in a screar, the eyes in an 
excited glance. In such hybrid forms, the final stage of 
Expressionisma, or rather its transition into other 
stylistic forms, is documented. The hollowness within 
the head, the abstraction of parts of the face (nose, 
lips) anticipate Belling's later head constructions (e.£., 
Sculpture 23), whereas the base combined witb the 
shape of the neck anticipate characteristics of the por 
trait mask of the director Joseph von Steruberg (1950, 
bronze). 


Organic Forms: Striding Man (cat. 0. 31), of the 
same year as Mahogany Head, demonstrates how 
elosely combined objective and expressive forms were 
in Belling's work at the beginning of the twenties. Of 
course, here the influence of Italian Futurism was 
stronger, as can be seen in the dynamic, spirallike, 
DOLLAR UI EADAD 
4 Kuho, (921, p. 124 


turning motion of the figure, the opening up of vol- 
ume, tbe simultaneity of man and machine, technical 
power and organic form (cf. Umberto Baccioni's 
Unique Forms of Continuity in Space, 1915/cast 1931, 
bronz 


An the course of the twenties, Belling's popularity 
increased, primarily as a result of his architectonic 
works. In 1924, a one-man exhibition was arranged for 
him in the lionalgalerie, Berlin, and the wood ver- 
sion of Triad was purchased by that museum. Belling 
demonstrated his skill as a craftsman in large commis 
sioned works for German and Duich labor unions 
(1925-52), which he executed primarily in metal. One 
of the most original portrait masks of this time is that 
of the wellánown Berlin collector and dealer Alfred 
Flechtheím (cat. no. 52). Here Belling has reduced the 
portrait to the most characteristic facial features, the 
fashioning of which is similar to a caricature (see fig, 
3.p.77). This senlpture, which appears to be without 
mass or weight, originated as a wire construction. la 
its utilization of negative form as a plastic means, it 
follows Archipenko's works of the early twenties. 
When, at the beginning of the turtes, Belling's style 
changed to one of naturalistic classicism, this only 
increased his public recogi was evidenced by 
his election to the Akademie der Kímste in 1931. ln 
1957, however, his artwork banned in Germany=7riad 
was shown at the Entartete Kunst exhibition — Belling 
emigrated to Turkey. Añer 1945, his final phase of cre- 
ativity began, including abstract-symbolic and sorue 
neo-Jugendstil works. Not until 1966 did Belling 
return to Germany, setling in Krailling near Munich. 
JH 


Cat. no, 50 
Mahogany Head (Kopf in 
Mahagoni). 1921 

Wood 

5120 cm 


20% 1 7%in.) 
Von der Heydi-Muscum. 
Wapp 
Nerdinge 


Inscribed Rudolf Belling 21. Vhis is 
one 005 know examples ofhis sub- 


Jectia second is in Ihe Belling estate, 


while lhe present location ol the 
third is unknown 


Cat. no. 31 
Organic Forms: Stridina Man 
(Organische Formen: Schrei 
tender), 1924 

Bronze, silver-plated 


h:5£6 cm. (28% in.) 

The St. Lonís Art Museum, Mis 
souri, Gif ol Mr and Mrs, Mor- 
ton D. May, 250:1959 
Nerdinger, 58 


Tascribed Rudolf Beltin, 


Phisis one of three ka 


21 01 base 


yw casts; the 
other two are in the Saarland 
Museum, Moderne Galerie, 

briicken, and the Bellimg e 


Cat no, 52 

Portraitof the Art Dealer Ared 
Flechthcim (Bildnis des Kunst 
hándiers Ayred Flechthcim), 
1927/castafter World War 11 
Bronze 

18:73 12x 15 cm, 

(Mx Ax 5 in) 


The Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, The John R. Van Derlip 
Fund 

Nerdinger, 58 


Tascribed fudolf Belling 1927 on 
hase, Fire 


nced 
The 
lern Art, New Vark 


originally; they are now ki 
Museum uf Mo 
he Muse 
Denningen, Botterdan; sud the 


collection of Wolfzang Werner, Bre 
men. Each measures 19.3 cm, (17 
ln 
(Merkmodell) vas destroyed dur 
World War ll, aer wvhich Blling 


ight. The plaster model 


created new models ola slightly 


smaller size 


LLANO 


50 


Fig.1 
Bell 
e. 1925, 


atwork in his studio, 


Fig.2 
Triad (Dretklang), 1919 
Bronze 

90%85x7 

(5535 30% ln.) 


Fig. 5 
Alfred Flechthein 
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Conrad Felixmúller 
worked in three dimen- 
sions for only a single year 
of his long artistic carcer. 
Five ofan original group of 
either seven or nine wood 
reliefs and sculptures are 
preserved: all ofthem 
were made in 1925. These 
figures, as singular as they are when compared with 
his paintings and graphic works, are significant 
because they were made durinz a period in which the 
artíst abandoned his carlier Expressionist convictions 
or the more naturalistic approach which he 
tained for the rest of his life. Although they are not 
typical of eiter his earlier or later works, lhese sculp- 
lures are significant as examples of the stylistic search 
undertaken by many other artísts of Felixmúller's gen- 
eration at this time. 


Felixmúller was a wunderkind — at age fourteen he 
began drawing lessons at the Kunstgewerbeschule ín 
Dresden, From 1912 to 1915 he studied paieting at he 
Kunstakademie, Dresden. His first exhibition was held 
in 1914 at the then-famous J.B. Neumann Galerie in 
Berlin. A year earlier he had completed a portfolio of 
thirteen woadents, Songs of Pierrot Lunaire, which 
was published in 1915 by Emul Richter's gallery in 
Dresden. In October of 1912, Felixmúller had attendes 
a performance ol Arnold Sehónberg's melodrama 
Pierrot Lunaire, op.21, based on poems by Albert 
Giraud. It featured Albertinc Zehme, who spoke and 
sang dressed in a Pierrot costume, while the orchestra 
played behind a screen. This new music and íts excit- 
ing performance moved Felixmáller deeply, 
prompting the woodeuts which, although obvionsly re 
lated to work hy Munch and the Brúcke artists, made 
free and individual use of the Expressionist idiom. 
Schónberg, impressei by the portfolio which 
Felixmúller had sentto him, invited the young artist to 
the first performance of his Gurrelieder in Leipzie. 
This mecting resulted in an astonndingly sure etched 
portrait of the composer, which swelled the graphic 
veuvre of the seventes -old artist to forty-Four 
works. Perhaps the youngest accomplished artistin 


Dresden, Conrad Felixmúller was also undoubtedly 
one of the most talented. Fortunately, be was not 
drafled until almost the end of the War in 1917. He 
abhorred the fighting and refosed to serve actively, 
deciding instead to work for a short period as a uu 
ina psychiatric hospital in Arnsdort.+ 


Ta 1916, Felixmúller had begun to altract like- 
minded men and women to the Expressionist soirees 
which he held in his Dresden studio to encourage 
young poets, writers, political activists, and artists to 
exchange their views of the times and of lheir art. Dur- 
ing this period FelixmáBler became acquainted with 
Henwarth Walden and his journal Der Sturm, and in 
1915-16 contríbuted graphic works Lo that publica 
tion, as well as exhíbiting in the Galerie Der Sturm. In 


1. See his autobiography entitled “Der Prolet (Pónecke);" Die 
Aktion, voi. 10, no, 23/24. June 12, 36. 
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1916, he made contact with Franz Plemfert, editor of. 
the politically azgressive journal Die Alction, and sub- 
sequently began to publish graphic works and articles 
¡here, This fricndship lasted nntil 1928, Felixmúllers 
activities in Dresden multiplied. He published work in 
many of the Expressionist jonruals suclr as Die Sichel 
(The Sickle), Die Sehóne Raritát (The Beautiful Curio), 
and others. Me became cofounder of the influential 
journal Menschen (Mankind) and when the War was 
over became the leader ofthe Sezession: Grape 1910, 
h was composed of Uhe most gifled young artists 
in Dresden, including Otto Dix, Lasar Segall, Otto 
Schubert, Otto Lange, Forster, and Voll. 


ANcr having organized the Sezessiows first two 
exhibitions, Felixmúller became disappointed in hís 
colleagues since they did no! share his strong political 
commitments, and he leflthe group. la the meantime, 
he had married Londa Freiin von Berg, and aer a 
short period spent in Wiesbaden visiting an early pa- 
tron, the collector Hejurich Kirehbol, he setied with 
his young family outside Dresden ¡o the small town of 
Klotzsche and tricd to carn a living. la 1920, 
Felixmúller received the Grosser Staatspreis fíir 
Malerei (Great State Prize for Painting), a prize which 
granted its winner one year of study in Rome, Instead 
of going 1o that inflation-ridden city, however, 
Felixmuller obtained permission to spend the allotted 
time in the Rubr district, where his brother was a min- 
ing engineer While there, he discovered the harsh a 
poverty-stricken world of the miners which he 
depicted so convincingly that the famous comedy 
writer and dramatist Carl Stermbeim credited bin 
with having painted the first true proletari 


A slowly developing disappointmentwitb the Woí- 
mar Republic and the necessity of supporting hís fam- 
ily led Felixmúller to a change in style, This began 
with shighit modifications in the coloration of his paint- 
ings. greater naturalism in hís graphic works, and 
increased classicism in his portrais. Felixmúller's 
great woodeuts of the well-known German painters 
Lovis Corinth (1925) and Max Lichermana (1926) and 
dramatist Carl Sternheiw (1925) are high points of this 
new stylistic direction, Feliymúller never joined the 
Neue Sachlichkeit movement. He remained an “en- 
gazed” artist, but his work shiled from an agitated, 
political stance to a more balanced view of life, His 
concern with the didactic potential of his art is dem- 
onstrated by a number of graphic portfolios which he 
produced at this time. 


In 1957, the Nazis confiscated 151 of Felixmúiller's 
works from various public collections. Prior to this 
Lime, tbey had exbíbited 40 of them in an exbíbition ol 
“degenerate” art called Spiegelbilder des Verfalls (Mir- 
ror Images of Decay) held in April 1953 in Dresden; 
now 7 works were included in the Entartete Kunst 
exhibition in Munich. 


During the Nazi period, Felixmúller continued to 
work with no chance of exhibiting, and at the very end 

'" PA 
2 Carl Sternheim, “Felismúller;* Der Ciccrone, vol. 15, 10. 19. 
Detober 1923, pp. 8S1-87. 


ofthe Second World War he was dralted. His how 
and studio in Berlin were bombed. He was taken pris 
oner on the Russian front and only returned to Ger- 
'many in the fall of 1945, ln 1949, he was appointed a 
professor of painting and drawing at the Martin-Lu- 
ther-Universitát, Hallo. He retired in 1962, again mov- 
ingto Berlin, where he died in 1977. Prior to his death, 
however, he had the satisfaction of seeing himself 
*rediscovered” in a number of exhibitions in presti: 
ñons museums in both East and West Germany. While 
his later; more realistic paintings and graphics 
received due recognition and praise, the publicwas 
especially surprised by bis earlier, powerful Expres- 
sionistworks, which had not been seen for many 
cars, Felixmúller was none too » m 
phiasis on works wbich he regarded as youthful ab- 
errations; as early as 1926, he had atempted to “re- 
call” such works, tryiug to exchange them for more 
recent productions. 


In the few seniptures that Fclixmúller created, one 
can detect forms that he had used ín graphics and 
paintings, in combination with hints of his new stylis 
tic direction, AlLof the seniptures represent erotic 
female nudes. Vet while some of the sculptures are re: 
lated in their reference Lo primitive ferúlity fetishes. 
he variety of the forms ds remarkable, 

The Nude in Coat (cat. no. 35) is the most Expres 
sionist of Mhese sculptures, The effect of the erotically 
distorted breasts and hip is strengihened by the trian- 
gular form of the face, Neither the feet nor hands are 
seulpted in detail and the elongated neck emphasizes 
the diflerence between the tura of lhe head and he 
focus of the eyes. An earlier color lithograpb of 1918, 
Loving Moman (Sólo, 140) as well as the woodcut 
Flowing Hair o the same ycar (Sólo, 156) reveal the 
artist's preocenpation with hair as a dominant deco- 
rative motif. The similarily with the engraving entitled 
Beloved Iifo (cat... 35) is ubvious, although the re- 
lief is more provocative and forthright. 

Standinz Nude with Flowing Hair (cat. no. 56) again 
displays the hair motif and exaggerated Expressionist 
concerns, The torso of a nude woman is framed by an 
undulating mass o bair; her left hand supports her leN 
bre led to the right and slightly down- 
ward. The facial structure is simplified but natural 
enough to be interpreted easily as a thouahtful, medi- 
tative expression, The distance between chin and 
breasts is unnaturally extended and accentuated by 
1he long, flowing hair. 


While all of Felixmúiller's reliefs and seulptures are 
erotic, their expression ranges from the bluntly 
provocative to the dreamy and contemplative. When 
one compares the earlier woodeuts and lithographs of 
1918, for instance, with some of the etebings in the 
1925 portfolio entitled Toman, the position of the 
sculptural works at the threshold ofa changing siyle 


DODODORLARAD LOADED O O AA AS SAN 

3, For example, from the collector Heinrich RirchhofT 
Wiesbaden. Sec the letter to ¡GrchloITof September 28, 1926, 
in Archiv fir Bildende Kunst ar Germanischen National 
museum, Nuremberg. 


becomes clear. The Expressionist Felismúller had be- 
gun 10 sec life differently, as had so many other 
Expressionists of (he “second generation” —P- 


vG. 


Cat.ao. 53 
Beloved Wife (Geliebte Frau. 
1921 

Stuel engraving, from the 
portfalia 6. Stahstiche (6 Steel 
'ngravings) 

251 19.5 cm 

(9% x 
Titus E 


19205, This Ngnre, embraced hy the 
< ka the background, is seem 

n in the sculpture Luvers (cat 
10.54), 


Cal.no. 54 
Lovers (Licbespaar), 1925 
Oak relief 

2515 cm. 

(53% x 9% x Min) 


Conrad Felixmúller Estate, 
Hambura 


Sigued and dated. No. P7 ha tho art 
Íst's work e 


y the archives 
ofhe Germamsches National 
usen, Nuremberg, 


FELIXMULLER 


so 


FELIXMÚLLER 


Cat. no. 35 

Nude in Coat (Nuekte im Man 
tel), 1925 

Vak relief 

59x 12365 cm. 

(15% xx 2 in) 

Conrad Felixmúller Estate, 
Hamburz 


Signed and dated 


Cat. no. 36 
Standing Nude with Flowina 
Lair (Stehende Nachite mit 
offenem Haar), 1923 

Bronze 

551 71 8em. 

(151 24 x 5% im) 
Berlinische Galerio, Berlin 


Inscribed with pre and casting 
numberon base, No, P4 ia the arte 
istis work catalogue in the: 
fte Germanisches Nationa 
museum, Nuremberg. The clay 
model CTon-Merkmodell and plaster 
(Gips) model no longer exist. Three: 
editions cast in 1925 (March=June) 
An Ubronzes, Falence 
An edition 
castunder th 
of Gerhard Súhn, was executed in 
Hamburg la 1982 on the occasion ol 
lie 85th anniversary of he artists 
birth. All bronzes are inseribed avith 
11 Ue base; Une 1982 

09 mmbered, 


chives 


Cal. no. 57 

VHoman with Elowing Hair 
CErau ie offenen Haar), 1925 
Oak relief 

46x 1512 cm 

(IS/x6x Yin) 

Conrad Felixmúiller Estate, 


Hamburg 


No. Pl in the artists work catalogue 
nte archives of the Germanisches 
Nationalenuseuma, Nuremberg, 
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Otto Freundlich 

Born 1878, Stolp (Pomerania); 
died 1942 or 1943, probably at the 
Majdenek concentration camp, 


near Lublin, Poland. 


Freundlich 


Otto Freundlich, one ofthe 
pioneers of abstract palmt- 
ing, lef bebind a small but 
incomparably original 
plastic ocuvre. Its impor- 
tance for the development 
of modern sculpture. how- 
ever, has only been recog- 


i- nized during the last few 
years, From 1902 Lo 1901, Freundlich studied art his- 
tory with the famous scholar Heinrich WólMin. He did 
not begin his artistic carcer, however, until age Inenty- 
nine, following a stay in Florence. Freundlich himself 
felt that his real talent was painting and not sculpture, 
in which he engaged only sporadically and in conjunc- 
tion with his work as a painter. Paralleling the impor- 
tane sculptures attained great- 
est significance aer 1925, Expressionist character: 
istics imbue his entire ocusre, which is indebted for ts 
more Constructvist attributes to the Parisian avant 
garde. (Beginning in 1908, Freundlich resided pr 
ily io Paris.) 


“Dhhe artists firsL creative period, from 1907 1o 192 
had ts roots in Jugendstil and turn-of-the-century 
ideas of Gesamtkunstucerk. Mis plastic art followed his 
growing palterly abstractión but with a certaio la 
thisis explained by te special problems inherent in 
sculptural realization, 


Freundlich began a series of sculpted heads in 
190607 with a mask, described by the artist himself 
Medusalike, highly stylized self-portrai!" (plaster 
/Gips]: Lost). In Whe Standing Mask (cat. 00. 39) and 
Male Mask (cat. no. 38), architectonic construction 
prevailed exen more distinctly over Ue objective 
vidnal form. The absence of the neck in the Standing 
Mask emphasizes the plastic structure: chin, no: 
month, and forehead are olementary building ele 
ments of the head. Yet the animated surface and undu. 
lating contours still display Rodin's influence. ln his 
jemoies, Freundlich indicated that “(rom 1907, ind 


di 


pendentof any school. | began in my painting to utilize 
colortul, clear, and purely constructive spaces, lacking 
md 


in either naturalistic or Impressionist elements, 
from 1908 04 1 have been faitliful to this techniqu 
Such tendencies in Freundlicir's sculpture were first 
sted by the 1910 Bus! 0f a Homan (plaster [Gips). 
Waliraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne), in which the 
surface of he face is tighUly stretched and rhytmically 
rasted to the inciscd eyes and mouth. The series of 
ads reached is initial high poínt in the larger-than 
life sculpture of 1912, The New Man. This work was 
illustrated by the Nazis on the cover of the 191 
Entartete Kunst exhibition catal je and Uws gañ 
an unfortunate notoriely (ig 1, p. 85). Here the head 
has been transformed into an architecture of ba 
plastic masses. lts surface is animated not in an 


sugg 


Impressionistic manner, but by the building up of bits 

of clay, giving the sculpture the qualily of masonry 

Phe angular heaviness of this upturned head, the pro- 
6 Ni ' Í 

L Otto Freuadlich, “Autobiographische Notiz;" 1941, in 

Sehrifen, ed. Uli Bol 2521 


», Cologne: DuMont, 1982, 


nounced facial features, compressed contours, and 
emphasized jaw are reminiscent of Euster Island 
heads. ln the few paíntines extant from this period 
(0.2, Abstract Composition, 1911, private collection, 
Hamburg), a comparable abstraction is noticeable — 
optical impressions were transformed imo a system of 
thyihmically arranged, sharply delimited spaces, 

ically ted together, Freundlich denied the in 
Nuence of Cubist painting, although he was a friend of 
Picasso and well informed in regard to Cubist develop 
mens (in 1909 he had a one-man show at Clovis 
agot's gallery)2 Yet a stylistic comparison of bis paint- 
ings from 1911 to 1912 with those of Francis Picabia, 
for example, from the same period (e.£,, Procession in 
Seville, 1912, Rothschild Collection, New York) reveals 
distinet parallels which are hardly conccivable with- 
uta knowledge of Cubism. 


By the beginning ol World War 1, Otto Freundlich 
had created an important early oeuvre that had 
received recognition al a number of imernational 
exhibitions, such as the Neue Sezession Berlin (1911 
12), the Cologne Sonderbund exhibition (1912), Me 
Moderne Kunst Kring in Amsterdam (1912), Merwarth 
Walden's first Iferbstsalon (1913), and the Cologn 
Merkbund exhibition (1914), The prewar years had 
provided him with new sources for the development of 
his ideas concerning Gesamikunstucerk. Mis acquain- 
ance with Jean Arp and Arp's circle, Ihe tapestries he 
ed for the tivo Van Res, and his study ol Medi- 
med glass were particularly influential in ts 


Shortly before the beginning of World War, 
Freundlich returned to Germany and served as a 
medie in Cologne, yet even these adverse conditions 
did not discourage him. la a letter of November 15, 
1916, he wrote, “Phe more unspiritual, 1he more bru- 
1al the present the more Spiritual, the finer things one 
must do. That is strength? Throngh the politically 
active writer Ludwig Rubiner, he established closer 
contacts will the antiwar movement surrounding the 
periodicals Dic Ation and Zeit-Echo (Echo of the 
Time), tor which he wrote articles and produced 
araphics. 


Freundlich's first experiments with abstract sculp- 
lure began about 1916 and resulted in rhythmic 
configurations emphastzing the horizontal dimension; 
their hiomorphie shapes were evocative o Arp. 
Freundlicls modeling in accordance with the princi- 
ples of rhythmic planes was probably advanced 
considerably by his work in stained glass and mosá 

1cs.* The large mosaic Birth 0/Man (1918-19, Grosse 
Haus, Stádtische Búhnen, Co 


»zne) was commás- 


PIELES ERE EDUARD ARAS LADA) LARA EARL 
2. Te Parisian art dealers Clovis Sagot and Daniel 
habmweiler were 110 of lhe mostimportant Cubist deolers, 


3. Rheinisches Landesmuscum Bonn, 1978, p. +. 


4. ln his text of 1934 “Die Wege der abstrakten Kunst" 
Freuudlich himself cited the techniques ofstained glass and 
imples of the tree organization of two-dimer 
sional areas. See Aust, Otto Freundlich 1874-1943: 4us Briefen 
und Au/iñtzen, 1960. 


sioned by the Cologne merchant and collector Joseph 
Feinhals, who supported Freundlieh as early as 1915 
and financed his Cologne studio. During the period of 
1919-20, a time of new beginnings and ideas of 
'eundlich ercated another large archi 
ic, a memorial to tho Wissinger family in 
the Stabhnsdorf cemetery near Berlin. This work w 
collaboration with two Novembergruppe colleagues 
the architect Max Taut and the seulptor Rudolf Belling. 
Freundlicl's contribution to this joint venture was the 
sculpture for the tombstone. 


tectural mosa 


Freundlicl's development during the twer 
characterized by increasing abstraction and the con- 
plete renunciation of objective detail. lt can be traced 
particularly well hy considering his stained glass win- 
dows from the first hall of he decade, Work in this me- 
dium directed Freundlieh's attention increasingly 
toward problems of light in painting, where his con 
trasts of light and dark communicate a polaríty of 
meaning. Light is nota means of creating ¡llusions of 
space, bubrathe o tal constitutes forn 
Freundlicks angular breaking np of two-dimensional 
planes came about when he became acquainted with 
what he termed 


“The intimate combination of all picton 
each one of which, like a cell in an organism, is 
transferring power to another cell, resulting in an 
uninhibited circulation of power throughout the 
whole organism. 1 had to elíminate the egocentric 
element, so elosely associated with the depiction of 
man, plant, and object: 1 had to arrive ata kind of 
dialectic language of the colors hemseh 


Such Insights had consequences for Freundlicl's 
sculptural modeling. With regard to its degree of 
abstraction, the /fead of 1925 (plaster: destroyed) 
night be considered a nonfigurative architecture of 
plastic masses, Yet the sculpture derived its blocklike 
expression specifically from this objective ambiva- 

As in the case of Ihe earlier heads, the composi- 
is expressive but has become more compact and 
dynamic. The Head s structure of restrained upward 
movement was developed throngh the contrast of 
towering and hanging volumes, as well as the con- 
sequent activation of the spaces between them. lis 
only a small step to the two monumental sculptures 
Ascension (1929, bronze) and Architectural Sculpture 
(1934, bronze). with which Freundlich, now a member 
ofthe Constructivist group Abstraction Création 
(Abstraction Creation).* altracted attention in Paris. 
These two seulptures display an ambiguons verti- 
cality; they are not modeled out of one mass buLare 
built up from individual, independent forms — a pro 
cess oPaccumulation comparable Lo the construction 
of prehistoric dolmens. These two pieces are the most 
significant iu Freundlici's seulptural oeuvre. 

ADODDNERAUARO RIADA CAMARA DE FIBAMNADAD DOCIRIIR ADE TNA DIAD EA DnO Ml 
5. See Ono Freundlich, "Bekenntnisse cines revolutionáren 
Malers;? 1935, in Aust, op. cl 


6. Members included Piet Mondrian, Jean Arp. Wassily 
Kandinsky, and Robert Delannay 


Freundlich developed his late work with an amazing 
consistency and under the ost difficult material con 
ditions. During the thirties the constant theoretical ve: 
fection that characterized his career reached a philo 
sophical penetration of the highestlevel, as is 
evidenced in his writings. rmany bis 
works were removed from museums and displayed al 
the Entartete Kunst exhibition of 1957, they continued 
to draw attention al important international exhibi 
tions, such as the Basel Konstrukivisten show (1957), 
the Amsterdam Abstrakte Kunst exhibition (1958), and 
the London Modera German Art exhibition (1958). M 
the beginning of 1959, Ereundlich, who was J 
was interned. He was released the following ye: 


wish, 


ras 
the result of Picasso's intervention. Soon aer, be sue 
cceded in Nlecing lo the eastern Pyrenees, where he 
went into hiding until 1942. ln December ofthal 
he was arrested at St. Martin-de-Fenouillet and ulá 

mately deported to Poland. He either died en route or 
in the concentration camp ul Majdanek near Lublin 


la the files, Freundlicb's París studio iu the rue 
was opened to the public. The influ- 
ing ás recognizable in the vivid work of 
is (among others thatof Serge 
PoliakolT and Maurice Estéve). Since 
considerable and growing interest has developed ín 
Freundlich's late projects such as the Lighthouse 0f the 
Seven Aris (€. 1956, plaster /Gips] model, Estate o£ Otto 
Freundlich, Pontoise, France), a construction which 
was planned to accommodate the sculptures ofa num- 
ber ofartists, 4. Ha y. W 

OIR RAIDER 
7. Otto Freundllch, “Die Wes 
Aust, op. cit. nio. 7: "Kichtlinien for den Unterricht ja der 
bildenden Kunst 1935, 3-page typescript, Estate oT O! 
Freundlich. Pontoise, France; and “Ideen und Bilder" 1940 
42.82-page typescript, Estate al Otto Freundlich, Pontalse, 
abridged in Rheinisches Landesimuscum Bona, 1978, 
66, 


p sixties, 


der abstrabien Runst" 1954, ln 


Cat, no. 38 

Male Mask (Mánnliche Maske), 
1909 

Bronze 


52,71 22x 12 cm, 
(12/4 x 8% x M4 in.) 
Private Collection, Cologne 


per von Walde 


Prosumably 2 casts exist. This one is 
msi 


“another castis signed O. 


under the chi 


Cat, no. 359 
Standing Mask (Stehende 
Maske), 1909 


125x115 cm. 
(20 x 10% x 17 ám.) 
Prival 
Heusioy 


Inscribed Otto 1909 4 
Exhibued atte Mene Se 
ell 


Graphische 


1910.n0. 1 
and atihe Sonderbundd. Cologa 


FREUNDLICH. 


([ENTAR 


T E 


PREIS 30 PFG. 


FREUNDLICH 
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catalogue, 1957. with 
Freundlich's New Man (Dic 
neue Mensch) 1912, plaster 


(Gips); destroyed. 


Fig.2 
Head (hop), 1912 

Plaster (Gips) 

Destroyed 

Heusinger von Waldega, 62 


Herbert Garbe 
Boen 1888 Berlin. 


died 1945 as French prisoner of war 


Garbe 


Herberí Garbe studied 
sculpture at the 
Kunstgewerbeschule in 
Munich and aUthe 
Kunstakade Berlin 
(1910-12). ANer complet 
ing his training, he maín- 
tained a studio al the latte 
institution. Mis early sculp- 
tures, which the scholar Alfred Kuhn described as 
“graceful Rococo art? were igural, decorative, and 
characterized by rhythmic motifs depicting motion. 
Due to Garbe's military service during World Warl, his 
early oeuvre is notextensive, yet itis important insofar 
as such works as the Zragic Group (1912, plaster 
[Gips|; destroyed) revcal the beginnings of his later 
two-figure, dancelike seulptures of 1919-20. This 
later group represents the sculptor's brief Expressi 
istinterlude, which would be unimaginable without 
the influence of the g 
Belling. 


motifs of Archipenko and 


Even Garbe's striding nde of 1918, Midlking Moman 
(plaster /Gips/; destroyed), with ts head leaning back 
and its hands gropitz and outstretched, is stll so 
conventional in itsstatic composition, geared toward a 
le view; that one could never have predicted 

¡e's work ofUhe following year — couples engaged 
:omplicated, intertwined motions, The sculptures 
of 1919-20 are the work of an average 
porarily assumed progressive traíts due to his associ- 
ation with the inspirational Novembergruppe. Garbe's 
most important encounter in this circle was with the 
sculptor Emy Roeder, whom he married in 1920. 
Shared characteristics may be seen in the work of 
these two artists, particularly around 1920, inchiding 
the use of common motifs — for example, in Slecp/ 
Lovers of 1919 (cat. no.40) and Rocder's Sleeping Cou- 
ple (1920, stucco; destroyed). During thís period, both 
artists were imtensely preoccupied with the fashioning 
ot reliels (cf, Garbe's relief Zhree Mamen, 1919-20, 
wood, Nationalgalerie, Berlin), an interest which for 
Garbe served as pictorial clarification of his sculpta 
motion-motifs. Garbe's and Roeder's cho 
a preferred matería 


artistwviho ten 


ce ofwood as 


lowed their plastic forms new 
concision and ana 


There were, of course, significant differences in 
Iheirwork as well: whereas Emy Roeder was co 
cerned with depicting herown spiritual experience by 
means of a closed, outwvardly calm form, Garbe sought 
lo convey the same feelings in extroverted depictio 
of motion. His sculptural groups of 1919 Eros (nood; 
lost), Blue Graup (terracota: destroyed), Sleep/Lovers, 
and Group of Death (1wo versions; both lost) — now 
originated in quick succession. The themes of these 
works are those of Expressionism— 


oticisim, conflict, 
eestasy. As in expressive dance, Ihe motion-motifs are 


composed of rhythmic parallels and contrasts. The 
imerweaving of the bodie: 
arms and legs, 


angular positioning of 
nd inclusion of negative space are 


close lo Belling's 1917-19 formulations. For example, 
the horizontal extension of the sculpture Sleep may he 


compared to thal of Belling's Group Dance (1917; 


destroyed); Eros is similar Lo Belling's Standing Man 
avi Alis Mife (1918, plaster [Gips]: destroyed). With 
respect lo lhe contrast of movement involved ina 
standing Mizure bending toward a reclíning one, both 
Eros and Slecp/Lovers are modeled on Archipenko's 
Dance Duo (1912, bronze). Archipenko's sculptures 
were shown in a large one-man exhibition in 
Herwarth Walden's Galerie Der Sturos in 1918. 


Of course, these comparisons can only go so far; 
Garbe's dancelike groups appear more conventional 
when viewed in relation Lo Belling's 7riad (fig. 2, p. 77) 
— an abstract sculpture which nevertheless depicts 
dancers. Belling was much more committed to stc. 
tural problems of Kaumplastik: (space sculpture) und 
he equal treatment and interdependence ol positive 
and negative volumes. Garbe"s work is closer Lo the 
sculptures of Novembergruppe artists Georg 
Leschnitzer or Max Krause that are characterized by 
simple reductions of physical forms. The contrast 
between compressed and extended shapes seen in 
Slecp/Lovers ás ikewise limitod in its relationship to 
Belling's Group Dance, tor Belling has presented al- 
most mechanical dynamics ol motion with no mimetic 
quality, vhereas Garbe in his motion-motifs has 
depicted elementary feelings of mutual affection and 
commitment, His fashioning of the surface similarly 
serves as an expression of life processes. The cuble 
swengihening and hniting of he plastic forin in 
Slecp/Lovers vesembles armor, corresponding lo the 
protective, closed quality of sleep: the angular; broken 
surface of the lost Group u/ Death sculptures cor- 
responded to ideas of growth and transformation. 
Garbe and Roeder collaborated closely into the late 
twventies, butthe differences benween their sculptural 
ideas became more and more obvious, Garbe's ín 
elination toward monumental individual figures was 
alrcady noticeable in their jolnt exhibition at the 
Galerie Ferdinand Móller, Berlin, in 1927. AUhe begin- 
ning afthe thirtics, such a style was in complete agree: 
ment with then-prevalent neoclassicism and brought 
'Garbe numerous public commissions for nudes, rell- 
gions figures, and portraíts. ln 1936, the National 
zalerie in Berlin bought the Female /Jarvester (1956, 
stone), an idealized depiction ol a worker. AUthe same 
time, Garbe created genrelike studies of motion such 
as Goal-Reeper (1950, plaster /Gips]; destroyed). 


ln 1950, Garbe was appointed as sculptor Hichard 

Scheibe's svecessor lo teach sculplure al he Stádel- 

sche Kunstschule in Fraukfurt am Main. He held this 

post until he wvas fired in 1941, when the SS newspaper 

Seluvarze Korps located some of his carly Expression- 

¡st work, and he was declared a “cultural Bolshevik" 
Jl voW 


Cat. no. 40 

Sleep/Lovers (Schlaf; 

L paar), 1919 

Wood 

45 x 03 x 28 cm. 

(17% x 36% x 1 in) 
Kunstmuseum Hannover mit 
Sammnlung Sprengel 


Cat. no. 41 

The Desperate Woman (Die 
Verzuvcifelte), e, 1920 

Oak 

110x 60x 50 cm. 

(454 x 23% x 11% in.) 
Berlinische Galerie, Berlin 


During the years prior to 
World War 1, Cubism creat 
ed no greater reverbera- 
tions outside Fra 


nee than 
in Prague, wbere its inter- 
pretations were often 
wholly independent of 
French models. Art hist 
ans, collectors, and local 
artists' gronps appeared as mediators between Paris 
and Prague. Between 1910 and 1915, the collector and 
theoretician of Cubism Vincene Kramár acquired 
important works by Picasso, Braque, and Derai 
Using Expressionism as a point of departure, the 
Czech painters Emil Filla, Bohumil Kubista, Vincene 
Benes, and Antonin Prochazka, the sculptor Oto 
utfreund, and a few architects formed the Skupina 
vegtarufch umelcú (Gronp of Fine Artists). Betueen 
1911 and 1915, they propagated Cubism as the pro- 
gram of their generation both in exbibitions and in the 
periodical Umélecky mésiénik (Artistic Monthiy). This 
popularization of Cubism was advanced by the appli 
cation oFits principles beyond the realms ol painting 
and sculpture — in architecture and in decorative arts, 
such as furniture, ceramies, and glass. 


Ideas concerning the picture or sculpture as o 
ganism, the logic of composition, the liberation of 
color from its imitative function, the use of planes, 
clearrbythm, and geometric forms — these were taken 
from French Cubism. But whereas the French one 
sidedly stressed -gories, the Prague fol- 
lowersstrovefora balancinz of rational and emotional 
tive, and 
expressive orders, With reference to sculpture, this 
had the Following implication: Guifreund replaced Y 
Iytical French approach to senipture, as seen, for 
example, ín Picasso's early Cubist Head of a Woman 
(fig. 10, p. 18), witb the idea of sculpture as materi- 
alization of feeling: “The seulpture is a m 
of the motifs effect.... The seulptor directly materi 
izes the vision reflected in his soul....* Gutfreund's 
sculpture is a fusion, characterístic for the Prague 
Cubists, of “Gothic” expressive mysticism. Baroque 
dynamies, and French Cubist rationality 


aspects, a harn 


y of gcometric, constr 


The intention to introduce a rational aspect into 
Ue treatment of emotion was already evidentin Gut 
freund's selection of the Frenchman Emile Antoine 
Bourdelle as his teacher: Bonrdelle's tectonic concept 
ofpla Gutfreund when in 1909 he at- 
tended the artists one-man exhibition in Prague; 
Gutfreund consequently studied with Bourdelle ia 
París from 1909 to 1910. A certain proximity to the 
French seulptor's emotional stance may be seen in he 
fic. simplificd form of one of Gutfrennd's first inde- 
pendent works —a portrait of art critic and historian 
Antonin Matejcek (1910, bronze), a close friend of the 
artist during his stay in Paris and his traveling 

4 1910 study Lour of England, Bel 


slic artimpresse 


companion during 


1 Dio Gutfreung, probably writes ln 1911, first published 
1912. Quoted frora Museum des 20. Jabrhunderts, Vienna, 
1969, p. 14 
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gium, Molland, and Germany Yetwith respect to the 
mie structuring of the portrait, Gutfreund set his 
wn course. “For a seulptor” he wrote in bis Paris 
diary, “itis not enough to be skilled in modeling, A 
sculptor must, above all, be a mathematician who 
fashions the mass according to a previonsly consid- 
ered plan, thats, he must also be an architect 


ln 1911, Gutfreund excented a number of seulptures 
with literary subject matter that typily te aforemen- 
tioned mix of elements from Expressionism, Cubism, 
and the Baroque. The latter term applies in the sense 
Uat the animated masses of these works function as a 
means of psychic dramatization. However, Guifreund 
disnguished himself from Baroque seulpture and 
those who continued its tradition, such as Rodin, and 

n this difference lies his modernity. Instead of the dra- 
jatic fervour of the Baroque, he strove for an equal- 
ization of plastic energies; instead of structuring mass, 
heutilizod organized planes; “The new sculpture does 
not know weighx, since volume is replaced by plane. 
Consequently it does nol know aa center of gravity. This 
is Ihe basic formal difference between Baroque and 
contemporary plastic art” In addition to the deforma: 
Mon of natural forms, the Gothic lengthening and Ht- 
erary subject matter may be considered to be Expres- 
sionist characteristics. Gntireund chose troubled 
protagonists from world literature: Job, Hlamlet, Don 
Onixote —sceptics, ponderers, visionarios. Angsí (Cat. 
no.42) recalls figures encoumtered in the writing of 
Dostoeyski and in Edvard Muncl's paintings (ía 1907 
There was a large Munch exhibition in Prague). Angst 
combines a formal system of rhythmic planes with 
expressive coment; lt embodies the welling up of fear. 
This impression is suguested more by the angular, 
ken surface than by mimetic expression. All lines 
directiheviewer's eye up the tapered form toward the 
head, which remains untouched by the systera of ines. 
In comparison, the figure" gesture— the arms crossed 
over the chest and the head sunken imo the 
isformally less productive of this effect. Simi 
ples are noticeable in the figures Hamlet (1911, 
) and Don Quizote (cat. no. 45), which otigi- 
nated during the same year. But whercas the surface 
ofAngst was made dynamic through the faceting ol 
planes, in Hamlet the surface is torn open and drama- 
tized by dilferently ac tons of form. 
The alternation of hollowed-aut and expressively 
protruding shapes, together with be farcical length- 
eninzol proportions, creates a bizarre intensilication 
of expressive meaning. With regard to the combina- 
tion Vf Gothic verticality and Cubist dynamics, the Ñg- 
ure has been compared to Lehmbruek's Rising Youth 
p-147) 

The surfaces of the 1911 figures are deformed and 
geometric, bat these qualitics appear merely Lo bave 
been imposed upon ¡he seulptures as a trausposition 
of the formal principles of Cubist painting, This 
ment changed in works created from 1912 to 1915. 


2. Muzesm Saki vv Lodai, 1974. p. 16. 


alriunders, Vie 


5. Musenm des 2 


1969, p. 19, 


Where the surface was increasingly tora up and rup- 
tures of form occurred. The organic Nexibility of the 
figures and literary subject matter were given up 
vor of complex structures. The sculptures gaíned new 
spatial qualities; they were now dramatized from Me 
inside out. ln the Y oloncellist (1912-15, bronze). a 
new systematic alternation of positive and negative 
volumes occurred, almost concurren with 
Archipenko's experiments with concave plastic art 
Gutíreund's portrait FTKi (cat. no. 44) demonstrates 
the soverciga application of this newly acquired tech 
nique, BullCup from an invisible core toward the out 
side, the forms may be read ina dynamic, tura 
tion, beginning at the neck Uirough the rising checks, 
up to the curls of the hair The individual forms of the 
face— mouth, nose, eyes—are included in a continuum 
of positive and negative volumes. Contonrs appear as 
es of power, illustrative of the energies emana! 
[tom the center. Deep breaks in the mass and protru- 
sions of form reveal an alternating play with space. 
Khylhmically structured, the composition of the head 
unites content and form, endowing the work with a 
particular kind of charm and at the same time mark- 
ts distance from the de-psychologized, systemati- 
cally organized Cubist head constructions of Picasso 
and Archípenko. Viewing Picasso's Head of a Homar 
ata May 1915 exhibition in Prague, Gutfreund stated: 
“Picasso dissects the surface of he object, destroys its 
specific organism he order ta build something new 
The unity of arganism and object must be preserved'* 


he closeness of Gutíreund's sculpture to Cubist 
problemas of form is probably greatest in Cubist Bust 
(1912-15, bronze). This development was interrupted 
by World War, al the outbreak of which Gutfreund 
volunteered for the Foreign Legion and was con 
sequently interned numerous times in a camp In 
southera France. There he created the abstract scul 
ture Siatina Moran (1916, Nationalgalerie, Prague), 
which, nailed together from old boards, may be 
regarded as an incunabulum of Constructivist seulp- 
ture. In line with the neoclassicist tendencies ofthe 
twentles, around the beginning of the decade 
Gutfreuud's oeuvre took a turo toward objective, re- 
alistic sculpture with social subject matter. His group 
sculptures Industry und Commerce (1925 
wood, Nationalgalerie, Prague) have appropriately 
been termed “industry genre” by Eduard Trier. 


In 1926, Guifreund was appointed professor of 
architectural scuipture at the Kunstgewerbeschule, 
Prague, The next year, before reaching the age of 
Ahirty-eight, Gutfreund drowned in the river Moldau 
His most important sculptures are in the National- 
zalerie, Prague. Whereas his realistic work was fa- 
vored far a long time, Gutfreund' significance as an 
important experimental creator of Cubíst sculpture 
went unrecognized until barely two decades ago. 
A. H ve 
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GUTFREUND: 


Cat.no. 42 

Angst, 1911 

Bronze 

h: 148 cm. (58% in.) 


Private Collection 


Inscribed 4/6 G. This pieve ls from 


an edition of during the art 


time, The plaster model is ta 
the Nationalzalerie, Prague. A small 
bronze maquette 
are ln a private collection in Wash 
ington, One lorger version was 


so exists; 2 casts 


cominissioned in 1981 ia 
commemoration of lhe Holocaust; it 
is installed in the Jewish Pavilion a 
the Auschwitz Museum 


Cat, no. 43 
Don Quizote, 1911 
Branze 

h:58.cm. (15 in) 
Private Collection 


Inseribed 4/6 6, Ln This ploce is 
ditron 06 cast during the 
artists lifetime, The plaster model 1s 
c. The 


at Henwarth Waldew's Galerie Der 
Sturm, Berlin, in the Erster 
Deutscher Herbstsalon, no. 153. 


Cal no. 44 

Viki, 191215 

Bronze 

h:35 cm. (15 41) 

a) Reinhard and Selma Lesser 


(Los Angeles only) 
b) Private Collection 
ton and Cologne only) 


Washing 


proposed but incomplete ex 


b) Inseribed 6/6 6 Six casts were 
executed during the artists lifetime 
rot the plaster model. The plaster 
is now in lie Nationalgaleri 


Prague. Five additional casts are lo: 


cated in the Na 


¡onalgalerie, P 
(2 copies); National Museu of 
Wales, Cardiff; Museum Folkwvang 
Essen: and the Guttreund Estate 
Prague. Exhibived in 1915 at 


Herwarih Walden's Galerie Der 
Sturm, Berlin, in the Erster 
Deutscher Herbstsalon, no. 155. 


Fig. 1 

Gutfreund ín his studio, 1912; 
lef, Don Quizote (cat. no. 43), 
far upper-right, -lngst 

(cat. no. 42). 


Erich Heckel 


Boro 1893 Dóboln (Saxony); 


died 1970 Kemmenofen 


Heckel 


In one ol her earliestlet 
1ersto the Hamburg collec- 
tor Gustav Schiefler, Emil 
Nolde's wife, Ada, wrote: 
Here in Dresden Fi in 
contact with the young, 
active members ofthe 
Brixcke, and ¡Us very inter- 
ing and stimulating lo 
be in toneh with their art and their perceptions. 
Recently Heckel has produced beautiful raw wood 
sculptnres, and he made me happy Dy placing two of 
Wenn my room. He is a fine human beíng, so Iyrical, 
so much of a feeling for poctry and desire for 

beauty..." This undated letter, probably written tn 
March 1907, is an important document of the early 

Brúcke years.* le confirms that Nolde and his w 
both considerably older than the a nbers ofthe Dres- 
den group and stylistically rooted in the ninetecnth 
century — were able to recognize the future signifi- 
cance of a kind of art which only shocked most mem- 
bers of 1heir generation, Nolde acknowledged his deht 
o the Bríicke; his alliliation with this group was 
important not only for his own paíntinz, but also 
because it brought about Ihe snbsequent contact of the 
other Brilcke artists with Gustav Schiefler. 


Ada Nolde's letter also indicates how important 
Erich Heckel's initiative and unifying inflnence were 
attbis time for 1he artisis' gronp that he had 
cofonnded. What is perhaps most surprising is the 
willingnoss Nolde's wife expressed to have wood 
sculptures by Heckel, an artist who, in contrast Lo her 
husband, had never reccived any training in wood 
carving, in her home, Unfortunately itis impossible to 
ascertali exactly which figures she was referring to. 
Paul Vogt, who compiled a work index for Heckel dur- 
ingthe artists lifetime, identified the earliestworks as 
aterracotta figure ofa gnometike old woman executed 
in 1904 (Vogt, 1) and two heads of 1905 (Vogt, 
carved from alder. The natural, mythical qualit 
the head ofa bearded n suggest associations with 
the heads of mountain giants, which Nolde drew in 
1895-96 and published as printed postcards 3 lo any 
event, mutual influences must be assumed, and Ihey 
ultimately led to Nolde's resumption of his carving.* 

Approximately bwenty sculptures by Heckel can be 
identified from the period prior to World War l; six 
limestone reliefs were created after World War l- This 
count excludes clay reliefs and handicrals, several of 
which are known. Aside from lhe terracotta of 1904, 
Ihe early senlptures are exclusively wood figures. 
carved from various softwoods such as alder, linden, 
maple, birch, acacia, and poplar. Real hardwoods — 
such as vak — do not seem to have been used, perhaps 


1 Len 
able by his daughter Ottilie. 


Ue estate ol Gustas Seltefer, kiudiy made avall- 


2. Cf. Reinhardt, 1977/78, pp. 4ON.+ 


5. Cf. Altonaer Museum ia Mamburg. 1975. 


+ CI Schleswig-Holsteinisches Landesmuscun and Museum 


Fur Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg, 1960. 
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because itwas not in Heckel's nature to willfully work 
against his material. The desired fort had to grow out 
ofthe organic wood. Heckel songht a meeting ofidea 
and material more intensely and certain]y carlier than 
his Brúcke colleagues, He researched and experi- 
mented with a variety of possibilities and (reely shared 
his results. Any Kad of purism, us far as materials 
were concerned, was as foreign to him as formal 
virtuosity. His expression was intended to reveal his 
inner disposition; the senlpted figure represented its 
creator. Those fortunate enough 10 have met Heckel 
know what this meant and can easily understand why 
Nolde felt so close to Heckel's wooden figures and why 
he was inspired by Heckel and other Brác 
create woodcuts. Interestingly, Nolde had not pre- 
viously used this graphic technique, which may be 
thought of as the negative form of carving* 


ea 


Of the four Heckel senipinres in this exhibition, 
Caryatid of 1906 (cat. no. 45) was created first. Al- 
though an early work, it displays qualities which had 
already become characteristic of Ihe artisUs wood 
sculptures, sucb as a unique symbiosis of barbaric 
strength and sensitive tenderness. Here we also see 
Heckel's economical use of color, which appears to 
seep out of the wood, accentuating lts primitive qual- 
ty. When Heckel used color in his plastic art, he did so 
sparingly: predominantly ón the area ofthe head, Black 
dominates, and more than two colors are rarely 
employed. 


Like his collcagues, Meckel frequently depicted his 
» posteards which he sent to close 
acquaintances:* Of particular interest ás one dated 
December 1, 1910 (liz. 5, p..95), which was drawn in 
nd sent o the art historian Rosa Schapire.? On 
kel indicated that he had sent her three of his 
wood senlptures as welLas a pewter cast by Kirchner. 
Of the two figures impulsively drawn on the image 
sido, the lefl one can also be recognized in a still life of 
1920 (Vogt, 16). Like several other Heckel sculptures, 
¡tfell vicum to the Second World War. 


From other such postcards and letters itás evident 
thatafler paying visits to the Brúieke artists in Dres- 
den, Gustav Schiefler was so impressed with their 
Sculpture tha at the beginning of 1911 he sent them 
trunks of maple trees from Hamburg (see p. 114). 
Meckel “chopped” two female figures out of this dense 
wood." One of these, Tall Standing Moman, was 
acquired in 1930 hy director Max Sauerlandt for the 
Hamburg Museum fúr Kunst und Gewerbe and was 
published in an essay by Sauerlandt (included in tbis 
catalogue in translation; see pp. 51-55; fig.5, p. 54). 
A RI A 
5. hirchuer refers to this fact and to Nolde's commumcation of 
lie art of etching to the Brúeke artists, See Kirchner, 1915: 


(Gerard Wietek, Gemalte Aúnstlerpost. Rarten un 
+ deutscher Kúnstler aus dem 20. Jahrhundert, Munich: 
Thiemig, 1977. 


7.Cf. Gerhard Wietek, ed,, Maler der Brúcke: Farbige 
Kartengrússe an Rosa Schapire, Wiesbaden: tusel, 1458; 
Wietek, 1964. 


8. See Meckels letter to Sebiefler of February 1914. 


The second figure carved from Schiefler's maple, 
Standing Girl (e. 1. p.94), remained in lle artists 
possession and was acquired by the Hamburg 
museum in 1966.* (The largest of Heckel's estant 
wood seulptures, this figure is unfortunately in fragile 
condition and could no! be included in this exhibition.) 
The smaller Crouching Woman (cat. no. 46), carved 
out of sof linden, dates from the same year. 1100, is 
riddled with cracks and shows considerable touching 
up ol the surface by the artist. This sculpture can be 
identified in one of Heckel's paintings of the same 
period (Vogl, 1912/46) and in a woodcut as well (cat. 
no. 50). In Heckel's paintings, sculptures appear fr 
quently (see Vogt, 1906/8), perhaps for te first time in 
aself-portrait of 1906 and certainly not for the lastin a 
still life of 1960 (Voga, 6) that most likely shows an 

rly figure which no longer can be identified. Other 
paintings and drawings circa 1912 also depict sculp 
tures; old st s,2and3, pp.94-95) 
provide »Iptural 
production at Ihís time, which hos been largely lost0 
During this same period, Hecke] began sending m 
of his works 10 exhibition: 


In the essay mentioned above, Sanerlandt compare 
the Tall Standing Homar 08 191210 “a Madonna of 
Annunciation...which shyly covers lts nakedness, so to 
speuk, in itselt” Thus he acknowledged the religious 
element in Heckel's art, which achieved particularly 
strong expression in his sculpture. lu the same year, 
Hockel created the life-size figure ola naked praying 
man with arms uplilted (Gig. 2, p. 94) and the clorhed 
Draped Moran (Lig, 6, p. 95), which has been al the 
Brítcke-Museum since 1966. The latter work seems to 
have its models in Gothic sculptures of Mary under the 
Cross, Perhaps lhese works by Heckel also suggest 
that foreboding of le First World War with which the 
German Expressionists are olten credited. 

The erotic Bathing Woman with Towel of 1915 (cat. 
10.47) is certainly one of Heckel's most powerful fig- 
ures. ll has been privately owned by the family of Max 
Sauerlandt since 1920.1* Sauerlandt was acquainted 
with Heckel from before World War l, and he was he 
Grst German museum director to regularly include 
he sculpture olhe Brúcke in the exhibition and ac- 
auisition activities ofa public museum. 


Heckel served as a medic in Flanders during the 
First World War, which determined a more significant 


POUOIIDUERDAIEEO OOOO LOA AE 
9, Ct. Meinz Spielmano in Jahrbuch der Hamburger 
Kunstsammnlungen, vol. 12, 1967, pp.2221, and in Museum fur 
Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg, Arsgewáhite Merhe aus den 
Erwerbungen 1962-1971 des Museums far Kunst und Gewerbe, 
ext. cal, 1972, p. 342 


example, leuter frown Heckel to Rosa Schapire of July 
 Ml.as no. 39 in Altonaer Museum in Hamburg, 1473. 


11. Atthe important Bricke eshibition held at Galerie Gurlit. 
Berlin, in April 19 
ings, six drawings, and fonr sculptures. The exhibition trav 
eled1o the Galerie Comencter in Hamburg 


, Meckel was represented by iwelve patnt 


12. Cf. Meckel's letters to Sauerland! of Decenber 12 and 90, 
1920, in tie collection ol Ue Staatsbiblicthek, Hamburg, 


break in his seulpture than in hs painting. The last 
wood figure la have been preserved ís the Standing 
Figure of 1920 (cat. no. 18). The slender girl's figure, 
which has been peeled out of soft poplar wood and 
remains enveloped by ll, surpasses the carlier figures 
in the flowing compaciness ofts rhyihmic contours 
and smooth surface. The sculpture derives Iron a 
lime when many of he nudes in Heckel's paintings, 
most of which he created at Osterholz on the Baltic 
Sea, looked like animated wood figures which had 
found their way out ofthe studio and back into na 
ure.1? On Ihe occasion of a visito the Brestau studio 
of his former Briicke collcague Otto Mueller, Heckel 
expressed greal interest in Mueller's carved, jointed, 
marionettelike figures. 


Alihough we know from his letters that other figures 
originated in Osterholz during the summers between 
the two world wars,!* it may be said that Heckel ended 
his activily as a wood sculptor and an Expressionist 
graphic artist with Standing Figure. ln is wholeness 
and graceful dignity it may be interpreted as the 
expression of his own philosophy of life, From 1920 
until his death, he devoted himself lo exhausting the 
possibilities inherent in paínting and graphics. — GV 


15. 1n this respect tbc nude in the triptych Bathine Moman 
(Vogt, 1919/53) is exemplary 


Uh, Meckel drew these figures, which could notbe li 
Mis exhibition, om 10 posteards, il). Wie 
pont 


-ated for 
k, 1977, 0p. cit, 


15. Communication in Meckel's letier to Sanerlandt of June 21, 
1050. 
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Fig. 1 
Standing Girl (Stelendes 
Mádehen). 1912 

Maple, pai 
h; 145 em. (57% in.) 
Museu far Kunst und 
Gewerbe, Hamburg 
Vogt, 6 


' 
Seulptures by lleckel in his stu 
dio: leN, Standing Girl (fig. 1) 
center, Tall Standing Woman 
(Grosse Stehende), 1942, maple, 
lost (Vogt, 8); right, Praying 
Man (Betender Mann), 191 
poplar, destroyed 1944 (Vogt, 
10) 
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HECKEL 


Fig.4 
Crouching Woman (IHockende), 
1906 

Painted linden 

royed 


nhed by Kirchner 


1906, how 
cor 


this 


respond to Kirelmer's sculp 
ures of 1909-10. 


Fig.5 
Postcard from Heckel to Rosa 
December 1, 1910; 


Kunsthalle Mannheim. 


Schapir 


Fig.6 

Draped Moman (Frau mit 
Tuch), 1912 

Acacia 

h: 103 cm. (10% in.) 
Brúcke-Museur, Berlin 
Vogt, 9 


Fig.5 

Seulptures by Heckel in his stu: 
dio: most are destroyed; lower 
left Crouching Woman 

(cat. no. 46), 


HECKEL 


atid (Trágerin), 1906 


ed al 
h: 54.7 cm. (13% in.) 
Museum Fúr Kunst und 
Gewerbe, Mamburz 
Vogt, 5 


Cat. no, 46 
Crouching 
1912 
Paint 


Toman (Hockende), 


50x17x 10m 
(1% a 6% ax in) 
Erich Heckel Estate 
Vogt, 7 


CL. palatiog Vogt, 1912/40 and 
woodeut Dube, 452 € (cat. no. 50) 


Cat. no, 47 
Bathing Woman with Powel 
(Badende mu Tuch), 1915 
Maple, painted red and black 
52x 14x 10 cm, 
(20% x 5/41 4 in.) 
Private Collection 
Notin Vogt 

16 
loscribed £/71efY E. 1 du Sebleswiz 
Holstelnisches Landesmu 
Museum fr Kunst und Gewerbe 
lamburg, 1960, p. 6. Acquired from 
tie artist by Mox Saucelandt 


Cat.no, 48 
Standing Figure (Stchende), 
1920 

plar 

719x153 15 cm, 


(51YAx 5% x 5/4 in.) 
Erich Heckel Estate 
Vogt, 12 


50 


6 


HECKEL 


Cat. no. 49 
Still Life with Stool and Wooden 
Figure (Stilleben mit Hocker 
und Holsfigur), 1924 
Watercolor and crayon on paper 
175x585 cm. 

(18% x 15% in.) 

Private Collection 

xn 


uh not identical in pose, ile 
Ipture featured here is probably 
Standing Figure (cat, no, 48). The 
sketchy quality of the drawing may 
account for this discrepaney, al: 

T 
depicted ia 2 Heckel paintings: Still 
Life with Mioden Figure (Stitleben 
mit Molsfigur), 1913 (Vogt, 1915/05), 
and Zinnias: Still Life (Zannien: 
Stilleben), 1921 (Vogt, 1921/25), 


Jmgh a siem 


arly posed figure was 


Cal. no. 50 

Still Life wuh Hooden Figure 
(Stilleben mit Holzfigur), 1960 
Woodeut 

154 x 12,1 cm, 

(614% in) 

Dube, 152 € 

Erich Heckel Estate 


Heckel was fond of inclnding depic 
tons of his sculptures in his paint 
inas, but rarely nel 
hics. However; ln tlis late wood 
the sculpture Crouching 
10, 46) is seen as u decorative 
11.1 of the 


Foman 


ANer studying architecture 
and sculpture at the 
Kunstgcwerbeschule in 
Dresden, Paul Rudolf 
Henning opened his aw 
studio in Berlín in 1907. 
Shortly thereaNter he had 
his first exhibition al the 
famous Gurlin, 

¡nd from 1912 on he exhúbited al the Freie Sezession 
in Berlín. ln 1914, wed to París, exchanging his 
studio with Wilhelm Lehmbruck 


served as a volunteer at the outbreak of 
he moved in 1916 e 
quickly met Dadaist comra Jean Arp, 
Viking Eggeling, and Marcel Janco. On April 1), 1 
these artists formed a group, calling themselves 
Artistes Nadicaus (Revolutionary Artists). Henning 
igned the manifesto originated by this group, butit 


Having 
World Wa 


was never formally issue 


ln 1919, prompted by his friend the architect Erich 
Mendelsohn, Henning returned 10 Berlin, where he 

became active in the Arbítsrat fúr Kunst. His work at 
his time was primarily seulptural. He executed lar 
terracota reliefs for the facade of the Mosschans, 
where the newspaper Berliner Zeitung was published, 
and for the laus Grúnfeld and the Haus Bahls in Ber 

lin, including a work which 
Nietzschn 


mployed q tions from 
's Also sprach Zarathuustra as motifs 
xecuted significant bronze portrait 
busts of the Halian composer Ferruccio Busoni, 


Mendelsohn's wife, Louise, the artist Max Pechst 


(cat. no. 514). and others, as well as creating large 


sculptural works for buildings in Aachen, Berlin, C 
logne, and other cities. In the mid-twenties, however, 
he began to concentrate on architecture, designing a 
number of large apartment houses and planning 

ion of Berlin, aswell as for 


building programs fora 


Nuremberg and Troppau. 


Heni 
(cat. no. 51) was created during a stay in Ascona, 


y2's seulpture The Dance of Charlotte Bara 


Switzerland, where he had redesigned the Castello 
San Materno for Paul Bacharach, Charlotte Bara's fa- 
ther. Bara was a famous dancer whose “Cathedral” 

dance was the inspiration for the sculpture. lts three 


nearly abstract terracotta forms are evocative of Bara's 


iv 
highly stylized performances and oNen hicratic cos- 


tumes. In the 


wspapers of the time, her dan 
¡ze-old priest rituals”* and Bara 
'hedrals 
jzures in the paint 


es were 


mpared to 
herself was likened to sculptures from the 


of Naumburg and Strasbourg or 


Domenica Ghirlandaio or even Mathis 
Grúnewald. The Dutch publication Het Folk wrote: 


Her dance is the realization of faith in God. ltis as if 
in 


e quietude of a cathedral the figure of a saint 
steps from its niche and...personifies the spiritofthe 
building, and our hearts thirst for the fountain of 


life. How does such a young child gain such depth 
and soulfulness? This is genius pure and simple, this 
is maturity born without the need for experience! 


-PxW.G. 


1 l AA 
1 Quoted in Fritz and Hanna Winther, Der heilige Tanz, 
Rudolfstadt: Greifenverlag, 1925, pp. 24-25, 
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Cat. mo. 51 
The Dance of Charlotte Bara 
(Der Tanz der Charlotte Bara), 
1918 

Terracotta 

Three parts: 39 x 32 x 32 em. 
(15% x 12% 12% 4m.);30x 51 x 
19 cm. (14% x 124: x 7% in); 
25158145 cm.(9x 15x 17 in.) 
Berlinische Galerie, Berlin 


Cat. no. 51A 

Three Portraits: a) H. M. 
Pechstein, b) Professor Jessen, 
e) Herr Escher, e. 1918 
Bronze 
a:37x25x 17 cm. 
(14% x 9% x 67% In.) 
b:38x 28126 cm. 
(1511: x 10% in) 
0:37x27x 25 cm 

(14% x 10% x 9%) 

Lent by the Arúst, Berlin 


The portraltof the artist Pechstelo 
(a) 18 inseribed MPPRIT on the ob. 
and stamped Y Noack Berlin; the 
portrait of Professor Dr. Jessen of 
Davos, Switzerland (D) is signed 
Henning on the lower front and 
stamped HNoack Berlin; We por 
ol ¡ho violinist Escher of Zurich, 
Switzerland (€) is Inscribed / Escher 
fur Henning/Zurich 18 and stamped 
HNoack om the ll. 


Oswald Herzog 


Born 1881 Haynau (Silesia); 


date aud place of death unknown. 


Herzog 


Oswald Herzog's training 
as a sculptor began atan 
early age in Liegnitz, 
where he was engaged in 
the trade of Stuckhand- 
werk, or ornamental 


stuecowork. lle came to 

Berlin in 1900 and contin- 
8 ued to work as a crafisman 

while at the same tin 


attending various art schools. 
Herzogovas an established Berlin artist by the ime he 
became associated with the famous Sturm circle led 
by publisher and gallery owner lerwarth Walden, 
who sponsored an exhibition of the artis's work at the 
Galerie Der Sturm in 1919. ln a publication oí the pre 
vious year, Der Sturm: Eine Einfúlirung, Walden had 
introduced Herzog as an artistwvho was enlivening the 
European seulptucal tradition much in the same man- 
ner as Archipenko.! Herzog in turn contributed wood- 
cutillustrations to Walden's periodical Der Sturm 1 
1917 and 1919, as well as an essay entitled “Der 
abstrakte Expressionismus in der bildenden Kunst" 
which del of his sculptural lejtmotifs 


ted son 


As varly as 1919, Herzog was included in the men- 
bership of the Novembergruppe, whose political and 
artistic activities were the focal pont of postwar cul. 
tural life in Berlin. A series of art exhibitions was 
arranged by the group in 1919-20, and Herzog y 
frequently a participant. In later Novembergruppe 
exhibitions, he served as a jury member (1922), and in 
the Ausstellung 10. Jahre Novembergruppe (1929), he 
was om the exhibition com the 


sculpture section. 


Mihough Herzog had achieved objectless sculpture 
by 1918-19, his contribution to the history of abstract 
sculpture has thus far been overshadowed by that ol 
Rudolf Belling, While the latter's pieces were landed 
as more formally vigorous and tectonie, Herzog's 
oeuvre jued for ts Mexibility and Iyricism. Ms 
bstract Expression ulpture yv 
recognized by art critic Alfred Kubr ín his article “Die 
absolute Plastik Oswald Herzogs"* Kuhn described 
Herzog's work of 1914, a time when his sculpted sub 
jects could still be identified as human forms, 
though the rhythm in these forms was the essential 
quality he sought. As articulated by Herzog in his Der 
Rhythmus in Kunst und Natur (Rhythm in Artand Na 
ture) (1914), the task of Expressionist sculpture was to 
render the spirítual life of organic matter. External 
forms were seen to be expressions of inner processes 
of motion —“tectonics of nature” —which could be 
sculpturally translated throngh rhythm of líne and 
plane. Herzog stressed that Futurism and Expression: 
ism were Lo be succeeded by a Neue Sachlichkeit in 
which the artistwould no longer allow his will to 
speak through the depiction of objects but would 


contribution to 


mistische Plastik" im Walden, [1918]. 


1. “Die expressi 


2. Oswald Herzog, “Der abstrakte Expressionismus in der 
bildenden Kunst” Der Sturm, vol. 10, 1919/20, p.29. 


5. Kuhn, 1921+ 
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hecome like nature itself. his ercative volition clothed 
in rhytimic, objective form. “Khythun Ís the proportion 
of time and space — the absolute law of growth and 
decay”" he wrote later* 


In lerzog's early works such as Ecstasy (Mg 1, 

p. 103), the human form was not the measure ofthe 
senlpture, butan embodiment of a supernatural prin 
ciple. In the next few years, it dissolved more and 
more; individualized modeling was minimized and 
>von disappeared. By 1918-20, as seen in Anecling 
Mornar (cat. no. 52), the human figure had been elon- 
zated, twisted, and distorted until itxwvas only vagnely 
recognizable in its basic shape. Herzog's work had 
become what Kuhn termed “active sculpture;'wbich 
“is notán conformity with anthropocentric thinking. lt 
presupposes a type of man who ís somehow cosmic or 
transcendental —a religious ascetic who sees himself 
as part ofa larger whole, oFa system which can no 
longer be comprehended intelles 


“The forms originate individually in rhythmic im- 
pulse and Muctuate in the imely expiration ofan 
experiences" wrote Bruno Reimann in his pre 
Oswald Herzog: Sinfonie des Lebens (1921), and 
accordingly Herzog's works were oñen entitled using 
musical terms such as Adagio, Furioso, and Harmony: 
His sculpuural demonstrations of the energies of 
movement, emotion, and music exolved further into 
plex compositions of planes. cubes, straight lines. 
and volute curves, Works such as Ecstasy (1919) (Mg. l, 
p- 101), Symphony: Strength, Joy, Sorrow (1921), and 
Scherzo (1927) represented the transformation of 
mts into sculptur 
r and emotional meaning. 


entities convey- 


Herzog was active with the Novembergruppe until 
about 1951. In 1937, twvo of his seulptures were 
jucluded with other Novembergruppe works ia WolP 
gang Willrich's book Sáuberung des Kunsttempels, 
Nazi inspired assault on modern art in which artists 
were declared degonerates.? No death date is known 
Tor Herzog, who was by some accounts lost in (le Sec- 
d World War. —K.B. 

DOBLE DA CARIDAD ORDINAL DA EIA DDD INIA On/ 
4. Grohmann, 192, 


5.Kubn, 1921, p.245.* 
6. Bruno Reimann, Oswald Herzog: Sinfonie des Lebens, photo 
graphic portfolio, Berlin, 1921. 


7. Wolfgang Willrich, Sduberung des Kunsttempels, Munich. 


and Berlin: J.F Lehmann Verlag, 1937, 


no. 52 

Kneeling Woman (Aniende), 

e. 1920 

Wood 

h:50 cm. (19% in.) 

Staatliche Museen Preussischer 
Kulturhesitz, Nati 
Berlin 


Fig. 1 

Ecstasy (Verzúchung), 1919 
Wood 

555x41 cm. 

(21Vx 16Yin.) 

On loan to Kunsthalle 
Mannheim 


“artis world, is all-encom- 
y, 5s totality, is GOD, 


pass 
The artistis the purifica 
tion-vessel for the most 
beautilul and mostawful 
experiences, a frightening 
stheticist, a dancer on 
he fields of the dead, a fil 
ter, a detoxifier, Art creates 


Ihe ethical mind, becomes strength 
L..Plastic 


artis monumen 


open passion... 

Written by Bernhard Hoctger in 1919, this passage 
stifies Lo he influence on him of Nietzsche's aes- 
Mhetic and to the synthesis of ethos and eros in the 
of the years immediately preceding and following 
World War 1. It also emphasizes the significan distine- 
tion Hoetger made between “sculpture?” which is 
antitransitory, bound to Ahe Jarge, blocklike fora 
plastic art; which is subjeel lo the laws of paintin 
and allows for the transitory and the momentary- This 
latter notion recalls Rodin. whose influence was domi 
ant at ihe torn oí the century 


md 


As Lehmbruck was to do later, Hoelger studied at 
Ihe Kunstakadewie in Dásseldorf. In 1900, he visited 
Paris on Uhe vecasion of the Exposition Universelle 
(International Exposition) and Rodin rerrospective, 
and his enthusiasm for the city and for Rodin 
prompled hi to remain there? Between 1901 and 
1904, working under the pa ditions, Hoctger 
ercated a number of masterful sculptures, including 
The Blind (e. 1901, 1wv0 versions: bronze and terra: 
cotta) and Fertility (la. 1, p.104). Alhough stylistically 
influenced by Rodin, loetgs 


's Ihemes were close to. 
the realism of Constantio Meunier, and his sculptures 
ol workers became well known in París. 
Togerher with the sculptor Carl Milles, Hoe 
founded the Soc des Artistes Réalistes 
Intervationals (Society of International Kealist Art 
ists).* and the artist Theophile Steinlen arranged for 
him to work for the magazine L'Assiente au Beurre 
(Butter Plate). ln October 1903, this periodical devoted 
a special issue, entitled Dur Labeur (Hard Labor). to 


Hoetzer. Karl Ernst Osthaus, who bad previously 
commissioned Minne lo create The Fountain af 
Knecling Youthis for the Folkwang Museu 


1 in Hagen 
(see Mig. 1, p. 157), met Hociger at this lime and 
arranged for lhe artists first one-man exhibition. 

In 1901, Hoctger created Lovers (plaster: probably 
destroyed), which was influenced by Picasso's rose 
period, and the yz Helene 


px! year, aer mary 


1. Hloctger, 1919, p. 172. 


2. See Holmann, 1958. 


3. Werner, 1977; Dietrich Schubert, Die Kunst Lehmbrueks, 
Stuttgart and Worms: Werner'sche Verlagsgesellschaf, 1981, 
Pp.51. 63. 


4. Werner, 1977. 


5. Karl E. Schmidt, “Bernbard Hociger”* Zeitsclvrif far 
bilelenele Kunst, vol. 16, 1905, 
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(Lee) Haken, he ted tuvo important sculptures: 
Portrait af Lee Hoetger. rigidly chiseled from marble 
(Muscum Folkwanz, Essen) and 1he beautiful 
Elberfeld Torso (bronze). Moctger exhibited both 
works atthe Salon d'Autorane, where they were placed 
next to MailloP's Homan (1901, bronze). Secing these 
works, Rodin commented: *lloctger found the way 1 
was looking for, and ill avere notan old man, L would 
go Abis way, the way Lo the monumental, which is the 
oly right one" In 1906, llociger ercated two seulp= 
tures of women — Smile and Flight of Thouglis (each 
OP which was execuled twice, once in gilded bronze 
and once in cast stone) works which further 
scended the style of Rodiw's bronzes in tlcir dense aud 
terse forms. Hoetger's works of thís period also display 
Mis assirailation of cUhnographic art and o! Panl 
Gauzuiw's painting and sculpture, Thus, as carl 
1905, Hoetger anticipated both Picasso's turn toward 
live" (cf. Picasso's Head uf a Homan [ig 10, 
elf. Portrait ol 1906; and Desmviselles d' Avignon 
of 1907) and BraneusP's departure Irom Rodiw's style 
in about 1907 (The Prayer; bronze). 


exe 


m- 


The Elberfeld Torso, Smile, Fliglu of Thoughts, and 
te Darmstadt Torso (1909, bronze; sioned by 
he art patron E, von der Heydt) established Hoelze 
reputation. ln 1907, the sculptor left Paris lo return lo 
Germany. where he began to concemrate primarily om 
eralls and furniture. le also built he Worpswede 
monument (still in existence) to hís friend the painter 
'anla Modersohn-Becker, who had died in the same 
year: ln 1910, he was comunissioned by Von der Heydt 
o create the Fountain of Justice in Elberfeld (bronze; 
destroyed). ln September of the same year, he exhib- 
ited with Wassily Kandinsky and Franz Marc at the sec- 
ond exhibition of the Neue Minstlervereinigung 
Miinchen. In 1911, he was invited 10 join the Darm- 
stadtartists” colony, and in the course of the nexUlbree 
years, he created four large reliefs with figural friezes 
or the sycamore grove there (liz. 2, p. 104) 7 These 
works delineate a Iyrical Expressionism that drew in- 
creasingly upon exotic and primitive art. Athis time 
Hoetzer was engaged in studying Bomanesque and 
Golhic sculpture, as well as the art of Africa and the 
Far East. 


Unlike that of Lehmbruck, Hoetger's sculpture was 
not decisively influenced by the outbreak of We War. 
Mis art reached a higbpoini in the Ezyptian-style bust 
of the dancer Sent WAhesa (1917, gilded bronze). The 
works of this period, along with those of other leading 
Expressionists, deformed the human figure without 
ceasing to embody il 

Hoctger dedicated his Pieta (Mig. 4. p. 105) to the 
workers who lostlbeir lives in he November Revolu- 
tion in Bremen and erected it at the Bremen-Walle 


1 1 
6. Instervies with Rodin by Lons Vauxcelles hu Gil Blas, 1905, 
(ed in Werner, 1977. 


7. Mans Hildebrandt, Der Platanenhain — eín Monumentalwerk 
Bernhard Moetzers. Berlin: Cassirer, 1915, 


Cemetery” An Expressionist monument like few oth- 
ers, itdepicts a mourning mother with her dead son, a 
young worker, As in Lehmbruek's drawings, the Chris- 
tían motif of the Pietá was adapted to an expression of 
contemporary sorrow. In 1953, the National Socialist 
burcaucracy destroyed this work. Hoelger's member- 
ship in he Novembergruppe and devolion lo the so 
cialist goals of the revolution were the cause of this 
attack. He created another Expressionist monument 
1o ¡he men Killed in action, particularly Ihose of 
Worpswede = the Peace Memorial: Lower Saxon) 
Monument (liz. 5. p. 105), which fortunately was not 
destroyed. Construcied of brick and resembling a 
huge bird rising above the landscape, this work is 
Expressionist phoenix.10 


Moetger's social involvement is recognizable in 
other projects as well. Around 1926-17 he collabo- 
rated with Martel Sewichtenberz on plans for he 
Bahlsen cookie factory (Uhe TET-city).4 ln 1927, 
Moetger was commissioned Lo decorate the facade of 
the Gewerkschafishaus Volkshaus, Bremen (a labor 
union buildings fig. 5, p. 106); his became the Me 
morial to Labor: la 1928, he completed the eight 6 
ures making up this composition, six uf which are 
included in this exhíbilion: old and young people (cal. 
10. 53, 54, 57, and 58), u weary worker (cat. no. 55), 
and a worker with a child (cat. no. 56). In Ihe following 
year; Georg Biermann published an open letter to the 
artist, in which he described these works; 


The gesture of your figures is unuerving. You are 
revealing the sense of becoming and of passing 

asvay, OP birth and of death...yet in this instance 144 
cto Ale last fro 


sense which does not open Ihe 
dom but brings eternal sleep, sinking into the finite 


8, Carl E, Upholl, “Hoerger” Der Cícerone, sol. 14, 1949, pp 
427-358; Sophie D. Gallwitz, Drelssíg Jahre Horpswede, Bro 
Verlag, 1922, pp.47-51; Dietrich Sel 
bert, Festschrin Moizane Braurjels, Túbingen: E. Piel/J, 
"Traeger, 1977, p..405: RP. aacke and M. Nungesser. “Ich bin= 
ch war— Ich werde seín: drei Denkmáler der deutschen 
Arbeiterbewegung in den 20cr Jahren;'án Hem gehórt die 
Hélr exh. cat, Berlin, 1977, pp. 201-92; Grosse Munstschau, 
Morpswede, 1982, p. 48, 


9, The Pietivis predominanly employed in those war memorí- 
als which instead of celebrating heroes, bemoan the dead. 
Such memorials include those by E Behn (1 Tersen. 
Lebmbruck (drawings, 1918), and Hoetzer (eL. Schubert, 1981. 
op.cit. pp. 20612 and pp. 23711). 


10. Hoetger himsell wrote a short statement about the Pence 
Memorial; Lower Saxory Monuwnent (see Gallwitz, 1922, op. 
cito pp, 48-50: 1d Drost, 1974, pp. 7511.) the text is 
Me Worpsuede Archive, Haus iu Schlub, (1 would like to 

Aiank Mr: Hans 11. Riel, Worpswede, for his kind assistance.) 
On May 10, 1951, Hloetger described the monument in a letter 
as follows: *... did not ten put to be a war memorial, bnta 
memorial of mouruing, with a view toward peace” 


toschus a 


14. Runstverein Hannover. Dic nue TE T=Fabrik, exh. cat, 

1917; Roseltas and Drost, 1974; W. Pehnt, Dic Architektur des 

Expressionismus, Sitlgart: 1974. ATET is a t35pe of Egyptian 

amule in the shape ofa knot thatis ustallx placed in a grave 
to protect the dead. lis a symbol of eternal life. 


and resting from he miserable burden of everyday 
life. Almost cruel in this respectis the symbol ofthe 
old woman who, exhausted from the burden of la- 


bor,is barely able Lo stand on her feet any longer? 
In contrast o the idealized workers” memorials trat 
were produced in the late nineteenth century (by Jules 
Dalou, Meunier, and Rodin). Hoetger, like Káthe 
hollwitz. chose as his subject matter the exploítation: 
ol the worker by capitalist industes.” ln the figures for 
the Bremen Volkshaus, all African and Egyptian influ- 
ences were overcome in favor of a new kind of real- 
ism. Only the fact that Uhe figures appeared nude and 
therefore limeless connects them with Expressionism. 
1n 1955, the original figures were destroyed by Ihe 
National Socialists; Hoctger was declared “degen 
erate” and in 1956 was harshly anacked in the SS pub- 
lication Seluearzes Rorps. ly small bronzes 
of ihe Volkshaus figures were kept and exhíbited in the 
Bóttcherstrasso in Bremen. But ín 1974, on the occa 
sion of Hoerger's hundredth birthday, the senate of 
Bremen decided 10 reconstruet the sculptures, and in 
1979 this cycle of “life under the stigma of labor” was 
again allixed to the former home of the labor union. 


years o 


A statement by Carl UphofFin his 1919 ev; 
Moetger remains significant: 


ation of 


A new mankind will rise: a new spirit will come. 
Because lo be human means to bo spiritual....By 
means of the spirit man is able lo produce and lo 
form new things, Unings hal never before existed. 
The new spirit of man is cager for community 0 


-D.5. 


12, Quoted frora Biermana, 1929, p. 52 (also quoted io 
Roselius and Drost. 1974) 


15, Claude heisch, “Fin Bildhauertraum um die Jahrhundert: 
mende: Das Denkmal der Arbeit” Bildende Kunst, (East Ber 
). 1971, pp. 187-95:. A. Schmoll [Eisemwerth, psend. 
-Denkmáler der Arbeit; 1 Denkmáler tn 19. Jahrhundert, ed. 
MHans-Ernst Mittiz and Volker Plagemann, ch: Prestel 
Verlag. 1972, pp. 2751. Concerniug Rodin's project see also 
Benate Liebenweio-Arámer, “Le monument au 
Inhrbuch der Hamburger Runstsamnlunzcen. vol. 25, 
ura 


1980. pp. 


14. Biermano, 1929, pp. 49-33. About the reconstruction of 
Ho ec Wolfgang Schmitz, 
*Unter dem Sigma der Arbeit” Zendenzen, (Munich), nos. 
126/127, 1979, pp.80fT; Grosse Kunstschaw, Worpswede, 1982, 
pp. 4o4r 


'Volkshaus figures in Bremes 


15. UpholK, op. cil.,p. 429. 
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Fig.1 

Fertility (Feconditó), 1904 
Bronze 

h: 48 cm. (18% in) 

Bremen Roselius Collection 


Relief in the Sycamore Grove 
(Relief im Platanenhain), 
1911-14 

Stone 

Maihildenhóhe, Darmstadt 
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Peace Memorial: Lower Saxony 


Monument (Friedensmal. 
Viedersachsenstein), 1915 
Brick 

Worpsuede 


Pietá for the Dead of the 
November Revolution of 1918 
(Pietá,fúr die Gefallenen der 


Vovember-Revolution), Bremen, 
1919 
Porp 


yry 
Destroyed in 1953 by the Nazis 


HOLTGER 


Fig. 5 
Gewerkschafishaus-Volkshaus 
Brome 


with sculplures 
by Hoetger, front view. 


aphs taken in 1928 of 


HOETGER 


Cat. no. 53 
Old Man (Alter Manr), 1928 
cast e, 1970 

Bros 
h: 64 cm. (25 0.) 
Private Collection 


The 4 bronzes now 
Nationalgzalerie, Berlin (e 
1458) and 2 additional ones 
ed to cre 


mos. 54, 


atthe 
Gewerksehaishaus Volkshaus, Bre- 
They were destroyed by the 
19705 with 
Old Man and cat. mo. 55 
were recastán Dortmund around 
1070 from the original bronzes. 


Cat. no, 54 

Old Woman (Alte Frau), 1928 
Bronze 

61325121 cm, 

(1 8Yin) 

Staalliche Museen Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Nationalgalerie, 
Berlin 


Inscribed /Joctger and A. Bischol 
Dússeldor] on pedestal. See discos 
sicn under cat. no. 33. 


HOETGER 


Cal. no. 55 
Meary Morker with Crossed 
Arms (Múder Arbeiter mit 
gekreuzten Armen), 1928/ cast 
e. 1970 

Bronze 

h: 69 cm. (27% in.) 

cate Collect 


See discussion tu 


Cat. no. 56 

Jorker with Child (Arbeiter mit 
kind), 1928 

Bronze 

77203 26 cm. 

(50% x 7% ax 104 in.) 
Stuatliche Museen Prenssischer 
Kulturbesitz, Nationalgalerie, 
Berlin 


Inscribed Hoctaer and A. Bischal? 
Dusseldorf on p 
sion under cat no. 53 


lestal. See discus 
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HOETGER 
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Cat. no. 37 
Young Girl (Junges Mádchen), 
1928 

Bronze 

76x 16x 17 cm 

Ax 6% x 6% in.) 


Kulturbesitz, Nationalgalerte, 
Berlin 


Inscribed Hoerger and A. Bischu? 
Dússeldorf'on pedestal. See discus 
sion under cat. no. 55, 


Cat. no. 38 

Youna Man (Júnasling). 1928 
Bronze 

122x 190m 

8% x 7% in.) 

iche Muscen Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Nationalgalerie, 
Bo 


Inseribed /Joelger and. BíschoY 
Diisseldor] on pedestal. See cal. 10. 


Joachim Karsel's early 


Expressionist sculptures 
¡d indi 
a 


primarily heads a 
vidual 
erilic 


jures —b 


the 


relationship 


years 1917-20, during 
Which they were created, 
Karseh had studied at the 

. Runstgewerbeschule in 
lau from 191110 1914 and from 191510 1917at1be 
Jemic in Berlin, along with Garbe and 
Bellinz. During this period, he had already developed 
an interestin erary characters as seulptural sub- 
jects. ln the inner conflicts of protagonists created by 
Dostaexski. La Rainer Ma 
ría Rilke, he perceived correspondences to the conf 
sions prevailing ia his own time. These sime char- 
acters had previously attracted the attention of the 
“Rest generation" of Expressionists. ln Karsch's work, 
however, they received a typically late Expressiomist 
treatment; they were given a refined psyehological 
veyed through a man 


Kun 


eharacterization, which is es 


jered virtmosity of technique. 


The use of the head as a subject provided the sentp- 
tor will an opportunály to combine naturalism and a 
heíghtened psychological symbolisen. Tis, Karsctis 
mask of a prisoner of war IHíkulow (Sig. 2, p. 12), 
¡ed while he was fulfillinz a civil service obliga- 
tion in Silesia, is as much a psychological study a: 
the portraits he drew ín 1917-18 for Dostoevski's 
Brothers Raramazov and Rilke's novel Die 
tufscichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigues 


The head included in this exhibition, A Friend 0/Job 
(cat. no. 59), may also he understood as a psycho! 
cal study. This bronze ís a detail from a larger-than 
life=size group ol four kneeling figures, Job and lis 
Friends (ig. 1, p. 112). K. ted this gromp in 
1919, the same year he moved to Berlin. ltwvon him the 
Staatspreis (State Prize) — a Rome prize — given by the 
Preussische Akademie der Kíinste to enable young art- 
ists lo study in Italy. Karsch, however, was unable to 
make use of his stipend, as the studios of the Villa 
Massitno had been confiscated by the Italian govern- 
mentatthe end of World War L.Soon añer ob and [fis 
Friends was exhábited in Berlin at tre Freie Sezession 
exhibition of 1920, Karsel, destroyed the gronp (except 
for the head-detail) b 
the sculpture in hís small Berlin studio 


he Bible (Job 2:15), the original 
sculptural arrangement presented Job with his three 
friends, Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite, who came to console and la: 
¡ent with him. They tore their clothes in grief: “So 

they sat down with hiso upon the ground seven days 
and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him: for 
they saw that his griefwas very great” This theme and 
its formulation were clearly Expressioni may he 
ation of the Friend's head and its 


cres 


are 


'anse he was unable to store 


Closely following 


seen in the elon: 


1-Some of these drawings from 1917-1918 we 
Wolfradl, 1918 


no 


live 


emphatically realistie detail. Elegant and dec 
lines of predominantly autonomous formal value are 
combined with realistically modeled, individual facial 
forms, The manncrisen apparentin this seulpture, like 
hat of Ihe aforementioned drawings, is undeniably re- 
lated 10 German late Golhic senipture (ef. the work ol 
Tilman Riemensehneider). The relinement of the 

a distinel, final stage ol Expression= 
ism. Significamtly, Karsch later condemned this phase 
as a “mistaken direction” but, nonetheless, the motils 
and spiritual context ol such seuIptures continue ln 
diflerent forms in his later work. 


Melancholy; a bronze male head created in 1927, 
translates the expressive emotion of Eriend of Job 
into the classic formal language ol the later decado, 
Yet the rough surface of Melaneholy was intended to 
deny ¡he calmness of the form. Atthis time, Karsch felt 
lly elose to Lelmbruek and to the conter 

pter Carl Hoter, whose “clarity of sou) and 
grcatness of muturity”? attracted him. The simplifica: 
Lion of forn and the sinecrity ol íts human message 
became more and more important to Karseb as the 
imendacious heroism and idealism of Nazi art chal 
lenged him to elarify his view. ln 1937, the your ol the 
Entartete Kunst exhibition, he articulated his goal: 


Lo ferrer life out oFits most hidden corners, where 
it silently reveals iselCin he awkowvard, unbeautiful 
imovements ofthe children, the dreamy state of girls 
in selkabsorption, ugly in this thoughtlessness ol 
which they themselves are not conscious.3 


Karsel's 


dividual and gronp seulptures and fig 
ural reliefs of the early thirties represent the mature: 
phase of his work, Reading Couple (1931, wood, 
Natiovalgalerie, Berlin) may be interpreted as a para- 
phrase of Bar 


lach's Reading Monks, III (1952, wood, 
Nationalgalerie, Berlin). Doring this period Rarsch 
was eoncerned with the depiction of figures who 


shared spiritual bonds and had become one in their 
loneliness. Mis bronze sculpture of 1940 is a resigned 
commentary on the unrealized possibilities of his gen- 
ion. On February 27, 1941, depressed and worn 
he wrote: 


We are, as ¡Llurns out, a generation that simply has 
been used up by history The waste Uat has fallen 
outin the Great Change. AÑer this War we will be 
old people and we have not yet really lived. 


When in February of 1945 Karsch witnessed the Rus- 
sian ocenpation and lhe destruction of his studio in 
Grossgandern near Frankfurt an der Oder, he commit 


ted suicide together with his wife. —4, HL. y, W. 


2. Rarsch, 1925, pp, 16UL 


5, Wilheli-Lelumbruck Museum der Stadt Duisburg, 1968, 


4. Vid, 


Cat. no. 59 
end of Job (Ein Freund 
bs), 1919-20/cast 1978 


mze 


2621 28x 21.4 cm. 
(10% x 11 x 8% in.) 

The Robert Gore Rifkind 
Foundation, Beverly Hills, 
Califor 


Inscribed $ 


Berlin and UT on1.b. 
exccuted since 
1967, this piece was made in 1978. 

T (Gips) 15 in the Joachim 
hiv, Berlin. ltwas 


edge, On 


y y 
up. Ja 


a life-size plaster 
and His Friends (Hiob 
und seine Freunde), exbibited al the 


Ereic 


sion exhibition, Berlin, 
1920, 


RARSCH 


Miantic-Photo. 


Fig t 

lustallation view: Job and His 
Friends (Hiob und scine 
Ereunde), 1919, plaster /Gíp3) 
destroyed except for the dA 
Friend of Job (cat. no. 59), at the 


Freie Sezession exhibition, Ber 
lin, sum 


¡er 1920; photograph 


from the newspaper Beilage zur 
Tossisenen Zeitung, (Berliu), no. 
16, April 25, 1920, ln the 
groundis Heckel's sculpt 


back 


Tall Standing Woman (Grosse 
Stehende), 1912 (Vogt, 8), Lor: 
merly in the collection of he 


Museum fr Kunst wnd 
Gewerbe, Hamburg (sec 
Sauerlandt essay, p. 55) 


Fig.2 

Wikulow (Maske, Bildnis eines 
Russer), 1918 

Bronze 


h:22,5 cm. (8%o in.) 


Ernst Ludwig Kirchner 


Born 1880 Aschaffenburg; 


died 1938 Frauenkirch, noar Davos, 


Switzorland. 


Kirchner 


On April 17, 1925, E. L. 
Kirchner wrote to art his 
torian Will Grohmann: 
+My friend de M. [Louis de 
Marsalle, Kirchner's 
pseudonym] reminds me 
that the time has come to 
publish my sculpture. This 
agrees with your decision 
to publish, for historical reasons, my figures prior to 
those ofthe Swiss sculptors whom inspire 
Kirchner suggested that Grohmann base his essay on 
de Marsalle's which, however, appeared the same 
year. Since the publication of hal essay (which is 
included in translation in this catalogue, pp. 43-46), 
no comprehensive study has been made of Kirchner's 
sculpture. A brief survey of his entire oenvre and the 
state of research on itis necessary, however, prior to 
any discussion of the sculpture. 


Kirchner was a draflsman, graphic artist, paímicr, 
seulptor, and photographer. Additionally, numerous 
textiles and rugs were produced according to his 
designs. He has leflus an important body of heoreti- 
cal work concerning art in general and his owa artin 
particular; itincludes essays, his diary, and one o he 
most voluminous correspondences known to art his- 
tory These writings complement Erika Billeter's por: 
traitof Kirchner as an artist who soughtlo express 
himselCin virtnally all media. They complete the 
“environment” which Kirchner created around him 
self; an environment which, by virtue of the intense 
interrelationships of media it proposed, continuously 
provided the artist with a rich source of inspiration. 
Kirehner's theories relating to sculpture in particular 
have been considered by Eduard Trier, although he re 
[ers exclusively to Kirehner's aforementioned essay 


Kirchner's paintinas have been published by Donald 
Gordon and his graphic work by Annemarie and Wolf- 
Dieter Dube in oenvre catalogues. Lothar Gris 
has already published much of Kirchner written 
work, and his correspondence with the Hamburg 
colector Gustav Schieter will soon be edited by 
Annemarie Dube. Karlheinz Gabler has made a spe: 
clal effort to produce a scholarly commentary ou the 
drawings, sculptures, and photographs, and Hans 
Bolliger's secondary bibliography on Kirchner goes far 
beyond the usual. Ocuvre catalogues for the drawings, 
pastels, and watercolors, as well as for the sculptures, 
must still be published. This exhibition brings us 
closer to a serious consideration of the sculpture; the 
fact that one of the exhibited works, Female Dancer 
with Necklace (cat. no. 60) previously was known only 
Uhrough a studio photograph of 1910 (fig. 1, p. 120) 
raises hopes that other Kirchuer sculptures may even- 
tually be found 


¡chi 


Alarge part of Kirchner's sculplural ocuvre has dis- 
appeared and is known only through photographs and 


1. See Billeter, “Kunst als Lebensentwarf;' la Natlonalgalente, 
Berlin, 1979. 


2. Trier, 1971* 


written references. These losses were due primarily do 
Ihre catastrophes. Kirchner sculptures were among 
the 639 works confiscated from German museums in 
1937, as part of the Nazi campaign against “degen- 
erate art? Nude with a Bath Tiwel/ Bathing Woman 
(1909-10; fig. 14, p. 129) and Couple (1925-24) (Mg.5, 
p.53), which were taken from the Muser fúr Kunst 
und Gewerbe in Hamburg, for example, were lost or 
destroyed in this manner” Kirchner scholar Eberhard 
Kornfeld has described the second cause contributing 
to losses as fullowws: 


When on March 13 [1935] the news of Austria's 
annexation sends shock waves throughout the 
world, [Kirchner] begins to fix more and more 
Ihe idea that some day German soldiers will also 
1d before his “Haus auf dem Wildboden” The 
seulptures decorating the exterior of (he home are 
removed and destroyed.+ 


Available information suggests that many of the 
house's interior carvings were also destroyed. 
Kornteld further affirms: “Undisputed...is the fact that 
Kirchner destroyed and burntall his wood blocks, and, 
above all, his Adam and Eve chair” A third loss most 
likely occurred when the Wildboden household inven- 
tory was publicly auctioned after Erna Kirchuer's 
death in October 1945. Whatever was not sold was 
burned in front of the house. Presumably sorne ul 
Kirehmer's decorative works aud smaller sculptures 
perished al tbis time, The Kunstmaseum Basel 
catalogued twenty three sculptures in the estate. 


In comparison 1o the regretable state of preserva- 
tion ol the actual works, our knowledge of the many 
sculptures Kirchner created is very good. Aside from 
the theoretical statements already mentioned and his 
references 1o his sculptural works in correspondence, 
Kirchner began to depict his sculptures ín paintings 
and graphics in 1909, and in 1910, he hegan to photo- 
graph them. Although Kirchner was often a hesitant 
participant in negotiations concerning publications 
about himself, many books and articles discussing his 
works appeared during the twenties, and these often 
included reproductions of his sculptures. Beginning 
1912, Kirchner sent his sculptures to various exbibi 
tions and always made sure tha! good catalogues were 
prepared to document them. On the basis of these var- 
¡ed sources, today we can establish a sculptural oeuvre 
ol over one hundred works. Nearly all pieces were ín 
wood; the exceptions consisted of early cast, modeled, 
or stone sculptures and a few embossed and ham- 


" 


3. Paul Ortwin Rave, Aunstdihatur im Dritien Reich, Berlln 
Gebr. Mann, 1950; and Franz Rob, Entartete Kunst: 
Kunstbarbarei im Dritten Reich, Mannover: Fackeltráger- 
Verlag Schmmidt-Kúster, 1963. 


4. Kornfeld, 1970, pp. 521-22, 


5. Kirchner's photographs and other important photo docu: 
mentation of his life were made available in 1984 in the 
Fotoarchiv Ernst Ludwig Kirchner of Hans Bolliger and Ro 
Norbert Ketieres, Camplone d'talia, Switzerland. Also 
see Gabler, 1979-50. 
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mered items executed in a small format, Considering 
he size ol this body of work and the importance of 
Kirehner's sculptural theories, Uhe artist's plastic work 
goes far beyond that oa peinre seulptcur (painter- 
senlptor). Kirchner produced sculpture throughout 
his entire creative life; not only is itan integral part of 
his whole oeuvre because oFits theoretical and prac- 
tical interrelationships with other techniques, but 
qualitatively itis also extraordinarily important. 
Kirchner was a sculptor, and, as was the case with his 
work in other media, he was a sculptor possessed of 
the highest degree of individuality. 


From late 1901 through 1905 Kirchner received 
architectural training at the Technische Hochschule 
in Dresden, although this period was interrupted by 
studies of pictorial artin Munich from 1903 Lo 1904. By 
his own account, he began to both paint and sculpt 
before the summer of 1905. The plastic work known to 
us, however, cannot be dated earlier than 1909, al 
though it is possible that his small modeled clay fig- 
ures could have originated before then. Based on a 
photagraph illustrating six of Kirehner's clay figures, 1 
seems Uat these works were closer in style to his past 
Impressionismm of 1906-08. Only a single clay relief of 
1909 survives from this period." The pewter figures, 
one of which Kirchner photographed (see fig. 5, 

p. 120), representa transition to the Brúcke style of 
1909-10. 


he discrepaney between the dates which Kirchner 
assigued to his sculptures and (hose we have estab- 
lished may be explained by the fact that, aer the 1913 
dissolution of the Brúcke, he tended to predate espe 
cially his works created in Berlín and Dresden, fearin; 
that people might claim he had imitated other artists. 
As the years went on, this tendency increased and was 
compounded by Kirchner failing memory. This latter 
development sometimes resulted in errors involving 
postdating as well. The dating of one of 1he early 
surviving pewter sculptures illustrates this problem. 
The workis a standing female nude, thirteen inches in 
hcight, illustrated by Grohmann in 1926 and dated 
1915 by the artist. Jet this figure was, without a doubt, 
created by 1911 ín Dresden, during Kirehner's preoc- 
enpation with Benin sculpture. (AUthis time the collec= 
tion of the Vólkerkunde-Museum in Dresden strongl 
inspired Kirchner and the other Brilcke artists). While 
in Dresden, Kirchner also created sandstone sculp= 
inves; three of these survive, 


lu 1904, Kirchner had begun to draw on numerous 
European sonrees, which initially influenced his 
paínting. Beginning in March 1910 when he encoun- 
tered Palau and Cameroon sculpture, his plastic art 
was greatly alTected as well. As Donald Gordon has ob- 
served, Kirchner art attained liberation and indepen 
dence by adopting the swelling physicality and mature 
plasticity of the figural frescoes of Ajanta, India, which 


he observed from photographs in the Dresden library 


1 
6. See Grisebach, no. 62 w4h HL in Nationalgalerie, Berlin, 


1979, 


in 1905 and copied from in 1910—11.7 Gordon reported 
only their influence an Kirchner's paínting, hut the ob- 
impact on his sculpture musCalso be noted, for 
he Ajanta contact his human figures are full and 
spatial in both two- and threc-dimensional media. 
Thisis clearly demonstrated in the sculptures of 1910= 
11 (Mz. 14, p. 129) and in the volumes and basic poste 
tion of Dancing Moman (cat. no. 61). However, in the 
Jatter sculpture the elegance of Ajanta was surren= 
dered in favor of the more angular and compact forms 
of African plastic art. 

Apart from the aforementioned early works, 
Rirchner's sculptnres fron 1910 on were carved or 
“hw” exclusively from wood. Aswas the case for his 
works in other media, they were coneeived with a defi- 
nite sense of imunediacy, following a few sketches, On 
June 27, 1914, Kirchner wrote to Gustav Sehiefer: 


“The maple wood that you sent us lends itself well to. 
being worked; it has such short fibers and is, as a 
whole, completely homogenous, One is tempted lo 
polish út. Pve made a sitting figure will a bowl on 
her head, and now am working on a standing one da 
dancing position. Itisso good for paínting and draw= 
ing, this making of figures, it lends wholeness to 
drawing and ís such a sensual pleasure when blow 
by blow Ihe figure grows more and more from the 
trunk. There is a figure in every trunk, ane mustonly 
peel ¡tout 


In October-November of the same year, the artist 
moved from Dresden to Berlin, From there he conti: 
wed his pertodic visits to the Baltic island of Felumarn, 
where in 1912 he drew Sketch for Sculpture (ig. 4, 
p-121). The sketch shows a tree truulowhich, although 
healthy, is rendered with attention to its deformities 
andsprouting branches. Incorporated in the trunk ls a 
sketch of a female dancer witb a raised arm. On the 
back of he drawing the artist wrote: 


The figure on the verso remains incomplete, It is 
probably still lying on the Fehmarn beach today. lo 

1912 1 wanted to create a dancer, and in Fehmarn | 

accidentally found a piece of wood suitable far her. 1 
just drew the form of the trunk and composed and 

drew the figure within ¡1 This ds the drawing, E. L. 

Kirchner 1912. 


From a piece of wood either found by chance or 
received from Gustav Schiefler, the laten! figure was 
composed and peeled out. By avoiding any polisting, 
the power of the material was reinforced; the roughly 
carved surface usuolly remained visible, allbouzh 
from their inception Kirchner always imagined adding 


7, Rezardina the extra-European influences on Kirchner s art, 
eL Sehleswie-Molsteimisches Landestanseuma and Musenea 
Tar Kunst und Gewerhe, Hamburg, 1960, Sehneckenburge 
1972: Mentzen, 1959; and others, who refer primvarity to 
Cameroon aud Palau, Regardiog the assimilations from 
Ajanta, see Donald E. Gordow, “Kirchner in Dresden." Art Bul 
detin, vul.48, 1906, pp. 5335-06. 


color to these works. He only polished his sculptures 
under special cirenmstances; this accurred later wbile 
he still was living in Berlin and then in Davos, where 
he moved in 1918, 


kirehner's sculpture Head of a Homan, lcad of 
Erna (cat. no. 67, and lig. 5, p.-44) may now be dated 
with certainty 1o the summer of 1913, on the basis ofa 
postcard (fig. 10, p. 125) and letter to Schiefler. On the 
poste photo of the head, Kirchner wrote, “Here i 
a wood sculpture which Pye carved from oak wood 
that drifted ashore.' And in the letter of Augnst 12 
which followed he added: 


'The head which Esentyon is a wood carving (0ak); 
Pve made a few figures of this kind here. They give, 
in addition to the freedom of drawing, the cogen 
rhyUlum of the form enclosed in the block. And these 
twvo elements provide the composition of the 
picture. 


he Head oa Moman had been initiared in many 
drawings, paintings, and graphics of 1912 and 1913. 1 
constitutes a high point in Kirchner's preocenpation 
with portraying his wife, Erna, which, however, 15 
evidenced only two more times in his plastic art: in the 
“abstract” double portrait of 1928-30, Self Portrait 
and Erna (Swiss stone pine, Galerie Roman Norbert 
Ketterer 44), and in the subdued Erna hirchuer of 
1955 (Swiss stone pine, Galerie Koman Norbert 
Ketterer, 42). In Davos, Kirchner had discovered the 
1ype of wood frequently employed there for carvíng 
Swiss stone pine (lrve) that grows at altitudes 
belwcen five and cíght thousand feet. On November 2, 
1918, he wrote about it 1o Nele van de Velde: 


Now have a wonderful kind of wood for carving, 
the Swiss stone pine. P've never seen any other wood 
which lends itselfso well to cutting. These pines 
grow high up, close to the snow line, The wood, 
despite its soltness, ls very resistant 


ln the rn, full forms of Female Dancer roith Neck 
lace (cat. no. 60) Kirchner transcended his Ajanta 
models, and his Brúcke friends as well, for whom 
seulpture remained a less autonomous discipline that 
was more dependent on its “primitive” models. Añer 
his move to Berlin, Kirchner kept a large African 
sculpture in his studio, and most likely used itán direct 
immitations. As of 1912 and later itwas depicted many 
times;? a tall, relatively slender figure with a rigid 


0 ARO m ) 
8. Kircluner's letter of November 2, 1918, Lo Nele van de Velde 
Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Bric/e an Nele und Henry van de 

Vélde, Munich. Piper £ Co. Verlag, 1961, pp. 10-11. 


9. Kirchner irst mentioned the title Erna reith Idol (Erna mil 
Cótze) lo Schiefler as the title fora woodcut (Dube, 205) 
Wheu SchieNer inquired aboutits meaning, Kirehner changed 
the Ulle (in his letter of July or August 1918) t0 omar with AF 
vican Sculpture (Frau mit Negerplastik). lu Nationalgaleric, 
Berlin, 1979, Grisebach describes drawing no. 156 as an “im 
tation oFan African sculpture, created for the MUIM-Lostitut, 
jottly founded by Kirchner and Max Pechstein in 1911...(oral 
cormusunication by Karlheiuz Gabler, Frankfurt)? 
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form and smooth surface, it displays characteristics 
which we also find in Kirehner's own sculptures of 
1912. Female Danccr (hz. 5, p. 124, right) is typical in 
Iis regard, and both Nude Girl (cat. no. 64) and Nude 
Múman, Sitting with Her Legs Crossed Under Her (cat 
no. 65) were also created using these slender but full 
forums. The harsher and more extended forms typical 
of the summer of 1913 find expression in Head of a 
Múman, Female Dancer with Extended Leg (cat. no. 66, 
md fig. 1. p.:45)), Turning Nude (cat. no. 68), and 
Standing Female Nude (eat. no. 69). Kirehner's seulp- 
inral activity in Berlin came to an ead with military 
service and an állness which began in 1915-16, The 
projects of this period remained plans: these included 
1he memorial Blacksmith of Hagen; Symbol of War; a 
relief fora private residence, entitled Soldier's Death; 
and a type of castiron cooking pot which was 


designed for use during wartime in order to conserve 
the copper traditionally used for this purpos 


Alter the confusing years of war and sickness, 
Kirelmer settled down in September 1918 in the 
in den Lárche 
pletely furnishing ¡with carved Swiss stone pine. As 
early as October ofthat year Helene Spengler reported 
1o Ebertiard Grisebach 
ñ 
incredibly e nd diary entries 
detail his activitics further: in February 1919, he was 
working on Iwo relicts for the studio door; a painted 
chest with figural supports had already been com- 
pleted; the first carved chairs were finished in March, 
in April the first bed, The first freestanding Davos 
sculpture, Boy with Hatehet (private collection, Frank 
furt), appeared in October, and in the same month 
work began on a carved bed for Erna (Collection 
Eberhard Kornfeld, Bern). Several sculptures with 
farm lle as their subject were done, among hem Cot 
(liz. 7, p-46), Farmer with Cow, Prancing Horse, and 
Female Ancestors. Kirchner was inspired not only by 
his new home and environment, but also by the plans 
of Belgian architect Henry van de Velde to build 
“Homes on the Lake" in Unwil, which would have 
included large commissioned sculptural projects ex- 
ecuted by Kirchner. These plans, along with all larger 
commissions, remained unrealized.00 ln furnishing 
his own home, Kirchner created what he had always 
desired — a total work ofart. Even the lowcases 
tablecloths were embroidered by Erna and other 


“Haus 
"in Frauenkirch near Davos, com- 


10. Kornfeld gives an exact description of the correspondence 
with Henry van de Velde from the end of April 1917 to 1he year 
1024, when Ltrwil had already ceased lo be a topic uf discus 
sion, yielding to plans for Kirehucr's seulptural decoration of 
the new building for the Króller-Múller-Musenm. The failure 
of Ihese Iwo plans seems lo have had tie same cause as Ihe 
failure of Kirchuer's other large commissions, e.2., he paint 
rior hall iu the Folkwanz Museum in Essen 

). 1 one analyzes the manner ol working and think- 
ing ofthe persons responsible for the commissioninz of Ibese 
large projects, one must conclude that they lacked under- 
standing of Rirchner's art; in the Van de Velde projects, despite 
complete mutual respect, an all-too-divergent concep! ol 
design obtamed 


KIRCHNER 


women according to his designs. He decorated both 
the interior and exterior of the home affectionately 
and exact. In 1927, after giving a detailed description 
oF all the furnisbings he had created for the living 
room, he wrote in his diary: “Everything ls Rirchner's 
work. And all these figures have dreamlike large faces, 
¡d they are filled with heavy inner movement?” 
Only within the context of this larger environment 
Kirchner's sculptures of 1919-25 be juded 
crowded reliefs a 


an 
ly. In 
d compact forms, Kirchner related 
parables drawn from his own life and the lives of the 
peasants around him. The timeless Danec Between the 
Momen and the continually recurring March to the 
Meadows were depicted framing each side ofthe stu- 
dio door; nude women supported the seats of he 
chairs; and time and again he employed the theme of 
Adam and Eve. Ye only a few seniptures per se origi- 
tated during these years. 


his changed when the fail 
plans became clear and wh 
kirchner received new imps 
ples, the Swiss artists Hermann Seherer and Albert 
Miller. To be sure, during the summer of 1924 he did 
keep working with Scherer on the furnishings for the 
new Wildboden home, to which he had moved in Octo- 
ber 1925. As Kirchner expressly remarked in a letter to 
Schiefler of December 10, 1924, he and Seherer 
together created the sculpted posts for the patio. Their 
collaboration had already begun in August of the pre- 
vious year, when Seherer visited Kirchner for the first 
Whereas Kirchner's sculptures of 1919. 
in most cases jo 


»l Van de Velde's 
ing 192 


a 
jus Irom his young disci 


were 
nded lo be viewed from one side 
only, now he recommended creating sculptures meant 
1o be seen in Uhe round. Mother and Cluld/Woman and 
Girt(Gg. 6, p. 121) of 1925 combines the sculptural 
experiences of Dresden, Berlin, and the “Haus in den 
- the swelling piysicality, power of serions 
expression, and representation of 


Lárchen 


simple life. 
During the years 1924-26, Scherer created — often 
together with Kirchner al Wildboden — his own lim 
but intense sculptural oenvre, Kirchner summarized 
he results of his collaboration with Scherer in a ph- 
lograph (fig. 15, p. 128) taken in the fall of 1924, which 
shows tree Scherer seulptures next to the house. 
Scherer's Mother Nursing Child (cat. no. 117) is ele 
Two Friends, a 


vated, and on the rightis Kirchner” 


portraitof Scherer and Múller (see also cat. no. 72, and 
Mg. 12, p. 128). During this same period, Múller also 
created seulptures in this “early Wildboden style” that 
Kirchner photographed in front of the house or uni 
he trees, observing irregular lighting. Múller pre 
sented him with a self-portrait carved from wv00d. A 
few ol Kirchner's sculptures from these years have 
been transmitted to us by his photographs; unfortu- 
natcly. hardly anything bas been preserved, 


Kirchner had high expectations that Múller and 
Scherer would be able Lo pass on his ideas aboutart to 
the next generation. When both died, one shortly añer 
the other in December 1926 and May 1927, Kirchner 


bach, [1968]. p. 156. 
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lost hope, and in Múlller, he lost a true friend as well. 
The disappointment Kirchuer fell may help to explain 
why he primarily destroyed sculptures which origi 
nated at this time. In contrast, we know of tventy-one 
sculptures hy Hermann Seherer which originated dur- 
ing these tree years, most of which have been pro- 
served. They give a more comprehensive picture ol 
the endeavors undertaken by the lhree artists than do 
Ihe few Kirchner sculptures from the period which 
have survived. 


Thus around the mid-twenties Kirehner's Expres. 
sionist period as a sculptor came to an end. During the 
following years his seulpture, paintings, and graphics 
became more abstraci, reaching their most reduced 
Tocmsán Une early thieties, for example, in Uhe Self.Por- 
traitiwith Erna (1932, Gordon, 946) and in the Aeelin 
ing Woman (1933, Galerie Roman Norbert Ketlerer, 
45). 


Kirchner always defended himself vigorously wheu 
je influence of other artists on his work was men- 
pned, but he did not extend this practice to earlier 
German or extra-European art These are the infln- 
ences which were most important in hís plastic art; 
te former may be secu án the direct relationship 
heween Made Girl (cat. 10.64) and portrayals of ihe 
female body by the German artist Lucas Cranach.1* ln 
December 1919, while working on the carvings for the: 
bedframe he created for Erna, Kirchner wrote in his 
diary: “How much more advanced is the African in Uhis 
¡nd of carving” Although the British art bistorian 
Frank Whitlord would have us disregard Kirehner's 
own statements about his art in favor of relying solely 
amination of his works,!+this ás tol emirely 
The explanation af why Kirchner categori- 
cally refuscd to acknowledge some of the obviows in 
on his work wbile confirmíng others wit 
aviction may provide us with new insight. 


Jousy that made Kirchner disclaim 
s contemporary models would have been inappro- 
priate 1o those more removed ín time and space, But 
the true explanation certainly lies deeper: we may 

proach it by considering the cbronological 

seque on Kirchner's sculptaral 
veuvre. Estra-Enropean art was experienced best and 
ost powertully frora March 1910 to the spring ol 1911 
and was the last significan influence on Kirchner 
work. Togelher with his appreciation ol earlier Ger- 
iman ar, Uhis remained the only effective influence un- 
til 1he mid-Iwenties. 


mese, 1h 


¡ce of the influence 


12. ln his 1925 dra for the Grohmann monograpb of 1926 
(Grisebach, [1969], pp. 84-85). for example, Kirchner wrote in 
sil about his encounter with African and Palau carving, as 
wellasiwith Indian temple paintings and seulptures. The same 
references are lo be found in he Brick 


15. Cf Lothar Grisebach, “Kirchner y nach;'in EL 
Kirchner. Aquarelle, Zeichnungen und Druckaraphil aus dem 
Besitz des Stádel Frankfurt am Maia, ext. cat., Bonn-Bad Go- 
desberg, 1980. 


14. Frank Whitford, “Kirchner und das Kunsturte 
Nationaigalerie, Berlin, 1979. 


The development of works within the various media 
kirchner employed was not independent; there were, 
as previously stressed, intense interactions betneen 
them. The nudes in the painting Five Bathers al the 
Lake (1911, Brúcke-Museum, Berlin; Gordon, 194) — 
which reveals the first and most definitive formal in 
Nuence of te Ajanta figures — were still painted in the 
white-pink incarnate that Kirchner had used cus- 
tomarily for nudes in his paintings. In 1911, Kirchner's 
sculpture, which had previously been only partially 
painted with black ontlining the contours, began to 
show the use of overall yellow-ocher or yellow-brown 
incarnate as in the Moritzborg bathers.4 This yellow 
was heightened only by a dark color (black or dark 
brown) for hair, eyes, and mouth. From 1912 on we 
find this woodlike coloring in his paíntings as well, 
particularly in close-up bathing scenes and in inte 
ors, for example, in the painting Striding into the Sea 
(fig. 15, p. 129). Not only are the yellow incarnate and 
full “plastic” form of this painting's two swimmners 
surprising; their motion is definitely “wooden." They 
seom to be sculptures, striding into Ue sea! We ob- 
serve the same phenomenon in the painting Brown 
Nude at the Window (Westíalisches Landesmuscum 
fúr Kunstund Kalturgeschichte, Múnster; Gordon, 
260; Nationalgalerie, Berlin, 140). Italmost seems as if 
noUthe real Erna, but Kirchner's sculptural incarna- 
tion of her, is standing by the window in this work. In 
fuet, tho image here represents a careful preparation 
for the Head of a I'oman, Head of Erna. Kirchner con- 
firmed these observations when on June 6, 1915, he 
wrote from Fehmarn to Gustav Schiefler 


To be sure, 1 don't notice exactly how P'm changing, 
butwhatis new comes from the interactions 
between painting and drawing, between Ue sculp 
tural working with wood and the material demands 
of graphic art. 


On December 18, 1914, he wrote from Berlin: 


The sculptures have also been completed. This 
working ín conjunction with the plastic is of more 
and more value to me; it facilitates the translation of 
spatial concepts onto the two-dimensional plane. 
justas ithelped me earlier in finding the large 
closed form. 


Of interest here also are the prices which Kirchner 
asked for his sculptures at eshibition, which were 
equal to those for his most expensive paintings and 
even higher than those of his paintings during the last 
years of the War. These indicate the value which 
Kirchner himself assigned to his plastic work. 

Kirchner's amazingly open admission of the exira- 
European Influences on his oeuvre is explained by his 
understanding of their overwhelming importance. 

e mu 

15. From 1909 to 1911, the Brúcke artists spent summers at 
ive Moritzburg lakes, and many renditions of this locale ap- 
pear in their works of these years. — Ed. 
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The earlier influences did not extend beyond short 
lived effects in isolated areas and individual cases. 
The plastic art of Cameroon and the frescoes of 
Ajanta, however, remained a continual inspiration for 
him and bis sculpture. In this context, the valences of 
Kirchner's individual expressive techniques must be 
reevalnated. Our knowledge of Kirchner's artwill be 
expanded and transformed by the monograph with 
ocuvre catalogue now being prepared for his senlp- 
ture.:* With its publication, itwill no longer be posi 
ble to ignore this work, which, along with Uat of 
Expressionism as a whole, has been previously over- 
looked all too frequently. —W. H. 


16. Now in preparation by De Wolfgang llenze. Ed. 
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A! furchner ulles and dales have 
been proposed by Wolfgang Henze 
who is preparing a catal 
raisonné of Kire 
Newy ascribed dates are followed 


es senlp 


by previously know or published 
dates in brackets, 


lat. no. 60 
Female Dancer with Necklace 
(Tánzerin mit Halskete), 1910 
Painted wood 

54.3 x 15.2 x 14:cm. 
(214x6x 5% in) 

Lent Anonymousiy 


Inscribed £LA on base and signed 
E, L. Kirchner under base, For an 
extended pu 
Dancer with Necklace stood on a 
den pedestal 1o he riglit of the 
'or in Kirohner's Dresden studio, 
The Crouching Moman (1909-10, 
palmed wood, private collection; 
Nationalgalene, Berlin, 63) stuod on 
destal to the Te, Both 
senlptures were depicted in a paint 
ing show in a Bricke extibitio 
Galerie Gurlitt, Berlin, in 1912 (not 
in Gordon). CE. drawing, 1941. 
Grisubach, [1969], p. 159, woodent, 
Dubo, 708, and Mig. 1, p. 120, 


d oFtime, Female 


wo 


Cal, no. 61 
Dancing Woman (Tanzende), 
1911 
Wood, painted y 
871 35.5.X 27.5 cm. 
(MA x Lex 10% in) 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam 


low and black 


(Los Angeles only) 


Sucker inscribed Hol=plastik 
Tanzende/E] L. Mirchner/Berlin 
Wilmersdors/ [Durlacher] strasfsej 
14 11 aíMixed under base, This sculp- 
iure is depicted on 


postcard tc 
Heckel, dated 6.10.1911, now ln the 
Altonacr Museum ón Hamburg. Cf 
painúng Gordon, 5$ (verso), and 
woodent Dibe, 195, 


Cat. no. 62 
Interior 1 (Interiexr 11), 1914 
Ink and pencil on paper 


(5%x 11 in.) 
Bríxcke-Museum, Berlin 


5 1 28,5 cm 


Both pedestals Nanking the mirror 
in Kirchner's Dresden studio hold 
sewlpture; on the right, Crouching 
Meman (Hockende), 1940, and on 
theleR Female Dancer with Necklace 
(cat. no. 60) 


KIRCHNER 


50 


KIRCUNER 


Cat, no, 65 (ill., p.122) 
Nude with Black Hat (At mit 
schuvarzem Hut), 191142 
Woodeut 

058x21.5 om. 

x 8% in.) 

Graphische Sammlung, 


Staatsgalerie Stullgart 
Dube u 


'oncerning Nude 
Girl (cat, no. 64) 


Cat. no. 64 (HL, p. 122) 

Nude Girl (Naehtes Mádchen). 
1912 [1917] 

Painted wood 

h: 63 cm. (24% in.) 
Stádtische Gale: 
Suidelschen Kunstinstitul, 


Erankfurtam Main 


Inscribed ELK in pencil on sole ol 
foot, This work was previonsly dated 
1917, ba 


on Grotimann, However 
a comparison with the painting 

Standing Nude with Hat (Stehendor 
1Kt mit Hut) of 1910 (Gordon, 165) 


indicates a date 
He same period, 
/28 11. (ln recent 
correspondence, Annemarie Dube 
sted 1919, and Karlheinz 

Gabler, 1917, while Eberhard 

Kornteld concurred with the Frank 
furtmuseunv's and the authors 194 
de 


for 
Ct. etching Dub 


¡esculpir 


Cal. no, 65 (ill, p. 123) 
Nude Woman, Sitting with Her 
Legs Crossed under Her 

(Nachte, mit untergeschlagenen 


Beinen sitzende Frau), 1912 
11944] 

Sycamore, hair painted black 
ho approx. 485 cm. (19% in.) 


Galleria Henze, Campione 
diltalia 
Thús piece was previonsly dated 


1914 on the basis ofa 1933 exhibi 


tion catalogue of Kirchner's work 


from the Kunsthallo Bern. However, 
stylistic considera 


date of 1912, 


69 


119 


KIRCHNER 


Fig. 1 

Sam and Milly in Kirchner's 
Dresden Studio, e. 1910, photo: 
aph by Kirchner. Sara and 
)m the 


Milly were performers 
Circus Schumann and favorite 
models of the Brúcke artists 
Female Dancer with Necklace 
(cat. no. 60) is on wood pedestal 
t,to lts lefl, anking the 


Foman 


mirror, is Crouchán, 
(Hockende), 1909-10, painted 
wood, private collection 


aleric, Berlin, 63) 
Above the mirror is one of 
Kirchner's elay reliefs 
(National 
originally intended for a tiled 
stove. 


alerie, Berlin, 62). 


Standing Female Nude (cat. no. 
69), photograph by Kirchner 
This photograph was taken 
the Haus ín den Liirchen in 
Davos in front of the still unfin 
ished painting Tear of Horses 
with Three Farmers (Pferde 
gespann mit drei Bauern) 
1920-21 (Gordon, 675). 


Fig.5 

Crouching Woman (Hockende), 
1909-10 

Pewter 

hi aprox. 20 cm. (7% in.) 
Photograph by Kirchner 


Exhibited at the Galerie Arnold, 
Dresden, September 1910. 
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Fig. 4 
Sketch for Sculpture (Ski. 
Shulptur), 1912 

Pencil and chalk on paper 
18.5% 38 cm. 

(19415 in.) 


Bindner Kunstmuseumn Chur 


ig.5 
wo Seulptures with Back 
around uf Paintings, e. 1915, 
photograph by Kirchner. Right 
Female Dancer (Tánzerin), 
1912, h: 134 cm, (52% ín.), pri- 
vate collection. Left: Standing 
Woman (Stehende), 1912. Both 
paintings in background dated 
hy Gordon to 191 


m0 
Mother and Child /Woman and 
Girl (Mutter und Kind/Fran 
und Mádchen), 1925 
Wood, painted 

h:90 cm. (55% in) 
Private Collection 
(Nattonalgalerie, Berlin, 
Photograph by Kirchner 


This sculpture stands at the 
beginning of Kirchner's assoct 
ation with Scherer and Múller 
at Wildboden House, during 
which time Kirchner created a 
remarkable number of byo- 
Migure works. 


Cat. no. 66 (IL, p. 119) 
Female De 
Leg (Ta 
Beín), 1915 

Black punk vah, painted blue 


¡cer with Ester 


mil gehobenem 


and black 
66.521 x 15cm. 

(26/3584 1 5%in.) 

Private Collection 

This work 1s ¡lustrated in Rirchne 
(de Marsalle, pscud.], 1925, py. 695 


ltwas exhibited in Kirchner exhil 


tions alihe hunstvercia, Jena, an 
la 1935 atthe Kunsihalle Bern, no. 


Cat. no. 67 (IL, p. 124) 
Headofa Woman, Head of Erna 
(Frauenkopf, Kopf Erna), 1915 
11912] 

Wood. painted ocher and black 
555x151 16cm 

(Lx 5% x 6% in.) 

The Robert Gore KifKind Collec 
tion, Beverly Hills, California 


Ml. de Marsalle, 1025, pp. 6951T,, and 
Grohimanas pl. 31 (dated 1912), A 
photograph of his sculptnre on a 
postcard from Kirchner ta 
SehieNler, dated July 25, 1915 
Kris a date ol 1913, See text and liz 
10, p. 425. CL woodcut Dube, 44 


Fig.7 
The Dancer Nina Hard in 
Kirchner's “Haus in den 
Lirchen” in Davos, photo: 
araphed hy Kirchner during the 
summer of 1921. On the leN is 
Nude Gir! (cat. no. 64). The 
photo demonstrates Kirehner's 
photographic abilities; here 
jus 
female nude is seen « 


n his paintings, tn 
sculp 


ture and conscions)y contrasted 


wit the nooden figure 


Fig.8 
Nuee Girl (cat. no. 64), phote 
graph by Kirehner 


KIBCHN 
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Cat. 10. 68 (ill. p. 126) 
Turning Nude (At, sich 
umdrehend), 1915 

Wood 

65.9x 141 13 cm. 

(201 5/41 5% in.) 

The St. Louis Art Museuna, Mis 
souri, Gif of Mr. and Mrs, Mor 
10n D. May, 402:1955 


This work was exhibited in 1919 at 
Ue Kunsisalon Sehames, Franklur! 
(as no. 51) and was acquired by Kosí 


and Ludwig Fischer 


Cat. no. 69 (il, p. 119) 
Standing Female Nude 
(Stehender sociblicher AR), 1914 
119191 

Hardwood, oiled and painted 
h:965 cm. (38 in.) 

Alen Memorial Art Museum, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohia 
RT Miller, dx: Fund, 
(Los Angeles only) 


Stylistic similarities with Kirchner's 
mature Berlin style ol 1014 suggest 
Mis date as apposed lo the previons 
datiog of 1919, Mustrated in de 
Marsalle, 1921, p. 252. 


Fig. 9 

Nude Homan, Sitting with Her 
Legs Crossed Under Her (cat 
no. 65), photographed by 
Kirchner in tbe Haus in den 
Lárchen, Davos, in front of an 
unidentified painting, 


KIRCHNER 


Toy Abd, pm 
Fecha AS A send Cde 
ue pe pap ge GN 
A e li Ádla delia y 
A 
ss 5 ona YN MO: A 


Fig. 10 
Postcard from Kirchner to Gus- 
Ñ 


tav Schiefler with plc 
0 ma 


no. 70 

Mirror of the Four Times uf Day 
(Wiertageszeitenspiegel), 
e. 1925 

Swiss stone pine, palnted 
oxblood red 

173182 x 16 cm. 

(68 1 32 x 6V in.) 
Germanisches National 
inuseun, Nuremberg 
HG 11616 


This murror frame is depicted in an 
etching (Dube 


Cal.no. 71 

Rider: Table Leg (Reiter 
Tisch/uss), 1925-24 

Swiss stone pine 

02.5 138 38 cm. 

(Pax 15 x 15 0) 

Búndner hunstmuseum Chur, 
Switzerland 


This senipture is described by Nele 
van de Velde in her discussion ofa 
to Kurchaer's Haus in den 
Lárchen, Octobvr 1920 (E. 1 
Kirchner, Brieje an Vete tud Henry 
van de Félde, Munlch: M. Piper € Co. 
Verlaz, 1901, pp. 28-30), 
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70 


Fig. 11 

The Organist Spina and his 
IVife, c. 1926, photographed by 
Kirchner before the Mirror uf 
the Pour Times af Day 

(cat. no. 70). 


ds (Die Freunde). 1924 


KIRCHNER 


Fig. 12 
Rot-Blau members Múller (1ef) 
and Scherer (right), e. 1925. 


Fig. 15 

Group of Sculptures by Her- 
mann Seherer Together with 
“The Tivo Friends" by Kirchner, 
e. 1924-25, photographed by 
Kirchner iu Front of Wildboden 
House, Scherer's sculptures 

n dated to 1924, The 
erates onwbich they stand were 
probably used to send them to 
the April 1925 Rot-Blau exhibi- 
tion in Basel. Scherer's Lovers 
(cat. no. 114) is at le and his 
Mother Nursing Child (cat. no. 
117) is du the center. 


have bes 


E 
hirchner sculptures from the 
year 1910-11, all now lost or 
destroyed, photographed by the 
artist, 1911-12, Nude with a 
Bath TowelBathing Woman 
(At mit Tuch/Badende), 
merly in Uhe Museum fú 


or 
Kunst 
is pic 


and Gewerbe, Hambui 
tured at lower leN. 


Striding into the Sea (Ins Meer 
Schreitende), 1912 

Oil on canvas 

146x200 cm. 

ex 78% in.) 


atsgalerie Stuttgart 
2 and National 
galerie, Berlin, 141, color 


lon, 


Karl Knappe 


Born 1804 Kempten 


died 1970 Munich 


Karl Knappe received 
training as a sculptor at the 
Munich Kunsigewerbe- 


schule and Kunstaha- 
demie. He became familiar 
with arcbitectural sculp- 
ture al au early date; io 
1910, he worked on the 
monumental sculptures 
desizned by his contemporary Georg Wrba for the 
Dresden railway station, la 1911, he received the 
Rome Prize, which enabled him to study the sculp- 
tures of Michelangelo, From 191210 1918, he created 
numerous works — crafls as vell as artworks — in 
collaboration with various archítects; he was encour 
azed in this direction by his friendship witly the sculp- 
tor Ludwig Gies (sec pp. 37-40). 


Knappe's work did not exhibit obvious Expressionist 
traíts until the early 19205, when he begán to execute 
expressively deformed works ia wood. He subordin- 
ated artistic ideas to the “laws” governing the material 
itseliwhich, in his view, already contained all ofñts 
sculptural possibilities. Knappe developed his own 
technique ol working, hollowíng ont a tree trunk or a 
stone aid Jeaving the material close lo its raw state (cf. 
Great Harvest, 1935, wood, Staatsgalerie Stuttgart, and 
Trec of Stone, 1929, created for a housing development 
in Munich-Sehwvabing). The characteristics of the 
material dictated the results, which ranged from 
baroque and exuberant to strictly bound forms. la his 
limestone reliefs for the Munich memorial to the dead 
of World War 1 (1922-26), the sculptor shallowly 
carved marching soldiers into the stone. The figures 
are rhythmic in their repetition; concave and conves 
forms speak with equal clarity. Kuappe 
technique of the “negative-cut” several times in vary- 
ing materials (cf. Homan Playing the Violin, with Dee 
dund Bee, 1926, brick, location unknown). This form, 
which suggests the cinematie motion of ¡he Futurists, 
had been developed by sculptors such as Gies, particu 
larly for the modeling of plaques. 


employed this 


One of the most original works executed in this 
somewhat Cubist technique is Knappe's portraitof the 
well-known Berlin painter Max Liebermann (cat. no, 
75). This work is illustrative of Knappe's special atten- 
tion to positive and negative values and Lo the quality 
ofthe material — in this case, the bronze patina. The 
lengthy neck is intercepted by the condensed form of 
the skull and is thus transformed into an image of psy- 
chic energy. Anappe intensified the ambiguity of 
Liehermann's features, recalling the sculptura) char- 
acter studies 06 the eighteenth-century artist Franz 
imidt and of Honoré Daumier. The 
artist was particularly concerned with implving con 
trasts in the character of the person portrayed, for 
example, those of distance and spiritual alertuess, 


Xaver Messersc 


calimness and keen intellect 
Knappe continued working in Expressionist forms, 
despite the dominance of neoclassicis ín the late 
twenties. This fact contributed to his being fired in 
1933 by the Nazis from his teaching position at the 
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Technische Hochschule in Municb. His studio with 
most o£ his early works was destrayed in 1944, but 
alter 1945 the rebuilding of West Germany brought 
him numerous coramissions for windows, mosates, 
and sculptures. —4. Ml. y. We 


y | Georg Rolbe enjoyed criti- 
y cal and financial suece: 


throughout a Jong and 
produetive career, during 
which he was briefly 
Tinked with German 
Expressionism. His initial 
training in Dresden, Mu- 
¡dat the Académic 
Julian in Paris was devoted to drawingand painting. ln 
1898, while pursuing an independent plan of study in 
Rome, Kolbe stopped painting and, under the tutelage 
of Louis Tuaillon aud August Gaul, learned the fun. 
damentals of sculpture. By 1905 he had estalilished 
permanent residency in Berlin, but that city was to 
serve him only as a home base. Durit he next two 
years he traveled to Egypt, England, France, Greece, 
Italy, Russta, and Spaia. lo 1905, he was awarded the 
Villa Romana Prize and spent the year in Florenc 

Ln 1909, Kolbe visited Rodin's Pé 
great deal of critical atention has since been devoted 
to determininy the degree and nature ol Kolbe's ties to 
Ue French seulptor: Stslistic allinities with Rodiws 
work seem particularly pronounced in Kolbe's seulp- 
ture prior to 1920, his preoccupation with the nude 
being an obvious common characteristic, Maria y 
lesenhausen, the artis's granddaughter and former 
director of the Georg Kolbe Muscum in Iscrlin, has 
indicated, however, that “Kolbe and Rodin never 
talked with one another even when Kolbe visited 
Rodiw's studio lu 1909." 

Kolbe's early years of travel seem to have provided a 
more significant basis for his eclectic and complex 
blending of styles and sources. His youthis and maid- 
ens are embodiments of a gentle, contemplative aes- 
one of the vigor apparent in 
Rodin's work, The softly mottled treatment of Kolbe's 
bronzes results in a diflused Mickering of light, untike 
The high drama of Rodin's extremely personal and 
heavily worked surfaces. Through the rhythmical 
arrangement of limbs and body, Kolbe investiga 
mass, contour, and proportion, concerns which main: 
tained primacy over the exploration of an Impression- 
ist exterior. 


nich. 


studio, and a 


Aristide Maillo! must also be considered in an 
nination of Kolbe's acsthetic. Formal simplifica- 
tion became increasinzly important to Kolbe, and he 
consistently represented the female body in firm, 

rounded forus. The vaguely sensual, passive, monu- 


mental woman stands above allas an expression of 
«e and architectonic clarity. Kolbe looked to Maillol 
and lo Adolf von lildebrand for a reafirmation of the 
traditional emphasis on formal structure and propor- 


tion, while al the same time, he was influenced by the 
very dillerent spirit he found in the work of Rodin, who 
“grasps life with a genial hand and refined impres 


“a 


1 See Marla tan Tiesenhausen's foreword to Andrew: Dickson 


White Museum of Arl, Cornell University, lthaca, 1972, 


unpaginated. 


Comumitted to an acsthetic that studied, assim 
¡d synthesized the art of the past, Kolbe wrote; 
*By attachiny threads to Uhe most noble epoehs of 
sculpture, they [today's sculptors] serve their artwitb 
keen understanding. ln Ubis manner sculpture con- 
quers the expression of contemporary life: 


ln the 
tureofa 


Ay tnenties, Kolbe's regard for tre sculp- 
iquity found expression in such works as the 
Asstumption af te Blessed Virzin (1921, bronze). The 
frontality, extreme stylization, and monumentality of 
Uhiese sculptures recall both Egyptian and Archaic 
Greek art. 
Alifelong association with Karl Schmidi-Rorlul! 
began in 1919, when the vo artists metal 
Lehmbruek's funeral. AUhis juneture, an important 
shiN took place in Kolbe's art, which during the next 
lew years was ollied with German Expressionisen. His 
passive monumentality gave way lo the expression of 
jotion through gesturo, as seen most vividly here in 
Anger (cat. no. 75) He altered anatomical proportions 
to confor to a surge of emotion represented natin 
the facial expression, but in the gesture that ares and 
ticochets through Uhe entire body. The limbs and the 
drapery covering them were reduced to a severe 
angularity. The exaggerated gesture of the arms, veho- 
uy extending upward, is complemented by the 
merthrast of the trunk. The face of this figure 
remains strangely impassive, as if he gesture alone 
were the subject of the work. This piece appears Lo 
diet the interpretation of Alfred Barr, who 
included Kolbe in the important exhibition Modern 
German Painting and Sculpture al The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, in 1951. Barr emphasized 
Kolbe's classical brouzes and perceived the artistas a 
“mild and gracious spirit..." whose work did not carry 
the emotional impact of that produced by some of his 
peers: “Kolbe rarely informas his figures with strong 
emotion. Even when Meir postures are violent they 
seem posed rather than convincing expressions of 
P 


urjoyt 


Angeris especially noteworthy for its use ofwood as 
a material. Kolbe may well have been inspired by 

Schmidt-RottluiTand other Briieke artists 10 utilize this 
material, with which he had had very lite prior exper- 
o. Mis early work was almost exclusively modeled 
in elay and then cast in either plaster or bronze, There 
is 10 bronze version oLinger: la contrast 1o the Brúicke 
commitment to carving directly in wood, however, 

Kolbe made a small plaster model of his sevlpture and 


then commissioned another artist, Gobes, lo produce 
the large version in wood from this maquettes 


ñ Ú PAID 
2. Quotcd from holbe's essay. “Ausdrucks-plastik" 1912, io 
Heller, 1974, p.52, 


3. Ibid.,p. 55. 


4. Museum ol Modern Art, New York, 1931, p. 41.7 


5. This information was provided in correspondence of 
ber 1982 with Dr. Ursel Georg Kolbe 
Muscuun, Berlín. 


crger, Dir 


Like Anger; Kolbe's Bather (cat. no. 74) is an expres. 
sion of pure rhyhmic gesture. The figure is partially 
enveloped by heavy drapery which defines the con- 
tour of the body. Nun /Dancer; included in this exhibi 
tion in both bronze (cat. no. 79) and wood (cat. no. 78) 
versions, goes even further ín he expressive use of 
drapery. The figure is completely sheathed; the folds 
and patterns of the clothr accentuate and articulate the 


body's gentle curve, Based on bvo drawings also in 
exhibition, and hotb entiled Dance Study (cal, nos. 76 
and 77), the subject of these sculptures would seem to 
bea dancer, rather than a nun as has been previoushy 
sugueste 


Kolbe devoted considerable attention to drawing 
Ahroughout his life, yet he believed that drawing and 
sculpture were radically different pursuits and thatthe 
soulptor must be capable of full expression without 
depending on tvo-dimensional studies. In 1921, he 
wrote: “To the seulptor, drawing isa special langt 
a langnage which can live nextto his work —butwhich 
has nothing in common with the nature of his sculp- 


tural methods of expression? 


Kolbe's interest in emotional expression through 
angular stylization soon abated; the works from the 
late (wenties reveal his return to a more realisie 
conception of the human form. By the 19305 he 
portraying grandiose, idealized visions of re Nordic 
race in heroie pose :se young, muscolar men and 
women provoked the following description hy Rudol! 
Binding in 1933; *...A keen ambitious self-conscious 
race, asserting lts own youth and contemporaneity 
and emblazoning tris on ts banners. Such a race is 
demanded by the world we are entering: Georg 
%s world” Curioushy, Hitler had wanted to 
include Kolbe in the list of degenerate artists, and it 
was Goebbels who actively campaízned to maintain 
the artists standing." Kolbe continued his work virtu- 
ally undisturbed during the Third Reich. Although he 
never actually joíned the Nazi party, he was consis- 
tony inclnded in Nazi-approved exhibitions of the 
late thirties and forties. His ambivalence, however, can 
he felt in his remarks on the Nazi destruction of 
Lehmbruck's Aneeling One: “The wondertal 
sculpture,..they destroyed.... stupid warriors and 
monuments of princes enjoy the approval of the bour 
aevis'9—S.. 


6. holbe, 1924, pp. 15-16, 


7. Quated from Rudol! Bindinz, Lom Leben der Plastik, 1955, in 
Heller, 1974, p. 51. 


8. Abid., p- 50. 


9. Grzimek, 1960, p.85.* 
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Cat.no.74 

Bather (Badeude), 1921 
Bronze 

ho 7L cm. (28 in) 

Georg Kolbe Museum, Berlio 
Inscribod GA and 24 Noack Berlin 


Priedenau om d. of plicil. This ds a 
vnique cast 


Cat. no. 75 

inger (Zorn), 1925 

Wood 

h: 165 cm, (65 ín.) 

( holbe Museum, Berlin 


Tascribed GA 
o 


a b.of plinth 
1ally referted to as Flame 


(Elanone), Uhis sculpture was carved 


by the sculptor Gobes aNer a model 


butwas probably supervised and 

finished by Kolbe, The plaster model 
executed at a smaller scale, is now 
lost 74 


76 


KOLBE 


Cat. no. 76 

Dance Study (Tanzstudie), 1923 
Pen, pencil, and sepia on paper 
19.5 x 34.6 cm. 

(19% x 15% in.) 

Georg Kolbe Museum, Berlin 


Based on the existence of this draw 
ing and cal. no. 77, 4 more apro 
priate le for the seulpture known 
as Nun 1 (None 1) would be 

Dancer (Tánzerin), 


Cat.no.77 
Dance Stud; 
Pen, pencil 
19.5 x 34.6 cm. 
(19% x 13% in.) 

Georg Kolbe Museur, Berlin 


(Tanzstudie), 1925 
d sepia on paper 


Cal. no. 78 
Nun 1/Dancer (Nonnel. 
Tánzerin), 1925 

Wood 

h:70 cm. (27% in.) 

Georg Kolbe Museum, Berlin 
Inscribed GA on b. of plinth. See 
discussion under cat. 1 


Cal.no. 79 
Nun 1/Dancer (Nonne 1, 
serin), e. 1925/cast later 


27.7x8.6x 10.8.cm. 
(107% x 3% x 4% in 
The Robert Gore Rifkind Collec- 
tion, Beverly Hills, California 


Inscribed GA and AL Noack Berlín om 
b. of sculpture. The size of the edi 
lion ás unknown. 


Ráthe holbwitz ds well 
known for her powertul 


depictions of the human 
condition in mastertul 

graphic form. She is less 
alpture, 


kn 
am ocurre ofappr 


yn lor he 


mately twel 
created throughout her 
ny of the same 
acterizo her 


carcer with the same power and ma 
themes and compositions which el 
graphic work 


Kollwitz probably learned the fundamentals of 
sculpinre al he Académie Julian in Paris, w he 
studied in 1904. As an established artist new to this 
mediun, she admired the work of Meunier, and while 
in Paris actively sought to broaden ber knowledge of 
contemporary work with visits Lo the studios of Rodin 
and Hoetger. Rodiw's sculpture greatly impressed her; 
his influence can be seen in her early work, partic 
larly in Lovers £(1911, plaster; destroyed) and Mother 
with Child on Her Shoulder (mndated, bronze). 


In 1910-11. aller she had returned to Germany fol 
lowing her studies in Paris and also in Italy, Kollwvitz 
devoted herselfalmost exclusively lo sculpture 
because, as she explained, her artistic work was in 
necd ol 0d gres 
popular success with her graphic cycles; seulpture 
presented a challenge beyond the secure 
araphic media, 


on" She had 


ejuven 


Kolhwitz's intense early work in sculpture (she croat- 
ed at least eight pieces from 1911 to 1917) marked the 
beginning ol a difficult relationship with plastic tech 
niques. Throughow her diary entries and letters to 
friends there are references to being “afraid of seulp- 
lure)"! yet al other times she reported that it was 
bringing her suece should have more confidence 
in mysell, considering my ability even in sculpture”” 


Toward the end 


al ler life she t00k spa 
creating thematically powerful sculptores whose 
small size reflected her failing strength, modest 

income, and the severe restrainis imposed on her 
career by the Nazis. 


ial pleasure in 


Apart from h 
received no additional formal training, declining 
opportunities for professional eriticism so as to avoid 
hecoming academic, Most of her pieces were modeled 
only a few were castin bronze. 


initial studies in París, hollwitz 


in clay or plaste 


Some, such as the monumental Memorial: The Parents 
(1924-52; stone copies made in 1954 installed in St. 
Alban's Church, Cologne [Rig. 18, p. 20]), were chiscled 
in stone by other sculptors añer Kollwitz's plaster 


L See diary eutry ol April 30, 19: 


in hollwitz, 1955, p. 104 


2. Diary entry of September 1913, quoted in Museurn Villa 
Stuck, Munich, Aáthe Kotluit=; Zeichnung, Graphik, Plastk, 
ex. cal, 1977, 


3. CL letierof May 6, 1957, 
hollwitz, Briefe der Freundschaf und Bezegm 
List, 1966, p. 


'0 Hanna Loebuberg 1 háthe 


2n, Munich: 


156 


models. Rollwitz sometimes worked o 


several seulp 
tures simultancously. Based on extant drawings, t 
seems that she mado numerous preparatory sketches 
for some but no! all of her sculptures. 


From 1917 Lo 1920, Kollwitz came under the direct 
artistic influence of Barlach, whom she greatly 
admired and with whom she shared an artistic focus 
on the human predicament. Secing Barlaci's wood 
culs greatly affected her graphic and sculptural styl 
For both artists, the block form was the basis from 
whieh sculptural figures emerged. Protruding limbs 
were rare; ln fact, muel ol the figure was uflen con- 
ccaled by folds of heavy drapery. One side of the seulp- 
re was usually treated as the main view, with em- 
phasis being placed on frontality, Figures often 
cvalesced until they were indistinguishable front one 
another This style demanded careful attention on the 
part ol the viewer in order lo determine the meaning 
of1he figures placement, However, Kollwitz was not 
concerned with formal aspects per se, When she vis- 
ited Milly Steger's studio, she declared Uat for Steger 
There existed “only formal problems”; she was “sek- 
ting out trow quite another end than 1" Steger's 
extremo Expressionism astonished Kollwitz, perhaps 
because ¡he strength of her own sculpture lay in the 
Expressionistic hemos employed, rather than in 
exagge 


'ation, abbreviation, and distortion of form. 


Kúthe Kollwitz created her sculptural representa- 
tons entírely from personal perceptions, which oNen 
necessitated a translormation ol Ihe accepted 


sitional mode. This approach becomes evident 
me compares her to Lovers. The first version, 
011911. known today only from photographs, appears 
10 derive from Rodin's Kiss (e. 1580-82, bronze), The 
second version, Lovers Lol 1913 (cat. nos, 80 and 81), 
is a distinct departure from the standard depiction ol 
static, passionale pair of mature lovers. Instead, 
Kollwi1z's couple ás young and serious, exlubiting an 
wkivard, slightly restralned sensuality. Her impres- 
sively individual treatmentivas well received by the 
jury ofthe Berlin Freie Sezession when íLwas exhib- 
ited in 1916, but ityvas not popular with the public al 
large. This initial coolness may have been due to the 
vulty found in reading the sculpture as a pair ol 
lovers, or even as a man and woman; it has also been 
called a mother and child. Kollwitz nevertheless 
continued to maintain that “art for the average on- 
looker does not need to be shallow” 


ano 


Ina sculpture 01 1957-38, Ziucer uf Mothers (cat. no. 
86), the subject is more easily readable, and the mean- 
ot the composition can he clearly understood as 
mothers protecting their children from a threatening 
presence or force, Rollwitz first conceived ol this 
sculpturc-in-the-round much earlier, when she began 
work 1n 1922 on the graphic cycle Mar (1922-95, 
series of seven woodcuts); there a woodcut of the 
identical subject was included (cat. no. 82). When in 
1958 the sculpinre was finally realized, the Nazis 


ñ pad 
4. Raltwitz, 1967, 


5. Rauliut, 1906, p. 250, 


removed it from an exhibition al the Klosterstrasse 
Studio, Berlin, on the grounds that “in the Third Reich, 
mothers have no need to defend their children, The 
state does thal for the 


During thís period, Kollwitz was also working on 
another gronp, the Pietá (cat. no. 85). In her prelimi 
nary work on this piece hollwitz had intended to 
depictan old person, but “it turned out to be some- 
Wing like a Pieta, a mother sittine with her dead son ly 
ingin her lap, between her knees. Itis no longer grie!, 
but meditation!? Once the Pietá figures were reulize 
she intended 10 transform the Christian theme into a 
secula cal one, for*mine is not reli 
gious.... My molher is musing upon her son's failure to 
be accepted by men. She is an old, lonely. darkly brood- 
ing woman." The piece is an unmistakably persona 
work, certalniy a reflection 0£ he artists maternal and 
humanitarian compassion and perhaps, as ín other 
works, an expression ol her deep feclings about the 
loss of her own son in World War 


more unive: 


While the womán of the Pierá is not specifically 
hersell, Kollwitz's likeness does appear in several 
other sculptures sueh as Memorial: The Parents 
(Mother) (ig. 18, p. 20), The Lamentation (cal. 00.87), 
and a self-portralt bust (cas. no. 83) on which she 
worked from 1926 to 1936. Kollwitz called ita “Cace 
mask? a literal image of herself. The facial expression 
is calm, weary, and somber, very much like the self 
portrait drawings of this period (sec cat. no. 84). ln lts 
larger=than-life size and detailed modeling, the Se(/ 
Portrait is a symbol of Kollwitzs simple, carnest, and 
direct humaniy.— KB. 


DOOR AAA 
6. Oo Nagel, Adthe hollu pich, Con: New Jork 
Graphic Society, 1971.p. 78, 


sn 


7, Ct diary entry 1057, hn Iollwitz, Jel sad die 
Melt mit liebevolien Blichen; Etre Leben in Selbstzengnissen, 
Hannover; Fackeltráger-Verlag, 1905, p. 311 


[October 


8.Cf diary entry of December 1939 in Kollwvitz, 1955. p. 126. 


Cat. no. 80 
Lovers (Liebespaar), 1915 
Plaster 

h: 74.5 cm. (29% in) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Gil of Me and Mes. Hyman W 
Swetzollin Memory of Mr and 
Mrs. Solomon Swetzoff 

Some confusion has surrounded the 
history and title of this sculpture 


stemming frotm the fact that 2 pla 
1ers exist, his and a secund one in 
tie Rollwitz Estate, Berlín. la 1915, 


Rollwitz wrote in her diary: “Lam 


working on the group oFlovers with 
ib gar! sittine in the enan's lap! 
(Kollwitz, 1955, p. 61, entry of 
September 1913; the German ver 
sion ol the diary aud the Kollwitz 


Tamily's personal copy, howeve 


both give a date ol November 1915.) 


The Boston plaster was brought 


the United States by Hlyman Swetzo!T 


around 1954, and 6 signed and num: 


bered casts were made from it by the 
Modern Art Fouadry, Nes York, un 
beknownstlo the Rollvwitz family 
This seulpture has also been kn 
as Mother and Child. 


Fig. 1 
Kiithe Kollwitz in her studio 
with Mother with Tivins (Mutter 


mit Zwvillingen). 192457 


KOLLMITZ 


$0 


BOLLWITZ 
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Cat. no. 81 
Lovers H (Liebespaar 11) 
15/cast afler 1954 


Bronze 
TIxA7x 49 can 
(28 x 18Y:x 19 in.) 


a) The Robert Gare Rifkiad Collec 
tion, Beverly Hi 
les only) 
b) Hirshhorn N Senlp- 
ture Garden, Smithsonian Institu 
Hon, Washington, D.C, (Wash 
only) 


lifornia (Los 


am 


€) Private Collection (Co 


Phe plaster used to cast his sculp 
ture was evidently h 


collection in € 


turned to Ah 


19608, Ten mun 
made from thus plaste: 
Berlin, The Rifkind 
from the Kollwitz family pla 
4/10. The Mirshhorn bronze (b), cast 
rom the Boston plaster; ls 0/6; see 
inder cat. 0.80, The Co 
Togue bronze (e) 1s 3/10, As of Jun 
1083, 7 ol the 10 bronzes had bi 
¿cost by H. Nouck fro 1h 
family plaster 


discussion 


Koliwvitz 


Cal. no. 82 

The Mothers: The War (Die Mid 
ter: Der Arieg), 1922 

Woodent, pl. 6 from the portlo. 
lio The Jar (Der Krieg) 
5x0 cm 

(1% x 15% in.) 

Aruhold Collection 


Klipstein, 182 


This wuodeutás Kollvibs third 

urupile version of the subject, fob 
lowing an etching and a lith 
bolh from 1919, She first thow 
exccuting Uns ea 
tural for 


was linally real 


aph 


tion in 


e spring ol 
ved in 10: 
Tower af Mothers (cat, no, 86), 


Cat. mo, 85 (ill, pp. 159) 

Self Portrait (selbstbildnis), 
1926-36 /cast alter 1945 
Bronze 

57125128 cm 

(14/4x9x 11 in) 

a) Los Angeles County 

Museurn o Art, Purchased with 
Funds Provided by the Mira T 
Hershey Memorial Collection 
79,5 (Los Angeles only) 

b) Mirshhorn Museum and 
Senipture Garden, Smithsonian 
ton, DA 
(Washington and Cologne only) 


Institution, Wasbing 


Inscribed: Aollcitz br; ELA 
Berlin, l.b, edge, Nine or 10 cas 
imade during hue artists life 
bear the stamp 14. Aoaek Berlin 


Priecenau. Awother 9 or 10 were cast 


posihumously by Mhe family from the 


orizinal plaster and are marked /4 
Noark Berlin. No additional casts a 
planned, 


Cat.no.84 (ill, p. 159) 

Self Portrait from the Front 
(Selbstbildnis en face). 1954 
Charcoal and hlack crayon on 
paper 


5cm. 

(17 x 15% in.) 

Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, Los Angeles County Funds 
69.1 


Tinum-Nagel, 1246 


KOLLNITZ 


140 
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NOLLAVITZ 


Cat. no. 85 
Pietá, 1957-58/cast before 
1945 

Bronze 

38: 28.51 30 cm. 

(15x 10 x 15% im) 

y and Brenda Kuttenberg 


Inscribed Kollwvilz at). b. edge 
Woack Berlin un losver b. 1. A small 
number of casts were made before 
5. Since the War, Hans Kolhwitz 
and his son, De Arne Rolhwitz, have 
jorized approximately 20 casts 
by 11, Noack, Berlin. No additional 
casts are planned. 


Cat. no. 86 
Tuwer of Mothers CTurm der 
Múttter), 1957-58/cast later 
Bronze 

271 27.53 28 cm. 
(10% x 10% x Min) 

4) The Robert Gore KifKi 
Collection, Beverly Hills, 
California (Los Ang 
h) The Baltimore Museum of 
Art: Given in Memory of Joseph 
Katz, by His Children, BMA 
1965,58.1 (Washington and Co 


eles only) 


lozne only) 


Inscribed Kolluvitz and H Noack 
Berlin 011. b. edge. Only a small 
beto 
1945. Approximately 20 casts exist 
today: Non 


number of bronzes was « 


are being made. 


Cal.no. 87 

The Lamentation: To the Men: 
ory of Ernst Barlach, Who Died 
in 1938 (Die Klage: Zum 
Gedenken des 1938 verstorbenen 
Ernst Bartach), 1958 

Bronze 


2026 x 10 cm. 
(10% x 10% x 5% in.) 
Me and Mrs. Henry Si 


er 
ascribed Aollwitz and H. Noack 
Berlin A few examples may have 
been cast prior to 1945. Today 
Rollwitz 


according to Dr. Aro 
dy 
the artist's most popular 


senIptnre 


Wilhelm Lehmbruck 


Born 1881 Duisburg-Meidorich, 


died 1919 Berlín 


Lehmbruck 


Wilhelro Lehmbruck was 
born Abe son nf a laborer. 
During his relatively short 
career Irom 1901 to 1919, 
he explored the entire 
spectrum of modern sculp- 
ture. In 1901, he studied 
under Carl Janssen at the 
hunstal mie Diissel- 

, modeling figures (Bathing Woman, fig. 2, p. 147), 
portrait busts, and reliefs. His eclectie, searching 
veuvre combined social naturalism, literary symbol 
ism, the influences of Rodin and Meunier, and the Aca 
demic themes of the German Empire. Within these 
works were hints of the new modes of creativity tal 
came to the fore in 1909-10, when Hoetzer: 
Constantin Brancusi, and Barlach began Lo react 
agaiust the heritage of the ninetecnth cen 
Lehmbruek's contempo 
Theodor Dáubler, Paul W in, 
soon came to recognize, h ks as carlyas 1902 dis- 
played an intense concentration on the animated indi 
vidual figure and on the depiction of space.! In wo 
such as Anita E. (1906), Mother and Child (1907, 
bronze), and Small Standing Homar (1908, bronzo), 
however, MailloP' influence can he seen. This is 
because Lehmbruek's works of around 1909 dem 


ñ 
nique, ihus combining Mediterranean sensuality with 
the axial dominance of Noribern nudes. ln October 
1910, at the eighth Salon d'Automne exhibition, 
Lehmbruck exhibited his 71! Standing Moman (1910, 
cast cement) next to Maillol's Pomona (c, 1910, 


s quietness ol for 


plaste 


Yet most Lehmbruck scholars, including the authors 
ofexhibition catalogues since 1949, consider this 
significant early oenvre only to have become truly 
interesting around 1911, when Lehmbruck was able to 
inove to Paris. ALthis point, he abruptiy turned away 
from Rodin and broke with his previons style. Áneeling 
Moman (fig. 15, p. 19) was described by Dáubler as a 
preface lo Expressionist sculpture* Lehabruck 
distinguished himselfas an Expressionist by lenglhen 
Ing he human figure and emphasizingits significance 
as he bearer of emotions, ethical attitudes, and ideas. 
In 1915, he reached an artistic high point in the cre- 
ation of Rising Youth (Sig. 5, p. 147),a scubptural proto 
type of he Expressionist adolescent. A drawing in ihe 
erie Stutigart confirms lhe sculpture's 


Nietzschean origins; here a youth, next to a tree, 
tures as iPillustrating the dialogue ín Also sprach 


| Theodor Dáubier. Der neue Standpunkt, rex. ed., ed. Fritz 
LúMer, Dresden: Jess, 1957, p. 162 (originally published in 
1916, Dresden: Heleraner Verlag); Westheim, 1949; Carl Ein- 
stein, Wilhebn Lehmbrucks graphisches Merk, Berlin: Cassirer, 
1913; idem, Die Aunst des 20. Jakrhunderts, 3rd ed., Berlin: 
Propylaen-Verlag, 1931, pp. 2241. 


2. Dáubler, 1957, op. cil, p. 162. 


Zarathustra “Von Ei 
Tree) 


mam Berge” (“By the Moun 


hal 


Lehmbruek's fame. prior to World War, was 
listed by his participation in many important exhibi- 
tion. ln April 0£ 1912, the exhibition //i/helm 
Lehmbruck—Eson Schuele was organized by Karl Ernst 
Osthaus at the Folkwang Muscum in Hagen, dem 
onstrating the kinship between the wo artists, The 
significant Moderne Kunst exhibition at the same 
museum in June— July 1912 included Lehmbruck's 
watercolors and oil studies as well as seulptures, indi- 
ting hat he regarded himself as both a two- and 
Whree-dimensional artist.* From May to September of 
1932, the Westdentscher Sonderbund sponsored 
international exhibition, in which Van Gogh, Cézanne, 
1zuin, Munch, und Picasso were well represented. 
Fourteen sculptures by George Minne were also on 
vien, as well as seulptures by Richard Engelmano, 
Barlach, and Mans Haller. Lehmbruch exhúbited two 
important works: Zall Standing Wornan and Anceling 
Moman. Me also sent works tn the 1912 Sonderbund 
exhibition, the 1915 Armory Show in New York, Chi- 
cago, aud Boston, and the Herkbrnd exhibition 0 1914 
in Cologne.* ln the same year, he had a one-man exhi- 
bition atlbe Galerie Levesque in Paris, 


Thus the years before World War | saw Lebmbruek 
as he great hope of the new sculpture, This art was in 
no sense er to mere formal experimentation 
with concave and convex surfaces, but rather used Ihe 
human figure to convey the ideas of Expressionism. ln 
1920, the art historian Willi Wolfradt emphiasized that 
he subject of Expressionist sculpture was the human 
body* The abandonment of the human figure as a car- 
rier of symbols, promoted by Brancusi between 1908 
and 1915, led to a crisis in European plastic art around 
1912, a erisis which must be recognized as that ofihe 
nan figure versus abstraction = “inner sound” 
(Kandinsky and Marc) versus objectivity and the 
depiction of mau (Beckmann, Lehmbruck, Sehiele).7 


While this crisis was vecurring in painting and 


Penn DICAIALIA DIANA LARIAM 
3. Friedrich Metzsche, Aso sprach Zarathbustru, in Merke 
Aritische Gesamiausgube, ed. Giorgio Coll and Mazzino 
Montinari, v0L. 6, pt. 1, Berlin: de Gruyter. 1967, pp. 47-48, 


pt deal with Lehrabruek's paíntiogs, pastels, 
seo Margarita Lalusen, “Aspekte der Malerel 
Letmbrucks” in Williclen- Lebmbruck-Muscum der Stadt 
Duisburg, 1981, pp. 200-211 


5. Gerhard Hándler.“W Lehmbruck in den Ausstellungen und 
der Aritik sciner Zeit in Sonderband Wilhelm Lehrubruch, 
Duisburger Forschungen, vol. 15, Stadtarchir Duisburg, 1969, 
pp-21ME; National Gallery ol Art, Washington, D.C, 1072, 
p- 181, Cologne extbil date incorrecty given as 1945: 
bert, 1981, pp. 181-84, 


6. Wolfradi, 1920, p. 3K*and Rubin, 1921, pp. MAIL? 


7. Regarding the significant controversy betscen Beckmana 
and Marc in Pan, vol.2, 1912, pp.469, 485, 556, sce Selz, 1957, 
pp. 258-407 also Dietrich Schubert, “Die Beckmann-Mare 
Rontroverse von 1912: 'SachlichkeiC versus “innerer Kang; * 
in Runsthalle Bielefeld, az Beckmarin: die frúhen Bilder; exh. 
cat, 1982, pp. 175-87. 


Le su 


sculpture, the First World War broke out 
mer of 1914, and Lelmbruck had to leave Paris. He 
became a medie; deeply horrified by Ihe slaughtering 
of nations, he was able Lo move Lo Zurich at the end ol 
1916, But even before that, he began lo ereale male. 
rather than female figures, Their style represent 
Lehmbruek's achievement: Ihe tight, lectonic human 
figure symbolizes lhe period's intense strile. Hole 
Mun (cal. no. 89), created in 1914-15 in Berlin, was 
Lehmbruek's first seniptural reaction to the Wa ll 
would be more aptly called Mae Struck. 


During this period Lehmbruck expanded his con- 
Lacis with artists and writers such as Theodor Dáubler, 
Ludwig Rubiner, Mas Licbermann, Carl Einsteán, Fritz 
von Unrub, and others. Aer the dissolution of the Ber- 
jon in 1915-14 and the establishment of the 
cie Sezession, Lehmbruck joined the latter, 
thus making the acquaíntance of the paínters 
Waldemar Rásler and Beckmann. The three served 
together on he executive conmiltee and jury of Me 
Freie Sezession. Thus Beckmann's and Lebmbruek's 
acquaintance was firmiy established; Lhe latter's large 
iguros created in 1915-17, such as The Fallen Man 
(cat. no, 91) and Seated Youth (cal, no, 92), must have 
had an eflect on Beckmano, Most of the work on 7he 
Fallen Man was done io Bertin in 1915, and it was 
exhibited for the first lime ín February ofthe following 
year at the second exhibition of the Freie Sezession. ln 
contras! Lo numerous war memorials of those years, 
his symbolic fiznre is nude; ¡Lis a symbol for all the 
war dead of Europe, In its hridzelike tectonies it con- 
slítutes, along with Seated Youth, the pinnacie ol 
Lehmbruek's art and a central work of twentleth-cen 
tury sculpture. Seased Youth originated in Zurich and 
in September ol 1916 was exhibiled in the Kunsihalle 
Basel with Ihe ide Bowed Figure and later in Berlin al 
he fourth Ereie Sezession extibition with he title The 
Friend. Whereas Fallen Man of 1915 primarily sym- 
bolizes the fate of European youth in World War 1, 
Seated Youth expresses universal mourning for those 
who die in war 


Although his art had achieved great importance, in 
March of 1919 Lehmbruek committed suicide. His 
works ofthe period prior to his death include portraits 
of such cultural figures as Diubler (1916-17, crayon, 
Lehmbruck Estate), von Unruh (1917, cast stone), and 
Clara Burger (1917-18, cast stone), as well as 
drawings of Rubiner (Mg. 5, p. 149), and Leonhard 
Frank. A few sculptures which reduced the human fie- 
ure but did not formally abandon it also were devel- 
oped: Head 0fa Thinker with Hand (cat. no. 96) and 
We animated Female Torso (cat. no. 95). The later 
work reflects Lehmbruck's love for Viennese actress 


O 
8, National Gallery of Arl, 1972, no. 48; Schubert, 1981, pp. 
25011. We cannot discuss fully here the different coloratión of 
le terracotta, stone, and bronze versions; ef. color pl. in 
Wilhielta-Lelumbruck-Museuen der Stadt Duísburg, 1981, no. 
52, and in Stidtische Muscen Heilbronn, 1981 


Elisabeth Berguer, embodied in the form of a Daphne. 
Head of a Thinker with Handis both a compressed 
continuation of the 1913 Ristug Youth, with the elon 
zated head representing the dwelling place of the 
spirit, and a self-portrait of Lehmbruek al Ihe end of 
World Warl, in both material and spiritual trouble. Un 
doubtedly Von Unruh had this work in mind when he 
wrote in a 1919 lelter to the writer Kasimir Edschmid: 


In the s 
whose mind comprises all ofthe feelings of con 
scions humanity, justas the dome ofa cathedral con- 
taíns the prayers of lhe faithTul. A type Uhat the great 
German sculptor Lehnbruek, who recently passed 
away, tried to create intimately and constantly.00 
DS. 


nal analysis a ma 


us himself to us, 


9. Wilhelm Meber Brst recognized that ilus was a L 
“olle die Wandlung"...zur Daphne von Wi 
Lehmbruck;' in Stádusche Muscen Heilbronn, 1981, pp. 66 
72. Regarding Lehmbrack's late work, el. Kunstmusenn der 
Soalalistischen Republik, 1976, cat. no.70,* and Dietrich Sebn 
bert, “Deutsche Bildhaner” Héltíuast, vol, 47, no. 6, March 15, 
1977, pp. 54047. 


10. Schubert, 1981, pp. 2417-40; Kasimir Edschmid, ed., irieje 
der Expressionisten, Frankfurt aro Main: Verlag Ullstei 
Pp. 14546, and idem, ed, Sehopferische Ronfession, re 
Berlin: E. Heias, 1920. pp. 21-24. 
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Cat. 10.88 

Head of an Old Ioman (RopS 
einer alten Dame), 1915 

Plaster, colored ocher 


521 15.51 19 cm. 


(204: 5%x 7Y:i0) 
Wilhelm-Lehmbruck-Museum 
der Stadt Duisburg 


Cat, no. 89 

Liotent Man/Man Struck 
(Stármender/Getrolfener), 

e. 1914-15 

Cast cement (Steínguss), col 
ored black 

15 19x 21 cm. 
(ITA 7%: x 8% im.) 
Wilhetm-Lebmbruck-Museun 
der Stadt Duisburg 


A plaster also exists in he 
Nationalgalerie, Berlin, and a 


bronze in the Kunstmuses 


sex mit Sammilung Sprengel. 
Cat. no. 90 
Sheleh for the Fallen Man 


Len), 


on paper 
TR em. 
(10% x 16% in) 
Lehmbruck Estate 


Cal. no. 91 

The Fallen Man (Der Gestárzte), 
e. 1915-16/cast posthumousiy 
Bronze 

78x 259 x 83 cm. 

(BOY x 94% x 32% in.) 
Bayerische Stuatsgemilde 

, Munich 


da cement cast area 
Wilhelny-Lehmibruck-Muscusa: 
der Stadt Duisburg. Another biouze 
ls in the Nationalgalerie, Berlin, 
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Cal. no. 92 (ill, p. 146) 

Seated Youth (Silzender 
Júngling), Y916=17/ cast 

e. 1919 

Bronze 

109.51 76.84 114,8 cm. 

(AV x 30% x 45% in) 
Wilhelm-Lebmbruck-Museum 
der Stadt Duisbura 


Inscribed JJ. Lehmbruck and 
Gexussen Erzgiesseret Ferd. L: Miller 
Múnchen. This work has also been 
relerced lo as The Friend (Der 
Freund) or The Bowed Figure (Der 
Gebeugte). A plaster, castin 1917, 
exists in the National Gallery o Act 
Washington, 1). C. A tinted cement 


castisán Ihe Stádelsches Kunst 


Institut, Frankfurt 
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Cat. no. 93 (il, p. 145) 
Collapse: Dying Warrior 
(Zusammenbruch: Sterbender 
Krieger), 1917 

Etching 

115x205 cm. 

(Mx 8/4 in) 

Lehmbruck Estate 
Petermana, 165 


This etching closely resembles 
Lehmbruck's many preparatory 
drawings for the sculpture 7he 
Fallen Man (cat. no. 91) 


Cat. no, 94 (i1L,, p. 145) 

Ode to the Genius IL (Ode an den 
Genius ID, 1917 

Etching 

19.3 x 50.2 cm, 

(Tx 117% in) 
Wilhelm-Lehmbruck-Museum 
der Stadt Duisburg 

Petermann, 162 


Phe winged genius figu 
this etching ás identical 
Ue fallen the sculpture 7he 
Fallen Man (cat. 10, 91), Letunbruck 
has included elements of landscape 


n pose to 


in hs etching (unusual within his 


printed oenvre), 
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LEHMBRUCK 


Fig. 1 
Lehmbruck in 1918 with his 
sculpture Seated Youtl 

(cat. no. 92) 


Fig 
Bathing Woman (Badende), 
1902 

Bronze 


b6x58x24 cm. 

(26x 159! in.) 
Wilhelm-Lehmbruck-Museun 
r Stadt Duisburg 


Fig. 3 

Rising Youth (Emporsteigender 
Júngling), 1915 

Bronze 

228% 7662 em. 


(89% 294% 24% in.) 


Lehimbruck Estate 
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Cal. no.95 

Female Torso (Meiblicher 
Torso). 1918 

Cast cement (Steinguss) 
77.5x42x 19.5 cm. 

(50Y.x 16% x 7% in.) 
Wilhelm-Lehmbruek-Museum 
der Stadt Duisburg 


dto as 
Daphne. Bronze casts exist in the 
Plalzgalerte, Kaiserslautern, and the 
Lehmbruck Estate 


This piece ls also refern 


Cat. no. 96 

Head ofa Thinker with Hand 
(Kopf cines Denkers mit Hand), 
1918/cast later 


Bronze 
61.51 57.2 1 29,8 cm 


Luscribed Lelmbruck and 11. Noaek 
Berlin, Stone casts exist in te 
Muscur des 20. Jahrbunderts, Vi 
emna; the Nat 
and the Museum am Ostwvall 
Dortmund. 


mnalgaleric, Ber 
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LEHMBRUCK 


Fig.4 
Torso of Anecling Horian (Torso 
der knienden), 1911 

Ce mt Cast 

h: 82 cm. (52% in.) 
Nationalgaleric, 


Fig.5 

Portrait of Ludwig Rubiner 
(Bildnis Ludicig Rubiner). 

e, 1917 

Drawing 

Photograph from the periodical 
Die Aktion, vol. 7, April 1917 


Fig. 6 

Praying Woman (Betende), 1918 
Stone cast 

835650 cm. 

(52/22 194 in.) 
Kunsthaus Zúrich 


Port Ladeie Robin 
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Gerhard Marcks 


Born 1889 Berlin 


died 1981 Burgbroht/Eitel 


Ñ The seulptural and graphic 
works of Gerhard Marcks 
E provide proof that Expres- 
sionist form was also 
Y deeply indebted to Archaic 
Greek models. Marcks, 
who decided to become a 
seulptor at an early age, 
rejected the common Acá- 
demie approach to sculpture and in 1907 became a 
kind of apprentice to August Gaul, a sculptor famous 
for his depietions of animals. The follawinz year, 
Mareks began working in the studio of the sculptor 
Richard Sehcibe, who served as his “teacher, 
Maecenas, enemy, model, public, and tuxedo lender”! 
The to worked together creating sculptural reliefs 
for an exhibition hall to house machinery whieh was 
desigued by Walter Gropius for the Merkbund exhibi 
tion of 1914. 
Mareks spenta compulsory year in the army a 
1912, and the First World War saw him in uniform 
ence agaío. Following the War, in 1919, Gropins asked 
Marcks to join the faculty ofthe newly founded 
Bauhaus in Weímar: Marcks taught there until 1925, 
developinga elo dship with paínter and graphic 
artist Lyonel Feininger. On one occasion, Feininger 
wrote to Marcks: “You are a form-giver far beyond the 
mere representation of nature, trauslating nature ín- 
stead into lts pure essentíals in order to reveal its decp 
2% lt was also E or whom Marcks cred- 
ited with having inspired him to begin his woodeuts 
which, strongly abbreviated in form, are typically 
Expressionist in their stark combination of black and 
white, As the head of the ceramies department al the 
Bauhaus, Marcks used the material at hand to create 
Small Head (cat. no. 97) and other small ceramic 
sculptures. These works are Expressionist án their 
decreased emphasis on individual features ía favor of 
more “universal” representation. Marcks created a 
large uumber of drawings and small models of this 
type of head, indicating the serionsness of his search 
Tora new form. 
When the Bi 
ing the molto 


moved to Dessau in 1925, ado 
Artaud Technology —a New Unity? 
Marcks fell that he no longer belonged there and ac- 
cepted a teaching position at the Kunstgewerbeschule 
Burg Giebichenstein e Halle. While at Giebiche 

'ed on his sculpture. His time for 
me limited, however. when in 1950 


stein, he concentre 


creative work be 


he took over as interim director alter the resignation 
of the schoo!'s founder, the highly respected architeet 
Paul Thicrsch. ln 1928, Marcks had traveled to Greec 
where he discovered Arehaie sculptural forms, which 


1. Letter 
berl. daled An 
Nan 


Gerhard Marcks in Berlin to his brother Her 
ust 31, 1940, and published in Germanisches 
imuscum. Nuremberg, 1979, p. 24 


2. Letter from Lyonel Feininger in New York o Gerhard 
Marcks, dated March 9, 1941, and published in Kófuischer. 
Kunstverein, Gerhard Marcks Merke der K0lner Jahre: 1950 bis 


1969, exh. cat. 1969. 
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he regarded as an affirmation of his commitment to 
Whe human figure. For Mareks, the characters oí Greek 
mythology — Orpheus and Tantalus, Prometheus and 
Odysseus, Oedipus and Ariadne —provided true and vi- 
tal models of human experience, ln regard to his 1957 
bronze sculpture of Orplieus, Marcks stated: “Y wanted 
lo express that Orpheus was an ordering principle 
((like] 4. $. Bach) in contrast to cestasy. He was torn 
apart by the maenads, spirits of trance, passion, and 
disorder...for me, he was a statement of faith” The 
last igure Marcks completed depicted Promethens 
being setupon by the cagle (plaster, 1980). 


The Nazis lived Marcks from his position al 
Giebiehenstein in 1955 and included his work in the 
Entartete Kunst exhibition ol 1957, He ten moved to 
Mecklenburg, but shortly (hereaNer returned to Ber= 
lin. Forbidden to exhibit, he resumed his work in 
graphics, a medium he had neglected after moving to 
Giebichenstein. During the Second World War, he lost 
his house, studio, and many o£ his works in one of he 
bombings of Berlin, and he returned once again to 
Mecklenburg. 


Immediately following the War, the Landeskunst- 
sehule in Homburg appointed Mareks a professor. 1 
was here that he received the important commission 
1o complete the eyele of cight figures for (he westfa- 
cade of St. Katharinenkirche in Lúibeck (see fig. 35, 
p.27). Ernst Barlach had already excented three of 
see his Beggar eat. no. 22) and 
¡1 Marcks complete the cycle, Today the 
+ stand in their niehes like different tones 
ina single melody. Borlach and Marcks shared the 
same credo. They were convineed that the seulptor's 
task 1s to render visible man's vulnerability and 
yztl, hís misery and joy. While formal diflerences 

a 1he figures reflect the artists" unique personalitios, 
1his group of seulptures as a whole is remarkable for 
is success án blending a modern treatment of the 
human image with the ehurcl's Gothie brick 
architecture. 


Prometheus Bourd U 04 1948 (cal. no. 98) was the 
culmination of Marcks' attempt to solve the problem 
of creating a truly expressive figure in a statie position. 
lis precedents are to be found in graphic studies (cat. 
nos. 99 and 100) as well as the earlier seulptures 
Seated Boy and Tantalus (both 1914, bronze). 
Chronologically the latest Expressionist sculpture in 
¡his exhibition, Promethicus Bound II is a mature work 
¡hat joins Expressionist elements with Mareks' inher- 
entunderstanding of the Greck genius, Promethens, 
punished for bringing fire stolen from Olympus to 
man, sits in biter defeal and gricf. His fettered hands 
rest on one knee, his head on the other: His spirit has 
deserted him and with it the will to protest or rebel 
against his punishment. Mareks created this figure as 
a symbol of the sullerings endured in the Second 
World War Its reminiscent ol Lehmbrueks Seated 
Yowah (cat. 10. 92), butit does not convey the same 


3, Letter from Gerhard Marcks in Cologne to Peter Ga 
dated August 2, 1971. 


her 


sense of the defeated and suflering revolutionary. 
'Thus, in sensibility, itás perhaps even more closely re: 
lated to Lehmbruck's Fallen Man (cat. no. 91). 


In 1949, Marcks executed a monument to the people 
of Cologne who had died during the Second Warld 
War, and in the same year he received the Goethe- 
Medaille (Goethe Medal) from the city of Frankfurt in 
recognition of his achievements. ln 1950, he moved 
permanently to Cologne, where he completed a 
commissioned monument dedicated Lo the civilians 
who had died in the bombing raids on Hamburg. ln 
1952, he was made a knight ofthe Orden Pour le 
Mérite and was awarded the Stephau Lochner- 
Medaille frorn the city of Colo; 
the cities ol Frankfurt, Aachen, Bremen 
followed, frequently competing for time with works 
which Marcks wished to do for himself. Woodeuts, 
lithographs, and in the later years landscape pastels 
became more frequent in his ocuvre, along with a 
number of animal seulptures. In an interview given in 
1978, Marcks said: *...one gathers experiences and 
only becomes human by correctly using those exper- 
¡ences, For this, later lífe is the best time. Then 
can think whatis really important?** His works have 
provided us with his own answer — PM. 
a PO EA 
4. Gerhard Marcks Sung, Bremen, Gerhard Mareks zum 90, 
Geburtstag, cxh. cat, 1978, 


Cal. no. 97 

Small Head (Aleiner Kop), 
0.1925 

Terracotta 

211 12.7x 11.5 cm. 
(8x5 x Min.) 

Private Collection, New York 
busch-RudlolT, 108a 


Cat. no. 98 
Prometheus Bound ll 
(Gefesselter Prometheus 1), 
1948 

Bronze 

79x 51 cm. 

(51Y x20Y% in.) 
Museum Ludw 
Busch-ndlofí 


Cologne 


Busch and Budlo!f have identified 


asts ofthis piece, 4 wit 


casting numbers //'and 17. CL 
Busch Budloll, 151 and -40 for 


descriptions of the now-destroyed 


plasters, Prometheus, 1943, and 
Prometheus Bound | (Gefesselter 


mm. 


Prometheus 1) 


Cat, no. 99 
Study for Prometheus (Studie 
um Promethieus), 1948 
Pencil on paper 

28,51 21.8 cm, 

(LIV x 8% im.) 

hard Marcks Stíltung, 


72/1298 


Bromen, St 


Cat.no. 100 
Study for Prometieus (Studie 
sum Prometlicus). 1948 

Pencil on paper 


x 21 cm 
(11% x SY in.) 

Gerhard Marcks Stiftung 
Bremen, St.7 
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George Minne's works 
trom about 1885 until 1909 
are outstanding examples 
oUthe close connections 
which existed between 
Uree ostensibly very dif 


ferent stylistic directions, 
Through his friendship 
with the great Belgian po 
yrico Macterlinck, Grégoire le Roy, 
and Emile Verhaeren, Minne was drawn early to a 
mbolist aesthetic; at the turn oí the century and the 
height of his carcer, he lived and worked amid the 
relgning spiritof Art Nouveau, l was George Minne's 
special gill to combine Symbolist and Art Nouveau 
elements with forms and concepts which are clearly 
torerunners ol Expressionism. 


In 1882, Minne entered the Koninklijke Academie 
voor Schone Kunsten in Ghentas a student ofarchitec 
Luro, his father's profesion, and studied there until 
1884. Contrary to his family's wishes, he worked un his 
own from 1885 to 1889. His early paintings and sculp 
Lure show an Academic orientation in thetr use of stan: 
jects and classical forms, An impor 
ough for Minne came in 1886, whe 
Maceterlinck and Le Roy returned from a trip to Paris, 
where they had net the French Symbolists and estab: 
lished a strong friendship with Villiers de FIsle-Adam 
and his circle, Atthe Belgians' requesl, Minue pro: 
duced a aumber of drawings and woodcuts as illustra 
tions for Le Roy's Symbolist poctry and Maeterlinck's 
plays, He became a member of the important Belgian 
Symbolistart group Les Vingt (The Twenty) with 
which he exhibited beginniag da 1890. This group had 
been founded in Brussels in 1884 by Octave Maus, a 
lawyer, art eritic, and editor ol the influential fevue de 
LArt Moderne (Modern Art Rievicro). Les VingUs more 
famous members included Fernand KbnopfT, James 
Ensor, Theo van Ryssel 
Velde. 


ets and writers M, 


'ghe, and Henry van de 


Minne was deeply committed to the Symbolist 
credo, which held the inner world of the soul to be of 
primary importance. Problems addressed by the Re 
alists and Impressionists were those of the visible, 


external world, and as such were considered 
unimportantwhea compared with the Symbolist aim 
of comprehending underlying and universal truths. 
Minne drew on the art of the Pre-Raphae smell 
as Gothic and Northern Renaissance traditions. He 
was also impressed with the work of Rodin and in 1890 
hi. ln 1898, Minne settled 
int-Martin, a small town 
near Ghent which gradually developed iato an artists” 
colony. 


traveled to Paris to 


permanently in Lacthem-S 


Mínne is best known as a sculptor, and itás in his 
Ihrec-dimensional works that the presaging of 
Expressionisin is most visible. The Symbolíst inten- 
tion and Expressionistic distortions of 7Wke Prayer (cal. 
no. 101) not only exemplify Minne's capacity for syn- 
Wesis, but also electively conter the sweetn 
which ís generally a h late nineteenth- 


sociated wi 


century treatments ol religious subjects. The nuv's 
cow! covers her forehead close to the brow; aud (he 
rouzhl worked garment appears lo deny that she 
shoulders; thus the hands and the wrinkle 
are dominant. Significantly, Minne carved this piece ln 
wood aware that ibe roughwess would enhance and 
strenglhen the 1 sion of the face. Is it 
, contemplation, or the apprchension of a vision 
which Minne has depicted? This ambiguity is charac- 
teristic of the Symbolist approach. 


Minne's renown 


e primarily from one specife 
motif= the knceling boy. First established in 1896 with 
Small Anceling Figure, Uhis image preoccupicd the art- 
istfor many years. luwas repeated in 7he Small Relic- 
Carrier (1907, marble, KovinklijK Museum voor. 
Schone Kunsten, Antuerp) and agaío in Anceling Fig: 
ure of 1898 (cat, no. 102), reaching its culmination in 
The Fountain of Knccling Youths (Sig. 1, p. 157). This 
latter work was commissioned by Kar] Ernst Osthaus, 
the founder of tre Folkwang Museum in Hagen, who 
already owned a number of Minne's works. When 
Meney van de Velde designed (he new Folkwang 
Museum building, he suggested that a work by Minne 
should stand ln the circular entrance hall under the 
he seuptor made a number of 
sketches and models until he arrived atthe composi 
tion of five idemtical boys kneeling on the unadorned 
rim ofa circular basin, Their bodies, whose elegance 
echoes Halí re of the late sin 
teenth century, are held in precarions balance, since 
each hoy leans slightly backward while his head is 
tilted forward and downward. The complesity of this 
position is denied by the smoolliness of the marble's 
white surface, which achieves near-abstraction. Cali, 
enga, narcissism, aner paía...all of these can be read 
into the senpture, Art historian Julius Mcier-Graefe 
wrote hat the repeated figure ol Uhe boy bears a “par- 
vaysm of pain transcendine physical afllic indi 
cating his fine understanding of the contradictions ex 
pressed by this form, The seeming awkwardness of 
¡he attenuated bodies gives way to a strange and mov- 
ing power when seen in thcir ehytlmic cirele, Each of 
1he figures is completely self-occupied; the Flemish 
poct Karel van de Wiestyne called the fountain 
Narcissus in Five-Fold Reflection. The image of 
Narcissus was importantto both the Symbolists and 
practitioners of Art Nouveau 


When either the single figures or the group of five 
exhibited, the public was hardly prepared for this 
violation of the still- dominant semiclassical style. 
They were less understanding ol Mínne's other 
adol wd, which 
play even more expressive gestures. This expressive- 
ness continued to increase until 1911, when Minne 
turned to more realistic forms, He taught drawing at 
te Academy ín Ghent from 191210 1914and spent the 


a 


«cent figures from this same pe 


1. Julius Meier-Graete, “Das plastische Ornament"* Pan, vol, 
4, 10.4, 1898, p. 259. 


2. See Paul Valéry “Narcisse parle; in Album de vers anciens, 
Paris: Edivons de ta NAF, 1953, 


War years in England, primarily making charcoal 
drawings. Aer the War, he took up sculpture agaín, 
concentrating on maternal figures which conform 
elosely Lo the marble bloch. His influence on 
Lehmbruek ís an important direct link to German 
Fxpressionist scmlptu 


Honors came late to Minne. In 1950, he was given 
the title of Baron and had the Grand Officer's Cross of 
the Order of Leopold bestowed npon him. — PW.G. 


Cat. no. 101 

The Prayer (Oraison), 1894 
Wood 

46 cun. (18% in.) 

Museum Folkwang, Essen 
Puyvelde, 16 


This worlowas also executed in mar 
ble and bronze 


Cal. no, 102 
Kneeling Figure (L'agenouille), 
1898 

Marble 

h:78 
Mr and Mrs. Nathan Smooke 


50% in.) 


collection of Robert von Hirsch 
Minne's original marble sculptun 
15 kneeling youth (1898, 
1905) was commissioned by Karl 
Ernst Osthaus for the Folkwang 


aroup is in the Museus Folkwang, 
Essen, and a copy sn the original 
location io Me Karl Ernst Osthaus 
Museu, H 


one of several versions Minne ex 


1. This sculpture Es 


ecuted ofthe same Ngure type used 


ha the fountain. 
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The Fountain of Knceling Youths 
(Brunnen mit finf knienden 
Knaben), 1898-1905 

Marble 

Formerly Folkwang Museum, 
Hagen; presently Museum Folk 
wang, Essen 


The Swiss painter Albert 
Múller first was exposed 
the work of Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner during the 1923 
Kirchner exhibition held at 
the Kunsthalle Basel. As a 
result of this encounter, 
specific changes occurred 
Tm BA, in Miiller's own art. Prior 
to the Kirchner exhibition, he had studied in Paris and 
Munich, traveled to Italy, and worked brief with (he 
s ter Cuno Amict. He had not received any 
ing as a sculptor, but bad already gen- 
erated a modest oeuvre of paintings on glass in addí- 
tion to his canvases and graphics, Múller's paint 
from aller the exhibition are characterized by stark 
coloration and compelling frontality. Further, along 
with his friend and fellow Basel artist Hermann 
Scherer, Múller began to carve wood sculptures. 


Miller, Seherer, Paul €. 
Swiss artists were 


renisch, and other young 

inspired hy Kirchner's work to form 
a group modeled añer Die Brúcke, which thes 
Rot-Blau. Like Kirchner and the members of the 
Brúeke, the Rot-Blau artists were committed 
other things to hetic which would en 
carved objects intended for cve 
painting and sculpture. Ol 


'ompass 
yday use, as well as 

all the sculpture by menn- 
bers of this group, Múller's most clearly reflects 


Kirchner's influ 


Miller was p lly encouraged by Kirchner. 
whom he visited at Frauenkirch in 1924, to explore 
working in wood. Immediately after this visit, Múller 
carved his (irst seulptnre, Standing Figure (cat no. 
105). Scherer was also encouraging. Responding to a 
photograph of Standing Figure rat Múller had sentto 
him. Scherer wrote, *...the figure which you sent the 
photo of looks very good. ll would be wonderful if very 
soon a small army of sculptors existed'"! 


'son 


The works in Múller's madest <culptural ocuvre all 
bear the mark of his hand on their rough-hewn wood 
surfaces, The artist seenis to have been primarily 
interested ín carving out hís form as opposed to refin- 
ing it Muller painted his seulptares, butin a manner 
Ihat was quite different from that of Scherer, whose 
plastic works are almost entirely covered with striking 
hues. In Crouching Moman (cat. no. 104; see 
Kirchner's own photograph, fig.2, p. 139), for ex 
ple, Múller limited his application of color in order to 
emphasize certain aspects of physiognomy —e.£. hair, 
pipples, face — in much the same way that Kirchner 
applied paint. Th ves the sculptures a 
starkness which in turn emphasizes their naiveté and 
straighttorwardness. Several of Múller's carvings 


oloration £ 


were objects intended for personal use, fur example, a 
decorativo, carved bed which resembled in spirit the 
Kunsthanduerk of the Brúcke artists 


Múller's work of 19: 
Kirehner's in its attitul 
as well as in its composition. Both artists created 


26 continued to resemble 
toward the sculptural surface, 


1, Stutzer, 1951, p. 169, 


sculptor 
Mei 


which were not particularly complex in 
organization or their hasic structure, as most of 
Ihem were fashioned from a single piece of wood. For 
both Kirchner and Múller the basic form remained the 
tree trunk, and their sculptures were linked to this 
forin. The notion shared by these artists that each 
sculptural detail, cach cut made in the wood, should 
reflccta deliberate choice on the sculptor's part, as 
well as an expression of himself and his feclings, had 
been ontlined in Kirehner's article 0£ 1925 “Concern 
ne the Sculpture of E.L. Kirchner” written under his 
pseudonym (sec pp.15-46). 


While all that remains of Múller's sculpture today is 
ihree finished and two unfinished seniptures and 

ihrce bedírames made for his children, he most likely 
ercated many other sculptures which have notsur: 
vived. Some were prohably unfinished at the Ume of 
his death and were subsequenty discarded or lost. 


In December of 1926, Múller died unexpectedhy 
frorw an attack of typbus. He and Scherer were repre- 
sented by Kirchner in his life-size sculptural portrait 
The Tivo Friends, e. 1924-25 (ligs. 5, p. 46, and 15, 
p. 128). Sah, 


Fig. 1 
Múller's seniptures in his house 
in Obino, probably photo 
graphed by the artist 


Fig. 2 

Múller with his sculpture 
Crouching Woman (cat. no. 
104), photographed by 
Kirchner. 


Fig.5 
Múller with one of his sculp- 
tures al Frauenkirch. 


MULLER 


Cat.no. 105 

Standing Figure (Stchende 
Figur), 1924 

Stsined wood, with painted face 
h: 105 cm. (4 in.) 

Kaspar Miller, Basel 
Stutzer, S.l 
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105 105 
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MÚLLER 


Cat no. 104 

Crouching Woman (Hockende), 
€, 1925 

Painted wood 

68.5 x 36.5 1 39.5 cm 

(27x 14% x 154: in.) 
Ortentliche Kunsisammiung, 
Basel 

Stutzer, $2 
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Emil Nolde 


Born 1876 Nolde (Schleswig); 


died Seablll 1956. 


Emil Nolde, born Emil 
Hansen, grew up on the 
land far removed from art 
Iwas thonght that he 
would become a farmer 
like his father and fore- 
fathers. But the boy dreamt 
of being an artist — he 
loved colors and painting 


his son was ofno use for 


Finally his father realized tha 
work on lhe farm and sent him to apprentice al the 


Sauermanu carving school and furniture factory 
Flensburg. Atthe age oP twenty Nolde was certified as 
4 journeyman sculptor One of his final projects in this 
capacity was a gronp of four melaucholy owis lor the 
desk of Theodor Storm, the country's most famous 
writer (see fig. 1, p. 164). 

Nolde thus received training as an expert craftsman 
—a wood-carver, if not exactly a senlptor. He was 
experienced in de 


ing with wood, knew its prop- 
erties, and had learned to judge iLin terms ol its prac 
tical quality and usefulness. This was, however, some- 
1hing of an obstacle to hís development as an arúst. 
Thus, almost two decades passed before Nolde was 
able—in an act of spiritual and artistic liberation—to 
free himself from the restrictions of both his exper- 
tence asa wood-carverán furniture factories and of his 
employment from 189210 1897 as a drawing teacher in 
a SL. Gall trade school. la 1898, he resigned his secure 
teaching position to become a paínter. He traveled to 
Munich, Paris, Copenhagen, and Berlin, finally settling 
in a remote isherman's honse on the island of Alsen. 
About 1904-05, Nolde hesitantly emerged in public 
asa independent and original painter. When the 
young artists of the Briicke group saw some of his 
pointings in a Dresden exhibil, lhey were excited by 
his “storms of color and ín 1906 wrote hún 
praising his work and offering him membership in 
their gronp.* Schmidi-Rottlufl came to Alsen for four 
months to work near Nolde, who, from the fall of 1906 
to the end of 1907, participated as an active member in 
all of the Brúcke exhibits, proclamations, and activi- 
ties. AUlhis time, however, Nolde thought of himself 
only as a painter. When ín 1906, aer a long híalns, he 
again picked up the carving knife, it was only Lo make 
printing blocks for woodeuts, following a suggestion 
from Schmidi-RottlutfT who procured the necessary 
tools for him. Nolde was aware that his Brúicke friends 
Kirchner and lleckel were sculpting in wood, as 
Heckel had sent him a photograph of his own sculp- 
ture atihe end of 1906. On March 2, 1907, asifto 
encourage Nolde to do similar work, Heckel wrote 
him: 1 have Mnished two new wood seniptures. The 
wood was very hard, but it was wonderful to come Up 


1. Letter from Sehmidt-Rottlull, as representative ol the: 
Brúicke, to Emil Nolde, April 2, 1905, in the archive of the 
Nolde-Stiftunng Seebúll. Reprinted in Emil Nolde, Jahre der 
Kámpie. Berlin: Rembrandt Verlag, 1954, pp. 90-91, and in 
idem, 1976, p. 146, 


against resistance and also to have to bring all one's 


physical strength into play"? 

was not until his journey of 1913-14 Lo the Sonth 
Seas, New Guinea, the Palau Islands, Java, and Burma 
that Nolde yielded to temptation. During the long sea 
voyages he discovered the stove wood in the ships” 
leys: “I was looking for particularly beautiful kinds of 
wood, which were in ample supply and were used only 
as firewood?' He picked up his pocketknife and carved 
a number of small, narrow figures. Corresponding to 
he size of he firewood, they are only 25 centimeters 
(9% inches) high or even smaller. One of these works 
was lost om the trip, but twelve survive and are in the 
collection of the Nolde-Stiftung Seebúll. Five of then 
are included in this exhibition (cat. nos. 105, 106, 107, 
108, and 109). 


Are these pieces more than playfil products of 
craflsmauship? Nolde assessed them thusly: “Il just 
tried to get a lítle beauty out of the firewood? He pro- 
tested nonetheless when the figures were viewed as 
casual am mts, They origi lessly dur- 
ing the voyages “with Iheir vegetative calm" and this 
diflerentiates them from the sculptures of Heckel, who 
spoke of the challenge of having “Lo bring all one's 
physical strength ínto play" Heckel's sentptures are 
heavier, denser, and larger than Nolde's; his Draped 
Joman (Lig. 6, p. 95), for example, is over a meter 
high Meckel could also claim to have retaiued the 
identity of his material; the peculiarities and structure 
of the wood are integral parts of the expression and 
content of his senipture, The traces ot workmanship 
were not erased or smoothed over, but remain visible 
and expressive. But while Heckel, like Kirchner and 
Schmidi-Rotluil, used tools appropriate for working 
with tree trunks — hatchets, planes, and chisels = 
Nolde picked np light, narrow pieces which could be 
held in one hand aud carved them only with hís 
pocketknife, He traced the forms of grow1h, he flow of 
he grain, Abe branching, and the knots in a tender día- 
logue. In cach piece of wood he “saw all kinds of litle 
Mgures which only needed to be released” The slen- 
der Young Moman with Raised Arms (cat. 10. 109) 
arows like a maudrake out of Uhe narrow Girewood. 
The posture and gesture of Prophet (cat. no. 107) were 
predetermined by the fork ofa branch. The dual fig- 
ures in Couple or Honian with Child (both 1913-14, 
Nolde-Stifung Seebúll) are bound together in an or- 
ganic unity, fused like the wood fibers 


Nolde loved collaborations with nature. He enjoyed 
seeing colors blossom “as if by chance,” taking form 
by themselves. He was pleased when rain and sand 
were driven by a storm onto a canvas or when lhe ery- 

Lion 
2. Postcard from Erich Meckel la Dresden to Emil Nolde tn 
Jena, March 2, 1907, in the archive ofthc Nolde-Stilung 
Seebill. 


3. See pl. in Schleswig-Holsteimisches Landesmuseum and 
Museum fr Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg, 1960, p. 19% 


Fig. 1 

Ovwl (Enle), 1888 
Wood 

Nolde-Stihung Seebúll 


Created for the desk of the 
writer Theodor Storm. 


NOLDE 


stalline patterns offrost became partofa picture's cre 
ation, In his etchings, he uúlized the “arbitrary” struc- 
tures formed in the corrosión process. Similarly. when 
¡z his woodcuis, he liked to incorporate the 
grain and knots ofthe soft pine surface in his 
representation. 


produ 


Most of his figures originated without preliminary 
drawings “with the raw material in the hand, 
hetwcen the fingers" Tivo small statues based on. 
Javanese wedding (cal. 
no. 106) and in Mandalay, Burma, are exceptions. ln 
his memoirs he wrote thal the fiery, wild twirling of 
in «d. He cap- 
tured them in several colored pencil drawings and 
carved two 


female dancers Nolde saw at 


se dances made him extreme 


jures from his sketches. The dancers 
wear tight gowns ofa shining bronze — the actual gar 
ts were of yellow silk — and the eyes ofthe 
:s. Some ol Nolde's other 
wood sculptures are also lightly tinted, 

In 1925, Nolde created two brick sculptures, a man's 
head and the smaller Tico Heads: Man and Woman 
(cat. no. 110). Their concisely simpliñied forms join 
with the peculiarly crumbly texture and deep red color 
of the unusual material. 1 agreementol 
form and material goes far beyond a craflsmaw's sense 
of doing justice to the materíal. The sar 
for Nolde's work in embossed mm 


mese dancer are small rub 


omplet 


holds true 


al, for the jewelry of 
gold and simple stones, silver, tortoise shell, and ivory 
that he made for his wife, Ada, or for his ceramic 

works made in 1915 in a pottery in Fl 


isburg — pl 


+. This 5 how No 


ples" ina bos 


described “4 


works of primitive peo: 
live 


“artistic expressions of prin 
Me book. 
any further than the introduction). Mis, howe 
pretation of his xv cr 


peoples" 


01 which he worked in 1911= 


an 


mith imásks, female dancers, and animals, and colortul 
versions of reliefs of two dancing girls, reminiscent of 
tre painting Candle Dancers 01 1912 (Nolde-Súlung 
Seebiill). His work in other materials, whether wood, 


stone, metal, or ceramics, cannot be divorced frow bis 
paintings, Thus, we frequently come across his carved 
wooden figures, justas we do the exotic sculptures, 
masks, and other objects from his own collection, in 
his paintings and watercolors.* The small watercolo 

in this exhibit, Cyelamen and Stone Seulpture: Tivo 
Heuds (cat. no. 111), 1s an example of this. — MU, 


' ' E 
5, Sex Martin Urbars introduction in Kunsthalle, Biele 
1971 
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Cat. no. 105 (ill, p. 167) 
Bearded Man (Bártiger Mann), 
1915-14 

Wood, partially colored 

1: 24.3 cm. (9% in.) 
Nolde-StiNung Seebúll 


Cat.no, 106 (ill, p. 167) 
Javanese Dancer (Java 
Tánzerin), 1915-14 

Wood, partially colored and 
burnished 

h: 22,6 cm. (8% im.) 
Nolde-Stfun 


mm) 


Cat. no. 107 (ill., p. 166) 
Prophet (Prophet), 1915-44 
Painted wood 

h:242 cm. (9% in.) 
Nolde-StiNung Seebúll 


Cat. no. 108 (ill, p. 167) 
Standing Woman (Stehende 
Frat), 1915-14 

Wood, partially colored 
h:24,5 cm. (9% in.) 
Nolde-Stñung Secbúll 


Cal. no. 109 (ill, p. 166) 
Young Woman with Kaised Arms 
(Mádchen mit erhobenen 
Armen), 1915-14 
Wood, partially colc 
22.4 cm. (8% in.) 
Nolde-Stihung Secbúll 


Cal.no. 110 

Two Heads: Man and Woman 
(Zwei Kópfe: Mann und Frau), 
1925 

Brick 

9.81 12x 7,5 cm. 

(5/%x44x 310) 
Nolde-Súfung Seebiill 


Cat.no, 141 
Cyclamen and Stone Sculpture: 
Tivo leads (Mpenveilchen und 
Steinplastik: zwei Kópfe), 

e. 1950 

Watercolor 

22.6x 20 
(8% x 10% in.) 
Nolde-Stiftung Secbúll 


The sculpture in this waterco 
Tiwo Heads; Mar and Woman (cat 
no. 110) 


ris 
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Max Pechstein joined the 
Briieke artists Kirchner, 
Heckel, Sehmidt-RottlufT, 
and Fritz Bleyl — in 1906 
and lefl he group in 1912, 
ne year before it dis 
banded. Although nota 
founder. during tie years 
of his participation 
Pechstein was the group's best known and wn 
cessful member He was the first to receive recogni 
tion. honors, and significant comunissions; he traveled 
widely and made the acquaintance of many other 
artists. 


st sue- 


Today this situation seems almost Lo he reversed 
The work of Kirchner, Heckel, and Schmidt-RottluIT 


there is still 10 comprehensive monograph on Pech. 
stein, and his entire graphic oeuvre has not been pub 
lished.? Moreover, the presentation” and concentra 
tion of his widely seattered artistic legacy in public 
collections; necessary for un objective evaluation ol 
his achievements, is sl incomp vons for 
Mis relative neglect are many. The rediscovery and 
scholarly investigation of German Expressionism 
began ín the late 19505, and by this time, untike 
Sehmidt-KottlulT and Heckel, P 
Consequently the chief documentary source for a 
study of his work, the artíst himself, was no longer 
available. lo addition, even during PechstelnY's if 
time there was a wide dilTerenee of opinión in evalu- 
ations of his work, and this has most probably influ 
enced later judgments.* Finally, a vast amount of his 
work was lost or destroyed in the War or as a result of 
politi 


vcbstejn was dead. 


al persecution. 


1. For the most comprehenst 
Keinhardt, 1977/78, pp. 2011 


2. Ibid, 


mena 


p. 155: 


5. The last major exhibition (including a catalogue) of 


'ehsteía's paintings was sponsored in 1982, ou sion 


of his hundredih birthday, by the Plalzgalerie, Kaiserslantern. 


4. Even in the Brúcke-Museum, Berho, which was established 
Unrough Sehwnidt-RottlufTs endowment and augmented hy 
Meckef's estate, Pechstein is not yet well represented. 


5, Anumber of years ago the artis's two sons, Frank Pechst 
(b. 1915) and Max A. Pechsteán (b. 1926), be 
their personal knowledge ol their father's life and art, as well 
as docamenting its the basis for eventual scholarly investiga 
lion. 1 would like ik both of them for giving me impor. 
tant information and making docoments available for this 
study 


am recording 


6. Hentzen, 1959." does not mention Pechsteín. lle was, how- 
ever, included ín the 1960 exhibition organized by Martin Ur 
ban; see Schleswig Holsteinisches Landes 
Museum fur Kunst und Gewerbe, Hambur; 


1960. 


and 
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The collector and art historian Lothar Buchheinvs 
consideration al Brúicke sculpture refers lo Heckel, 
Kirchner; and Sehmidt-Rottlufí, but not to Pechstein, 
who is treated exclusively as a painter and graphic arte 
7 However, contemporary scholars did nat neglect 
his aspect of Pechstein's veuvre.* In his memoirs, 
Pechsteín wrote that while a student at the Dresden 
Kunsigewerbeschule, he participated in a competition 
1 the occasion ol the 1902 Internationale Baumkunst- 
tusstellung and was awarded the prize for sculpture.? 


Pechstcin, who came Erom a family of eraflsmen and 
was himself traíned as one, saw no need for Kirehner's 
philosophical claim for the equal status of the fine and 
applied arts. This background also helps to cxplas 
why Pechstein devoted so much space in his memoirs 
1o methods of fabricating objects, particularly in the 
detailed description ol his 1914 visito the Palau Is- 
lands, Pechstein made this journey “lo look for Ely- 
sium ón Palau” and to find the “unity of nature and 
man," but with the outbreak o! World War | he cur- 
tailed his travels and returned to Germany. The artist 
considered his use of native sculpting tools ta be 

quired them specifically for utilitarian 
purposes from private cthnological collections and 
dealers. Pechstein took pleasure in the creative pro= 
cess and tor hiny itwas uncomplicated by theory; this 
does not facilitate the separation of his sculpture per 
se from related works of erafismanship. 


essential, and. 


In Dresden and Berlin, Pechstein was just beginuing 
his artistic career: He had married early, in 1911. Mis 
economic situation provided a practical motivation for 
y ds ova furnishings and decorations, as well 
jale for accepting work outside the strict 
boundaries of paínting and graphic arts. This com 
mercial work included murals, mosaies, staíned glass 
windows, glazed tiles, painted wall coverings, and em- 
bossed works in precious and common metals.1 His 
vous pieces of metal and amber jevelry difler 
Weir smaller scale from those objects com 
monly referred to as sculpture£ 


crea 


asaral 


M present, approximately twenty sculptures by Max 
Pechstein can he identificd in photographs and graph- 
ios. Most have heen lost or destroyed. They can be 
divided on the basis of date and material into three 
aroups of rouxhly equal size. A brief chronological 
notes of use here, ln the fall of 1907, alter having 
been awarded the Sáchsischer Staatspreis fir Malerci 
(Saxon State Prize for Painting), Pechstein traveled to 
Rome and then to Paris, where he stay ed, wit oc: 


7. Buchbeiin, 1956, pp. 77H1* 


8. Friedeberger, 1913, pp. 76011; Fechter, 1924, p.45 (.); 
Heymann, 1916, illustrates hvo sculptures; Kuhn, 1921" Os, 
born, 1922 


Y. Pechstcin, 1960. 
10. Ibid. pp. SHL. 


1). Kriger, 1965, 


wig-Holsteimisches Landesmusentn and Museum 
Gewerbe, Hamburz, 1960: 


sional visits to Berlin, until the summer 0f 1908, His fi- 
nal move to Berlin probably did not take place untilIhe 
spring of 1909. 


"lie works of the first gromp date from 1908 to 1909; 
they were probably created hy the time Pechstein 
moved from Dresden to Berlín, butaler his travels to 
Kome and Paris, These sculptures were inítially mod- 
eled in plaster and then castin metal. Amon them are 
male bustand an acrobatic group consisting of three 
nudes. OFIhis group the only piece which survived is 
the Fase Carrier (cat. no. 112), a relief made from the 
in of discarded paint tubes. This work conveys 
Pechstein's intention to free himselfin his sculpt 
from traditional techniques and to indulge his 
toward experimentation. The model for this reliefwas 
Pechstein's future wife, Lotte, then seventeen years 
'old.4The motif ofa person carrving a burden on the 
head, which oceurs frequently in Pechsteiw's work, 
derived from his time spentin Haly; the light-catching 
and animatedly reflective surface with is Impresion 
ist effcct poínts to France and especially to Rodin's 
work, Rodin's influence is even more exident in other 
sculptures ofíhis group. for esample in a head of 1908 
(Mig. 1. p.:47). With creative results such as these, 
Pechstein proved himself to be a mediator between 
French elements and the artof the Briicke. 


“he six identifiable seulptures of the second group 
all date from 1915, Pechsteiv's nude figures Dancer 
and Female Dancer (probably destroyed)'" character- 
ize the calculated attention which the Brúeke artists 
brought to the study of the human body's form and 
freedont of movement.” Dance had played a central 
thematic role in Pechstein's work for many years. The 
vo dance figures are Expressionist in their exag 
gerated motion, The Expressionist quality of Runner of 
Ue same year (probably destroyed) is focused in the 
higure's head, which is depicted at the moment of 
greatest strain, Runner is certainly the strongest piece 
among the sculptures of 1915, most of which were 
intended to be cast in bronze and are now Jost.'* In 
choosing bronze, a traditional material in Academic 
sculpture, Pechstein diflered from his Briicke friends, 
who favored wood. Only one wood sculpture of his 
from 1915 is known —a head (Biz. 2, p. 48) with magi 
cal, spellbinding features that for the first time betray 
Pechstein's earlier encounter with exotic sculptures in 
the Vólkerkunde-Museum ín Dresden. This wooden 
figure recurs in several of Pechsteiw's paintings. Ms 


DD) IA ñ 
15.1 


state. 


vurnented in a photograph in Pechsteln 


14. Lotte also served 


model for one of Kolbe's most fa 
scnlptures, lhe Female Dancer ol 1912 (Natonalgal 
Berlin). 


15. CF Heinhardt, 1977/78, p. 142% 


16,1. Mleymano, 1916, pl. 


17. Kirchner siressed this gval, which also was ariculated by 
others, in the Chronik der KJúnstler] Glemeinschafi) Bricke, 
1915 


18, Fechter, 1921, p. 45. 


distinct forms and metallike surface treatment further 
distinguish it from the contemporaneous wood figures 
of Kirchner and Heckel, with whom Pechstein had 
particularly close contact,** Closer to the Briicke style 
are Mermaid (1915; Ñg. 4, p.49) and Young Mermaid 
(1917; p- 49). Twvo letters, both dated May 27, 
1917, bear pen-and-ink drawings which depict he lat- 
ter sculpture nextto others also carved from marl and 
thus far unidentified (fig. 1, p. 170). 


Five carvings of 1919 form a discrete third group. 
These sculptures are Pechstein's most direct and 
compelling transformations of Palau motifs. Because 
ley were so heavily based on personal experience, 
their abstraction and individual adaptation did not go 
as faras Kirchner's and Sehmidi-RotlulPs wood fig 
ures which had been inspired by similar models, The 
latter tivo artists were neither as impressed nor as 
bound by a knowledge of Iheir figures” original siguifi- 
cance and context as was Pechsteín, He had not only 
dive tools, but had also uses 


acquired and used y 


es comunon in Palaw as tiles for some of hís sculp- 
tures — for example Moon (Mig. 9, p. 50) and Quarter 
Moon (lg. 6, p. 49). He also carved furniture with the 
forms and motifs he had seen in he South Seas.» Añer 
1919 there does not seem to have been another simi- 
larly productive period of concentrated sculptural 
work. Yet Pechstein did intensify his contact with 
sculptors such as Belling and Garbe, friends with 
whom he joined the Novembergruppe and the 
AMheitsratFúr Kunst in Berlin. Most probably Pechstein 
dí e occasional carvinas or sculpture — they of 
ten occur in his later paintings, drawings, and graphic 
works. But hecause he surrounded himself with sculp- 
tures, cult objects, and tools from the South Seas, its 
oñen difficult lo 
wn hand. — GA 


er 


¡scertain which works are from his 


CT 1 in 
10. Lar roferring lo their Lime spent together ln 1910 at the 
Moritzburz lakes ncar Dresden and to the unsaccessíal 
MUIM Instito: that Pechsteln altempled Lo establish. 


20. CL chest (destroyed) ill. in Osborn, 1922, p. 23. 
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A 
ATI 
a hr se eS 


from Pechstein to Herr 
Kerstenbera, Mi 7 
Drawing includ 
Meerjunges (Young Mermaid); 
seefig. 5, p. 10, 


PECHSTEIN 


tl] > Cat.no. 112 

F ] Fase Carrier (Y asentrágerin), 
1909 

Ti f 

21x 1615 cm, 


(BN x 6x2 in) 
, Hamburg 


50x 40 cm 
(19% x 15% in) 
Private Collection, Hamburg 


Hermann Scherer 


Born 1893 Rúimmingen; 


died 1927 Basel, Switzerland. 


Scherer 


Any dí 
of Swiss as 


sion of the work 


ist Herman 
Scherer inevitably leads to 
an examination of his com 


plex relationship with 
Ernst Ludwig Kirchner 
+ While Scherer was trained 
a slonemason and ereal- 


ather academic sculp 


ed 
tures under the tulelaze ol Swiss sculptors Otto Roos 


and Carl Burckhardt, he cast aside ¡his traíning when 
introduced to Kirchner's work in Basel in 1925. The 
xhibition of Kirchner's paintings and graphics 
held ía June of thal year al the Kunsthalle Basel pro- 
vided an opportunity for Scherer and the sonng Basel 
artists Albert Múller and Paul Camenisch to study and 
discuss Mirehner's work in depth. Seherer was so 
mored by itthat in August he went to visit Kirchner, 
who had been living at Frauenkirch near Davos since 
1918. The next year, Scherer created his first senipture 
directly influenced by Kirchner: subsequent paintin 
and prints reflect Kirchner's style as well. 


large 


Scherer, Múller, and Camenisch visited Kirchner 
frequently over Ihe next vo years, forming the Rot- 
Ml group which they modeled on Die Brúcke. 
Kirchner = who for years had dreamt of forming a 
school of artists with v 
delighted by the excited response he found among 
these young artists. While the group lasted only a few 
years (cut short by the early deaths of Scherer and 
Múiler), for a while it fulGled Kirchner's hopes for a 
progressive artistic community. Kirchner commemo- 
rated Múllerand Sehererin a life-size sculptureand in 
a large woodcut entitled 7he Friends (Mg. 15. p. 128, 
and cat. no. 72; also see fig, 12, p. 128). 


ws similar to his own —w 


During bis brief career, Scherer is known to have 

created over twenty wood sculptures; today almost all 
are extant. The subjects of these works are human fig- 
ures in direct, emotional relationships —a mother and 
child, lovers, and friends — many oFwhom are dep 
iu startlingly primal postures. Kirchner wrote, “The 
woman that Scherer creates is neither a Venus na 
Madonna; she is a woman who, half bent over and 
lookin, und with the eyes of a mother, is takin 
child across a shabby-looking street, She is a certal 
type of vur time 


ionally, Scherer's works 
have a complexity generally absent from Rirchner's 
carvings: he was undaunted by large-scale groups of 
interivined figures. In three sculptures, Mother Nurs- 
ing Child (cat. no. 147), Lovers, e. 1926 (cat. no. 120), 
and Slecping Woman with Boy (cat. no. 121), Scherer 
combined a reclining figure with another imersoven 
body. Although the positions and perspectives are 
awhward, Scherer managed to convey a sense of com- 


* Comp 


presse space. 


Lamentation (cat. no. 118) 15 Scherer's most ambi 
tious sculpture, depicting a mother with her dead son 


Y Kuusthalle Basel, Gea 
printed in Galerie Thomas Bot 
np: 


ichunisausstellung, ex, Ca. 1925, re 
mann, Cologne, 1981, 


ed 


aud moucving daughter The smooth surfaces of his 
work, as well as those of Sleeping Warnan with Boy and 
Luuers, e. 1926, were painted with cerie, lifeless 
unreal colors. These uncharacteristic yellows, greens, 
and oranges were applied to extremely natnralistic Mg 
ures, creating a contrast that leaves a haunting image 
in the viewer's mind. Unlike much of Kirchuer's and 
Múller's sculpture, which is rough-hewn and bears 
chisel marks, Seherer's sculpture has carefully 
smoothied and polistied surface: 


Not surprisingly, many of Scherer's sculptures are 
related to large, forceful woodeuts which depict simi. 
lar subjects. Lamentation is vepresented in the wood- 
cut Self Portrait with “Lamentation” (cat. no. 119). 
he Lovers sculpture of 1924 (cat. no. 114, and fig. 2. 
p. 175). Ahree- quarters life-size, is also directly related 
o a woodcut ol the same tille (cat. no. 116). The later 
share a directness of approach; one feels that the 
attacked the wood with similar force in both the print 
and the sculpture, 


A1 the April 1925 Not-Blau exhibition at the 
hunsthalle Basel, Seherer's sculpture appeared in 
great proliferation and made a very strong public 
'ession. Although by this time Kirchner already 
had a large oeuvre of carved sculpture (Uhough slígli 
in comparison with his graphics and paintings). lítle 
ofit had been seen publicly. Perhaps ht was this Rot 
Blau exhibition which prompted Kirchner concera 
that his own sculpture would be overlooked. AtUhis 
time he wrote to art historian Will Grohmana, “My 
Iriend de M. [Louis de Marsalle, Kirchner's pseud- 
onym] reminds me that the time has come to publish 
my sculpture.* He was concerned that the work of the 
Swiss artists would become known withou! recogn! 
tion of thcir inspirational source — his own sculpture. 
Immediately thereaer, under his pseudonym, 
Kirchner wrote an article in Der Cicerone thatwas the 
first extensive publication of his seulptural accom- 
plishments (see translation included ín this catalogue, 
pp. 15-46). 

Unfortunately the Rot-Blaw group did not last long, 
for Múller died unexpectediy in 1926. That same year 
Scherer fell, and he died in May 1927. A memorial 
exhibition of his work was held at the kunsthalle Basel 
in 1928, On the occasion of his death, Seherer was 
lauded in newspapers and periodicals by artists and 
eritics, including Kirchner and the eritic Georg 
Schmidt. - S.B. 


th. [1968/, p. 215 


Fig. 1 
Photograph of the Júngere 
Basler exhibition, held at the 


Kunsthalle spring 1925, 
showing sculptures by Herman 
Scherer. 


Catno, 114 
Lovers (Liebespaar), 1924 
Wood 

h: 112cm. (Fk in, 

Collection Scherer, Efringen 
Kirchen 

Borgmann, 2 


no. 113 (il, p. 175) 
Lovers (Liebespaar), 1924 
Wood 

06x 22125 em 

(201 8% 1 9in,) 

Private Collection, Basel 
Borgmann, $ 


Cal.no. 116 
(Licbespaar), e. 1924 


(554x214 in.) 
Otfentliche Kunstsammiung 
Basel, Kupferstichkabinet 


The mirror-ima 


Lovers (Cat, no, 114) 


Cat, no. 117 (ill, p. 178) 
Mother Nursing Child (Mutter 
Kind siugend), 1924 

Wood 

w:70 cm. (27% in.) 
Collection Scherer, Efringen: 
k 


btograph was taken 
by Kirchuer 


Cat.no, 118 (IL, p. 
Lamentat 
1924-2 


Painted wd 


(Toten 


h: 166 cm. (85% in.) 


Collection Seherer, Efrinzen 


Kirchen 


Borgmann, 31 


SCHERER 


SCHERER 


Fig.2 
B Lovers (cat. no. 114), photo- 
:raph by Kirchner 


SCHERER 


SCHERER 


Cat, no. 119 (ill, p. 176) 
Self-Portrait with “Lamenta 
tion” (Selbstbildris mit 
“Totenklage”), e. 1 
Woodent 

65 x 44 cm. 

(2443 17% in) 
Collection Scherer, Efringen- 
Kirchen 


The scene, obviously Ue artist's stu- 
dio, shows the upper portion of his 

sculpture Lamenzation (cat. uo. 118) 
amidst painted e 


Cat. no. 120 

Lovers (Liebespaar), e. 1926 
Linden, painted with tempera 
545x 125x51 cm 

(21V.x 49% x 20/in,) 
Oftentliche Kunstsammiung 
Basel, Kunsunusenm 
Borgmann, 13 


Cat. no. 121 (IL, p. 177) 
Sleeping Woman with Boy 
Sehlafende Frau mit Knaber), 


ted wood 
50x135x 5 cm. 
(19 x 55 x2 40) 
Private Collection 
Borgmann, 18 
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Egon Schiele 


Born 1890 Tulln, Austria 


died 1918 Viensa, Austria. 


Schiele 


Exon Schiele belongs 
among those Austri. 
ists who made truly 
cant contributions to mod- 

d ernartaler the turn of the 

tur. Early in his career 

> he exhibited frequently in 
Germany, gaíning consid. 
erable recognition there. 

In 1916, the German journal Die Alrion devoted a spe- 

cial issue to him. Although by this time he had began 

1o sell some of his works to a small circle of admirers, 

his definitive success did not occur until the great 1918 

exhibition of the Vienna Secession, where the central 

room was reserved for nineteen o£ bis oil paintin 

We will never know fthis new stature might have 

occasioned a change in his view of man or the arts. He 

died al age Iwenty-eight —1hree days after the death of 
his pregnant wife — during the influenza epidemic of 

1918 that devastated a hungry and exhausted Central 

Europe. 


Most of Sehiele's paintings and even more of his 
drawings and watercolors are dominated by line, 
which often acts as a border limiting his strong and 
ed colors. This line is fervent, nervously 
¡nd frequently abstract, without ever 
becoming physically inaccurato. The human figure 
was often placed within undefined or vacant space. 
The concentration on the body's form and gesture 
functions as a scismograpbic n 
and humanity of the model. 


Ireely empl 


sensitive 


ion ofthe emotions 


Sehicle began studies at Uhe Art Academy of Vienn 
in 1906, and 1he following year established a friend- 
ship avith the artist Gustav Klimt, who was Iwenty- 
cight years his senior. AUthis time, Klimt was both a 
famous and, due to his expressively erotic works, an 
infamous artist. Recognizing Schiele's talents, Klimt 
introduce e of his own patrons, as well as 
advising him and enc 
traditional academy after only three years of study. 

In 1910, with some fellow students, Sehiele founded 
the Neukunsteruppe (New Art Group). even writing a 
manifesto which proclaimed that “he new artist 
and must be himsell without reservations; he must be 
a creator, he must unreservedly — without recourse to 
he historical or aceptable — build the foundations [ol 
ihe new art] ent 


iraging him to break with the 


vely by himself"! Thís nonpro- 

grammatic stance gained the group a few exhibitions, 
but ultimately made a rather negligible impact on the 
Viennese art scene. For a while Schiele worked [or the 


Wiener Werkstátte. the famous Viennese design asso- 
ciation which ushered ín a new style in utilitarian ob 
jects, everyday clothing, and interior design. 

Schiele left Vienna twice for short periods but found 
the provincial towas of Krumau and Neulengbach 
depressing and their inhabitants resemful of his 
lifestyle. He lived with his model, Valerie Neuzil, in 
Krumau and while in Nenlengbach was falsely 


“Die hunst— Der Neukdustler” Dir AKtion, 


accused of seducing a minor During Mis larer in 

nt, the police confiscated some of his drawings as 
pornographic, and one ol them was burned by the 
judge. Schiele was sentenced to wenty-four days in 
Jail, but having already been delained for twenty 
he had nearly served his time, 


one, 


The unabashed and oñen shocking frankness with 
which Schiele depicted men and women as sexual be- 
ings brought him greater fame than did his Jarge num- 
ber of portrañis. These portraits can be compared in 
1he power oPtheir psycholagical insight Lo those of the 
other great Austrian Expressionist, Oskar Kokoschka. 
The latter portrayed the intense individuality of his sit- 
1ers using changing approaches and techniques, while 
«chiele invariably uncovered vulnerable, haunted per- 
sonalities. This is particularly true ol his many self- 
portraits, in which he accentuated mood by emphasiz- 
ing harsbly confromational postures and masochistic 
forms which seem to border on selí-lagellation. 


All of Schiele's works challenged the society of Me 
period. Contrary to the contemporary bourgeois ideal 
oran elegant, cleverly designed appearance, Schiele 
depicted man and waman as prisoners of their sexual- 
and demonstrated the loneliness of their existence, 
lt was nearly impossible for 1he public of his time to 
recognize Uat his work was not voyeurisim, but in- 
stead a brutally honest expression ol what society tried 
to conceal beneath civility and silence, The Vienna of 
Ihis era was, alter all, the arena in which Sigmund 
Freud worked and lived and in which Otto Weininger 
published Geschlecht und Charakter (Sexuality and 
Character) iu 1903, committing suicide shortly there- 
Weininger had separated man and woman into 
voncilable opposites, and its this strain in society 
1hat Schiele made visible. 


Schiele created only 


ne sculpture during his life- 
time, a self-portrait (cat. no, 122). When compared 
with his drawn and painted self-portraits, this bustini- 
tially seems to lack theie overwhelming strength, 
conviction, and near-brutality. The tilt ofthe head, the 
wide-open yet empty eyes, and the carefully shaped 

mouth present a selkimage free from the strains so 
pronounced in his other self-portraits. The bust shows 
an openness new in Schiele's work that can only be 
ially explained by the difference in mediuin. Far 
removed from the driven, martyred images of earlier 
years — best exemplified in a 1914 drawing of himself 
as St. Sebastian — this sculpture with its upward gaze 
sianifies a spiritual search and a now and more self- 
1oleramt vision. It reveals Schiele's youthful death as 
an even mare profound loss. — PWV.G. 


Cat. no. 122 
Self Portrait (Selbstbildnis) 

€. 1917-18/cust 19208 
Bronze 

28.5x 183 255 cm. 

(114x 7% x 1010.) 

The Robert Gore Rifkind Collec 
tion, Beverly Hills, California 


edition 0£3 
10205 andan 
additional 2 bronzes were cast in 
1961, Both edi ken from. 
Ue plaster (Gips) now jo Me 


Historisches Museum der Stadt, Vi 


enna, An ed 
executed. ln 1980 an edition of 
bronzes (measuring 26.5 em. 
5 


in Schiele 1980) was 


¡ounced, 


Karl Schmidt-Rottlut 


Born 1884 Rotlutf (Sax 


died 1976 Berlin. 


Schmidt-Rottluff 


The art of Karl Sehmidt 
Rottlull, the youngest 
founding member of the 
Brúicke, is rigorous and un- 
compromising. lwas nol 
intended to please, to meet 
theviewer halfway, or lo be 
beautiful in any traditional 
sense. When asked about 
his artistic goals, the artist responded: 


Concerning myself know that | have no progra 
only the inner Jonging to grasp what | see and feel 
and to find its purest expression. Atthis point Loniy 
know that these are things | come close to through 
art, not intellectualis nor by means of he word. 


Betore he became a painter, Sechmidt-Rotlull like 
most of his Brúcke friends, had wanted to be an archi 
tect, and the laws and logic of construction came to Ñig- 
ure centrally in his work. Sculpture, with its immedi 
acy of material, has a definite and unshakable place in 
his ocuvre2 The distinctión between fine and applicd 
art was basically foreign to the Brácke artists and 
Shmidi-RotUu/Tin particular would have been he 
lastto value his signature more highly on a painting or 
sculpture than on a carved and painted wooden ches, 
an amber pendant set in silver, ora napkin ring of 
ivory or horn.+ 

In 1913, in the Chronik der Klánstler] Glemein 
sehafi] Bricke, Kivchner credited Schmidi-RotluiT 
with having made “the first lithographs on the stone? 
¡d the title page of the 1909 Brucke Jahresmappe 
(Annual Portfolio). which was devoted to Schmidt 
RoidlulT, bore Kirehner's own woodent of his reticent 
friend.* Nonetheless, Sehmidi-Rottlui undoubtedly 
allained his greatest suecess as a graphic artistin his 
woodents.* which led him directly to wood seulpinre, 
The colored relief with two female nudes of 1911 
(Brúcke-Museum, Berlin) can also be considered a 
wood block on the basis of its pictorial, fal composi 


1. “Das Neue Program: Antwort auf eine Rundfrage ber 
konstlerische Pri 
12, 1914, p. 508. 


Kunst und Ránstler, (Berlin), vol 


2.11 1950, Grohmanin cotalogued only thírteen scuiptures hy 
Schimidi-Hortlut! (pp. 150 ME all.) 


3, Both forms of creativity were combined in a Schmidt 
Rotilulf exhibition arranged by Max Sauerland! ia 1925 for the 
Museux fir Auust be in Hamburg. Cf. Max 
Sauertandt, “Karl Schmidi-RoulufT— Ausstellung im Museum 
fr Kunst und Gewerbe" Hamburger Fremdenblatt, June 11, 
1925, The next comparable exhibition in which Schmidt 

d did not take place until 1960 at 
¡wig-Molsteinisches Landesmusen 1 Sehlesvig 
(see Schleswig Molsteinisches Landesmuseum and Mus 
Me Kunst und Gewerbe. Hamburg, 1960).* 


d Ge 


Rottluflwas well represent 
The Schl 


+. Schmidi-RotilulT signed the major portion of hi 
Kunsthariduserko 


and vecasionally dated such ple 
5. Dube, 706; ¡IL in Grohimana, 1936, p. 160, 


6. See Wietek, 1971, 
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tion The same might be said of 1he carved and color- 
fully painted wooden boxes, many of which the artist 
ercated during his summers at Dangast between 1907 
and 19125 Emma Ritter, Me Oldenburg painter then 
staying with Sehmidt-Rotlufl, witnessed “a creativo 
power and abundance 1 have never seen anywhere 
before; and she expressly recards his “releasing ol 
woud sculptures from large blocks! 


Vetit seems as if Schmidi-RotlufT — in contrast to 
Heckel or Kirchner — did no! execute any truly three- 
dimensional figures before Worla War 1. The heads 
created prior to that timo retain the form of e ol 
nal wood block. Simply cleaved from it, they are fin- 
ished only frontally** These faces, torn rather than 
carved out of the wood, bring lo mind Sehmidt 
RotlulPs four embossed bras relicís of the evangel- 
isis (1912, Briicke-Musenm, Berlin), which were 

icluded in the Cologne Sonderbund exhibitionY A 
mask, now in the collection of the Schleswig- 
Holsteinisches Landesmuseurn, is similar to them in 
nerial and technique, although it is even more style 
ized. During this period Schmidt-RoltlufPs dialogue 
with Cubístm and abstraction was less visible in his 
works that address he human figure than ia the 
wooden and metal objects which he was prolifically 
ating. AÑer returning from a 191 £ stay in Norway — 
ingavhich he probably encomntered wood and 
stone as materials — he exhibited no less than filleen 
wooden boxes adorned with colorfully painted carv- 
ings. ln the aforementioned Sonderbund exhibition of 
1912, he was the only Brúcke painter who exhibited 
works of craflsmanship, specifically jewelry? Jn the 
Herkbund exhibition of 1914 he exhibited a cabinet 
made Lo his specifications, as well as a small chest. 
One might say that Schmidi-Rotulu(T developed hís 
ideas in painting and graphic arts and then expressed 
Aena in his sculptural work a few years later, achiev- 
ing great success. llis oeuyre of 1916 and 1917 alone 
justifes high praise when considered in the context ol 
German Expressioníst sculpture as a whole. 


mo EE L00 LEER 
¡sches Landesmuseum fe Kunst nd 
hulturgeschichte, Múnster Kelifs: 4ormprobleme zavischen 
Maleret und Shulprur ira 20. Jahrhuundert, ext. ca, 1980, p. 
110. 


lost o Setimadi-RottluiPs Aunsthandiverke are preserved 
in the Bricke-Museum, Berlin, and they are partly published 
in the 1977 catalogue ol that museum. As far as other public 
collections are con » ¡0 the Museu Mr 
Kunst und Gewerbe in Hamburg and the Sehleswig- 
Molsteinisches Londesmusenna in Schleswig 


9. As quoted in Landesmuseura fúr Kunst: und 
Kulturzeschichte, Oldenbury, Waler der Brúcke in Dangast 
vom 1907-1912, exh. cal. 1957, pp. 298-314. 


10. Photograpts of these works are in Rosa Schapire's estate, 


11. Leopold Reidemeister. “Dic 4 Evangelisten von Karl 
Schimidi-RottlufT una die Sonderbund-Ausstellimg tn Koln 
1912: Brúiche-Archix, vol. 8, 1975-76. 


12. Sonderbund Westdentscher Kunsifrennde und Kilmstler; 
Cologne, Internationale Kunstausstellung, exh. cal, 1912, nos. 
1258-60. 


Approximately forty wood sculptures are extant 
today, although ¡hey were originally probably greater 
in number These works date from an immensely cre- 
ative period and may be seen as represen 
Schmidi-RottlulFs response 1o World War l: 


now leel strong pressure to create something as in 
tense as possible, The War has sweptaway for me all 
thats past, all appears weak, and | suddenly see 
things in their awesome power: | never liked that 
sortof art which is a beautiful fascination for the 
eyes and nothing more, and feel in an elermentary 
way that one must grasp even more powerful forms, 
50 powerful that they can withstand the impact of 
people's lunacy." 


Althongh Schmidi-Rotdluff never saw front-line duty. 
he pressure ofthe War is captured and concentrated 
in his seulptures. Jn 1916, he was transferred to the 
press department of Hindenburg's headquarters in 
Kovno, Russia,!+wvhere he was ín the company of fel- 
low paínters Magnus Zeller and Hermann Struck, as 
well as paets such as Alfred Krust, Herbert Eulenbera, 
Arnold Zaveig, and Richard Dehmel. Unable to pa 
during this period, the artist must literally have used 
every free momentto have created such a large num- 
ber of seulptures. Birch, alder, and pine were obtain 
Icom the surrounding forests and worked with the 
most primitive tools, The significance of trees in 
Sehmidi-RottluiF's work deserves considerable atten 
tom, far itis not only the wood itself with which he had 
suela close relationship, but with its original form. 


More than a quarter of the documented sculptures 
Irom he War years are total figures (females and a few 
male nudes, as well as clothed figures), while the 
majorty consists of heads and some masks. Iypologi- 
cally and psychologically, dre heads are highly dit 
ferentiated, although connections between them de 
exist. In several instances their closest relatives are to 
be found in Schmidt RotlutPs graphic art. Wilhelm 
Niemeyer, the art historian and co-organizer of the 
Sonderbund exhibition, emphasized howy wrong it 
would be to view these sculptures as simple trans- 
formations or even imitations of ethnograpbic, and in 
particular African, plastic art. ln 1920, he wrote 


Not the content, but the deepest creative spirit of 
natural peoples is in Sebmidi-RottlulPs art, which is 
tructural in form. ln order to arrive at his 
spiritual ereations, he completely breaks 
down the natural appearance into units of pure 
imaginative form and out of these units reconstructs 
the worldview as a structure ot deep intimacy 
dealing with all this, there is no talk of exterior, 
intended imitation; this affinity of form is an inner 


In 


DADEOODOO DADOS 1 
15, Undated letter ol 1914 Lo Une lamer Ernst Besersdoríí, 
'who was one of the so-called “passive” members of Uhe 
Brúcke 


14. CF. Ilans Frentz, “Bríicke im Krieg: Der Mater Schimidt- 
RottlniDund scine Gefábricn.” Dic Furche, no. 14. April 5, 1958. 


harmony. A new feeling for the earth, which lifis 
ropean iman above his narrower, more familiar artis- 
¡e traditions, is at work here... 


With one exception, all of the sculptures in the 
present exhibition are from lhe War years, which were 
so decisive for Sehmidt-Rottnif's plastic and graphic 
art.Uhe Green Head (cat. no. 125) is he earliest piece, 
and in thús sculpture we find the greatest tension 
between the fibrous wood, intact in ¡ts natural state, 
and the carving, which sharply defines the form. Of 
the two full gures in the exhibition, Ador Mar ol 
1917 (cat. no. 125) was created together with at least 


vo male nudes that are variations on the same 
teme. Their surfaces, appearing to he embossed, 
simulate metal. In fact, bronzes were cast from some. 
these wood sculptures — for example, a praying fg- 
ure, which with a number of similar works has been 
lost..7 ln some of lhese figures, the hands and feet are 
missing, yet the basic rhylim of motion is unimpairi 
Through this reduction, expressiveness is increased. 
The Sitting Man ol 1917 (cat. no. 128) is one of 
Schmidi-RotilufFs strongest er nd its hieratic 
severity is reminiscent al early Romanesque or 

Archaic sculpture, ln such monumentally stylized 
heads as the Green-Red Head (cat. no. 127), Sehnidt- 
Rottluffs work achieved is final formal appearance, 
As he artist wrote in a letter to Gustav Schiller: 


¡ure, contradicts scientific 
yet ináts spicitual dime 


ns which, to be 
red proport 
sions is well balanced. In relation to other paris of 
tc body, in many instances | increased the head to 
monstrous size — ¡Lis the gathering point of the 
whole psyche, oPall expression. Butall olher parts of 
tie body tend in their spiritnaal motions toward the 
head; they gather in íL. Thus the form develops such 
large scale completely om its own. With breasts it is 
no different. They are an erotic moment. But want 
lo separate this from the Dux of experience; Evould 
like to establish a connection between the universal 


and what is of this carth. Perhaps one may say this is 
an eroticista imensificd into the transcendental....10 


The question of the relationship of Schmidt 
RotilufPs sculpture to that of tribal art, brielly 
addressed above by Niemeyer occasionally led duriog 
¡he artists lifetime to extúbitions in which his works 


MIRRA 
15. Niemeyer 1921. Also see Gerhard Wietek, “Wilheln: Nie- 
meyer und Karl Sehavdt-RouluIL Vordelbínger, vol. 49, 1979, 
pp. 12 


16. Grohmana, 1936, p.280 (HL). 


17. See Schleswig-Molsteinisches Landesmusenm and 
Muscum fúr Kunst ind Gewerbe, Uamburg, 1960, no. 
(IL) Also ef. Brúicke-Muscurn, 1977, no. 99 (il!) 
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18. Undated [1915] letter to Gustav Sehiefler. 


SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF 


were juxtaposed with African art.” Such installations 
had the artist's approval. Schmidi-Rottlnff, who sur- 
rounded himself with cthnographic objects and who 
frequently included them in his still lifes, could be as- 
sured that such proximity would only make obviaus 
'at distiuction beween influence and original 
creation. Formal concerns and their possible sources 
were only one aspect of the phenomenon k 
German Expressionism, in which content and convic 
tion played a role of al least equal value. During the 
1916-17 period in Russia, Sehwidi-Rotluff had 
already begun to create his first religious graphic 
works, and his Chvist cycle oS 1918 constitutes a high 
point of Expressionist relizions art 


NES 


n Rosa Sehapire, with whom 
Schmidt-RoululF had been friends since 1908, was the 
1 o he concerned with his sculptures, and she 

planned to publisl 1hemy alter completing the cata- 
lozue of hís graphic artin 1923. Schapire personally 
owned the largest collection of his sculptures, and 
1921 Sehmidi-RottluiT had decorated her Hamburg 
apartmentwith wall paíntings, furniture, carpets, and 
othor objects made either by hiw or according to his 
designs, as well as with his paintings and seulptures. If 
these rooms still existed, as Will Grohmann has right- 
fully stated, one would have to “transport them 10 a 
muscum as a document of the artistic spirit ofthe 
time. During the Second World War they were 
destroyed; Schrapire was forced lo emigs 
land, taking with her a large part of her art collection, 
Although she was unable to realize her plan to publish 
Selhmidi-RotlniP's plastic work, some of the sculpture 
went to other private collections or were returned to 
he artist, who had lost most o his own work, Shortly 
before her death, Schapire instigated an exhibition ol 
Sehmidt-RottlulFs art at the muscun in Leicester, 
England, which included recen stone carvings.> Al- 
though few people in Germany were then familiar 
with the artist's work, the British art historian A. C. 
Sewter recognized the carvings of the early 19508 as 
representinz “a post-war development of Schmidt- 
RottlulTs work...more primitive and more cal án 
eficct that most of his carlier creations. Vaguely remú 
niscent both of Gauguin's sculpture and of early Mes 
can carvings, hey nonetheless have a distinctive char- 
acterand an appealing simplicity and vitality"* lo 


The art histos 


19. The first such juxtaposilion occurred in the exbibitioa of 
lie Resiner-Gesellschaf, Hannover: see the exhibition cata. 
logue Sehmidr Rottlu!f und Vegerkunst, 1920. 


20.01. Wietek, 1971. pp. 1651. 
21. Wicteh, 1964, 

22. Grohmann, 1956, p.47 

35. Leicester Museu and Art Gallery, 1955. 


24. Sewter, 1955. 
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Sehmidt-RoululPs later years, he maintained an 
Expressionist siyle far longer than any of hís fellow 
Brúicke artists who survived the Second World War. 
The stone carvings constitute a second phase of inten- 
sive occupation with plastic and craltsmantike tasks, 
one wbieh is not inferior to the earlier period, 
Thronghout his oewvre, Schmidt-RotlufTs paintings 
and graphics were strongly interconnected with the 
seulptural and crafismanlike works, and these mutral 
interpenetr further research. — GM 


SCUMIDT-ROTTLUFF 


Cat. no. 123 (ill, p. 187) 
Green Head (Grúner KopD. 
1916-17 

Polychromed alder 

h:41 cm. (10% in.) 
Sehileswig Holsteinisches 


Landesmuseum, Schloss 
Gottorf in Schleswig 


Nol in Grobmann 


Cat.no. 124 

Red-Brown Head (Rot- 
brauner Kop/), 1916-17 
Painted wood 

h: 17.6cm. (6% in) 
Private Collection, West 
Germany 

Natán Grohmann 


Cat. no. 125 (ill, p. 187) 
idoring Man (Adoran0), 1917 
Paínted wood 

h:37.5 cm. (14% in.) 

Private Collection, Hoheim 
Not in € 


Cal. no, 126 (ill, p. 187) 
Blue-Ried Head (Blauroter Kop, 
1917 

Slamed wood 

1:50 cm. (10% in.) 
Brúcke-Museun, Berlín 


Grohmann, p. 280, 11 


Cat. no. 127 
Grecn-Red Head (Grán- 
roter op), 1917 
Paímted wood 

h: 41 cm. (16% in.) 
Brúcko-Museum, Berlin 


One oFat least 2 Schmidi-Rotluir 
sculptures know as Green Head 


CGrúner koph, 


Cat. no. 128 (ill, p. 185) 
Sitting Man (Sitzender Mann), 
1917 

Painted wood 

021 17x 19 cm 

(24% x 6% x 17V im) 
Stedelijk Musenin, Amsterdam 
, 

(Los Angeles only) 

Ex-coll. Dr. Rosa Schapire, 
Hamburg 


Grohimano, p. 2 


no, 129 

The Mourner (Trauernder), 
1920 

Wood, stained green 

80 x 36 cm. 

(31% x 14V in.) 
Brúcke-Museurn, Berlin 
Grohmann, p. 259, 


SCUMINT-ROTTLUFF 
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SCUMINTROTILUF 


Although the painter Mar- 
tel Schwichtenberg was 
one of the best-khnown Ger- 
mau artists of the period 
between the wars, her 
work and achievement 
currently await redis- 
covery! In both her life 
d her ari, she was a pro 
Aype af the Golden Twenties. Her father, a petty civil 
servant, having died young, Sehwichtenberg was 
raised by her mother, who arranged for her to receive 
private art instruction in Hannover: She began formal 
studies in 1914 in Dússeldorf, first at a private school 
nd then at the Kunstgewerbeschule, where she stud 
¡ed under Wilhelm Kreis, one of the most important 
German architects of his generation. At this time she 
published her first woodcut series, Cinnabar, which 
already reveals the influence of Futuristn. Her first 
person exhibition was held in Hagen, Westphalia, 
in 1915, followed by another atthe Folkwang Museum 
Hagen, where she ruetíts founder, Karl Ernst Osthaus 
s well as artists active in that area such as Henry van 
de Velde, Christian Rohlfs, and the sculptor Milly 
Steger. 1 was here that she may also have mel Bern- 
hard Hoetger, with whom she worked at he Bahlsen 
cookie factory in Hannover, beginning in 19172 Liber- 
ally sponsored by the company's owners, art loves 
who favored modern marketing techniques, 
Schwichtenbera's employmentat Bahlsen provided 
her with permanent economic support. She designed 
the Bablsen trademark, which ás stílLin use today, 
containers, and posters, as well as creating murals and 
large windows for the factory itself. The extent of her 
participation in Bahisen's TET-ciy plan, a collabora- 
tion with Hoetzer that failed due to inflation and Her 
mann Bahlsen's death, must still be clarified. Wood 
euts which appear to have been executed by Sehwich- 
tenberg and are included in her estate extended this 
realistic construction projectinto utopian dime 


Sehwichtenberg spent the summers of 1918 and 
1919 at Ihe artists colony in Worpswede near Bremen 
where the natural lyricism of her early years gave way 
toa revolutionary socialist phase. ln 1920, she 

acquired a studio of her owb in Berlin, at thal lime an 
intellectual, artistic, and social center, and adopted the 
city's demanding fox-trot rhythm. Courted by literary 


1. Apart from short entries in artists” dictionaries and Une like, 
detalled appreciation of Martel Schwichtenberg exists thus 
far. Biographical data provided here is based on ihe artist's 
uscript Mein Leben, which was written in abbreviated 
hion shorily before her death and left to her friend, tie art 
historian Mans Hildebrandt 


2, Hermann Bahlscn: Festschrift um 75jáhrigen Bestehen. 
Hannover, 1969, pp. 62, 1531. 


5. CF. Wietek, 1976, pp. 100(f. (see contributi 


yy KV. Riedel), 
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men, including Jobannes R. Becher,' in 1920 she mar- 
nied the painter Robert W. Huth, who was particularly 
influenced by Schmidt-RotlulT's monumental Expres- 
sionism. During this short marriage, the couple spent 
the summers of 1921 and 1922 near Sehmidt-RotlulPs 
house in Pomerania, and Sehwichtenberg also came 
under his influence, Thís influence is documented in 
the six lithographs of the Aus Pommern (From Pomer- 
ania) series as well as in the two wood reliefs dis- 
cussed below> During the winter months, Sehwich- 
tenberg made the acquaimtance of many arústs, 
including Nolde, Otto Mueller, Pechstein, Archipenko, 
and Belling, but her closest friendship, which began in 
1920, was with art bistorian William Valentiner and 
hiswwife, In 1925, the three traveled to Italy, where 
against the background of the clear architectonics of 
Ue Italian landscape, Schwichtenberg's individual 
style emerged — an nnshaded and colorful Neue 
Sachlichkei. 


During the following decade Schwiehtenberg deter= 
mined, particularly with her portraits, the atmosphere 
of Berliw's numerous art exhibitions prior 1o the Hitler 
ra. She had personal and reciprocal relationships 
with those who commissioned her work — including 
Valentiner, Barlach, the actress Tílla Durienx, and ar 
dealer Alfred Flechtheias. Flechtheinn, for example, 
displayed her work alongside that of Marie Lanrenci 
and Sintenis, creating in this exhibition a harmony in 
which the various s ned their individuality 
Schwichtenberg's close circle of friends was made up 
primarily of writers such as Walter Masenclever, René 
Schickele, and Colette, some of whom she had met 
during her extended friendship wilb publisher Kurt 
WoWMT. 

When the National Socialisis assumed power, 
Schwichtenberg emigrated by way of Italy to South Af- 
rica, whose landscape aud people fascinated her and 
inspired numerons watercolors, Unfortunately most 
ofthese, along with her other belongiugs, burned in a 
1958 Gre that destroyed her Johannesburg home. At 
1he beginning of 1959 she accepted an invitation from 
¡he Valentiners, who had emigrated, to join then in 
the United States./ Butin August of that same year, she 
decided to return to Germany, where the oulbreak of 
Whe War took her freedom of choice from her, After 
spending the first winter of the War ín Berlin, she took 


unes K. Becher, who began as an Expressionist, joined 
leftist-radical movements as a young man, Alter his return 
from the Soviet Union in 1954, he became East Germany's 
state secretary of cultural aflatrs and autior ofits national an- 


lem. See Becher, 1920. 


5. Published in 1925 by the Kestner-Gesellschal in Hannover 
as the fourih in their famous graphic series, following works 
by El Lissitzhy, Sebuidi-RotlufT, and Mox Ñaws. Ill. Wicland 
Sclumied, Mexbereiter =ur modernen Kunst: 50 Jahre Restner» 
Gesellschaf, Hannover: Fackeltráger Verlag, 1960, p. 297. 


6. In 1950, Schwichtenberz had participated ín Valentine 
exhibition Madern German Art at'The Harvard Society for 
Contemporary Art, Cambridge, Mass. (April -May). 


refuge in the Black Forest, moving from place to place, 
AL1he beginning of this period she painted landscapes 
and, toward the end, still lifes of her immediate sur- 
roundings. Though mortally ill, she nonetheless in- 
vented a new graphic process. A few months alter the 
end ol the War, Martel Schwichtenberg died before 
reaching the age of My. She bequeathed her estate to 
Eva Klinger, a friend of many years, and (o her hus- 

band.7 lt then passed into the custody of the Schleswig 
Holsteinisches Landesmuseur, which ís still engaged 
in the scholarly investigation oFit. The lezacy. which 
has been augmented by the Klingers, is an important 
ones 


"There are few sculptural works in Schwichtenberg's 
veuvre. The catalog of her 1922 exhibition at the 
Galerie Ferdinand Móllerin Berlin lists three wood re- 
liefs, in addition to Iwenty-five paintings, nineteen 
watercolors, and numerous drawings and graphics. 
The reliels - Self Portrait (cat. no. 150) and the Iwo re- 
liefs entitled Pomeranian Homen (Mes, Land 2, 
p.191)=are perhaps (he artis's only works which may 
properly be considered sculpture, and even these are 
lose lo woodcuts in technique, Selwichtenberg had 
become familiar with the latter process atan early age, 
and she created a total ol approximatel 
cuts. The Self Portrait, partol the estate now own 
the Schleswig-Holsteinisches Landesmuseum, is the 
smallest of he three panels, each of which is carved 
from a thick wooden board and oecasionally bright 
ened with red color. Self-depictions play an important 
role in the artist's work, and the signature carved al 
the lower right seems to confirm that this ís indeed a 
sell-portrait.* Stylistic considerations indicate that Uhis 
work oríginated no later than 1920, when Selhmidt- 
Rotluffs influence was not yet dominant, and the art 
ist was still close Lo her collaborative work with 
Hoetger. The preservation of large planes, the concave 
differentiation of forras, and the occurrence of unex- 
pected ornamentalism are reminiscent of Hoetger's 
brick reliels, in which he broke la 
drew closer to Expressionism,'% a transition which án 
Sehwichtenberg's case was less abrupt. The Pomer. 
anian Women velie! :d in 1972 by the Altonaer 
Museum in Hambura,1 were probably created later 
than the Self Portrait. Published in 1921,% they 
already revealed Scbmidi-RottlufT's influence, The 
ree reliets are not necessarily related to each other; 
created for their own sake, they are intended as 
antonomous pictures which require individual 
frames. —- GV 


Torty wood- 
dby 


HIM ADAN PARIDO RIERA AIIIDE sE 
7. CL. Klinger, 1976, pp. 14SIL 


8, CL Sebleswig-Holsteínisches Landesmuseurn, 1981, 
pp.271L 


9. Ibid., pp. 180, 183. 


10, CL.C.W, Uphofl, Bernhard Hlortger, Junge Kmnst, vol. 5, 
Leipzig, 1919. 

12. Knupp, 1972, p. 148. 

12. Wilhelm Niemeyer and Rosa Schapise, eds., Aiindung — 


eine Zeitschrif far Kunst, ser. 1, 00. 9/10, September/Octo 
1921 
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SCHWICHTENBERG 


Cat. no, 150 
Self Portrait (Selbstbildnis). 
e. 1920 

'ed wood relief 


'swig-Holsteinisches 
o una, Sehloss 
Gottorfin Schleswig 
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Fig.1 
Pomeranian Women (Pommern 


Oak relief, 
45x 


Yin) 


Fig.2 
Pomeranian Women (Pommern: 
frauen), e. 1924 

hof, Ughuly tinted 


Altonaer Museum in Hamburg 


Franz Seiwert 


Born 1894 Cologne; 


died 1933 Cologne 


Seiwert 


The works of Franz 

Seiwert, an important but 
liule-known graphic artist. 
painter, and sculptor, 

1y demonstrate the 
writer Ivan GolP's assertion 
that Expressionism was 
not “the name of an artistic 
form but that of a helief, a 
wert was one of he most politically 
active of the Expressionists. A strong and Caithul 
Catholic who had attacked the church for failing to 
prevent the horrors of World War 1, he belonged to a 
number of antiwar groups, particularly that centered 
around Franz Plemtertand his jonrnal Die Ahtión in 
Berlin. Later Seiwert became a member of the Anti- 
Nationale Sozialisten Partei (Anti-National Soc 
Party) and was a close friend of Ret Marut, Ue editor of 
tte radical journal Der 2 r (The Brick- 
maker). (Marutis beer known as B. Traven, the nora 
de plume he adopted ader his participation in the Mu- 
nich revolution and subsequent Might to Mexico.) 


conviction”! Si 


Soiwert himself wrote a great number of articles for 
itical and artistic journals, and like se 
“second-generation" Expressionists, he demanded a 
new didaetic art capable of commmnicating its mes- 
sage to the masses. He opposed the self glorificatión of 
artists; gallery promotions; aesthetie críticism; and the 
practices o the art trade in general. Will a group of 
friends he formed the Gruppe Progressiver Kítstler 
(Gromp ot Progressive Artists) in the early twent 
and in 1929 he became under and editor of the 
radical jonrnal a—<, which existed unúl 1955. His 
political activities were uniformly pacilist and social" 


various pi 


ist, based upon his strong religious convictions. 
Seiwert studied at the school of the Rantenstrancl 
Joest-Museum in Cologne from 1913 to 1915, and he 
worked for an architect prior to beginning indepe 
dentwork as an artistin 1916. His carliest works were 
graphics (swood and linolenm cuts), many of which 
were published in Die Aktion, From 1917 to 1919, he 
published a number of woodcut portfolios, the first of 
which consisted of seven works appearing under Uh 
title Sicben Alange zum Evangelivim Joharmis (Seven 
¡Sounds for the Gospel uf John). These early graphics 
de not differ greatly in form from the idiom prevalent 


in most contemporary Expressionist journals 


When Seiwert hegan to paint around 1919, he 
quiekly developed a very different style. He ahbre- 
viated the human form into a deindividualized, static 
type. Faces became masklike, bodies flat and stylized, 
and space was indicated by the overlapping oFlorms. 
Most, iFnot all, of Seiwert's paintings express his 
social concerns. ltwas only Togical thal be 
would ultimately extend this same formal canon to his 
graphies, and the power of these human hieroglyphs 
became even more obvious when he employed them 
in advertising and exhibition desizn. During this same 


di ANUN 
L lsan Gollin an article on the “death” of Expressionisen wal 
ten for the Yugoslavian journal Zenit. vol. 1, 10. 8, 1921, 

p.9. 
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period, Seiwert also paimted a number of abstract con 
positions which retain his characteristie orderly, 
nearly gcometric approach. 


Senwertwas acquainted with many artists during his 
lifetime, among thin Max Ernst. This friendship 
laded in 1919, however, when Seiwert recomnized har 
the Cologne Dadaist did not share his social concerns, 
In contrast. the friendships he formed with Ue paínter 
Heinrich Hoerle aud with: Freundlich, both ol whom 
shared his political and socíal convictions, were espe: 
ly importantto him. ltwas undoubtediy Freundlich 
who enconraged Sciwert to begin lo seulpt, and many 
of Sciwert's Uhree-dimensional works were made dur- 
ing Freundiicl's stay in Cologne, Seiwert, in tura, in- 
Mnenced several younger artists, among them Gerd 
Arntz and August Pschinkel, who later transformed 
Seiwert's painting style into the graphic forms 
mployed to develop the lirst successful visual pre- 
sentation of statistics (known as Uhe Vienna Method of 
Pictorial Statistics). 


Seiwert's sentptural work is unique in his ocuvre for 
its relative lack of political content. Constantly chang- 
ing his approach to the tree dimensional form, 
Senvert made approximately sixty sculptures, most 
ina small format. Fey of thenrare ex 
can be sec 
imaginative heads, a few 1 
strongly expressive gestures, and some Constructivist 
composilious. The small Head 0/ Christ (cat. no. 131) 
conveys an expression of sullering which seems due 
in partio the artists obvios strugale with the clay 
medium. The head is últed o the right; the face is 
elongated, and this elongation is accentuated hy te 
wavy forms ofthe hair and beard. The crown is icono. 
eraphically indistinet, but it enhances the dignity of 
the head. Itis well known that Selwertwas decply 
moved by the Medieval sculpture found in many Ca- 
lozne churches, and the angle of this particular head 
recalls that oNien seen in Medieval sculpturos of saints, 
where itwas used to indicate mourning or suffering. 

The Caller Lof 1919 (cat, no. 132) is one oUSeiwerts 
few sculptures dominated by a single, strong gesture. 
Leaning slightly backward, the figure has cupped his 
nds aronnd his mouth to give additional volume to 
his call. Conventionally dressed in trousers and jacket, 
he was assigned no indication of social status, and the 
extremely abbreviated facial features make his age dif- 
icult to ascertain. Mis legs are placed slightly apart, 
emphasizing the urgeney of his call, This increases the 
symbolic import of this seulpture, which suggests a 
rallying cry addressed to the Expressionists during 
this period of revolution 


mt, and very few 


Seiwert's friendship with Freundlich and the 
enconragement of the older and more experienced 
sculptor undoubtediy influenced the lead of abont 
1919 (cat. no. 155). Ns forin is related lo Freundlich's 
masks of 1909-12. The elongated and slightly undulat- 
ing head is an extreme abbreviation and has roots in 
the ancient or etlnographic artwvhich súmulated 
younger artists at this time, The nose ridge recalls 
Cyeladic seuipture, joíning the two deep hollows ofthe 


eyes and ending in a tight, small mouth. The Head is a 
hierarchic, haunting image of man's confrontation 
with life; its abstraction prevents any precise del 
tion of underlving emotions. lt shows a greater mas- 
tery of the medium and a far more advanced sense of 
¡hree-dimensionality than is seen in the Head of 
Christ. 


he Large Head with Open Mouth (cat. uo. 154) ap: 
pears as a further step toward a concept of “man” 
whiehás so abstract that the head alone is capable o 
representing his very being. Here the open mouth 
evokes less a ery of strength and urgeney (cf. The 
Caller [) than one of pain and suffering. Contrary lo 
te hierarchic and meditative /Jead, this work articu- 
lates the Iheme of maw's vulnerability introduced by 


the earlier Head of Christ. 

Only a photograpb of the plaster model ofthe sculp 
ture entitled Iorker of about 1925 (Bohnen, 595, 394) 
remains. (A variation oCthe same figure is extant, how 
ever, as a wooden replica in the collection of Professor 
Kubicki, Berlin.) In this sculpture, Seíwert most 
closely approximated a three-dimensional translation 
of the figures seen in hís paintings. The degree of 
stylization permits the viewer to describe te work as 
anidol, Another sculpture meriting special attention is 
Seíwert's memorial for his mother (stone, 1929 
Nordiriedhof K0tn; Bohnen, 397). Based on Brancusi's 
famous Aiss for the grave of Tanosa Gassevskaia 
(1910, Cimetiére Montparnasse, Paris), Seiwert's 
sculpture modified its source imto a Nat relief which 
artienlates his concern with geometric order. 


Within the development of Expressionist sculptnre, 
Seiwert's works are important examples of the 
continuous effort made by a very talented a 
fect an additional medium of expression. Seiwert was 
oceupied with sculpture for onky a limited period dur 
ing his artistic career, the years between 1916 and 
approximately 1926 (Une atorementioned memoria 
1929 is an exception, but Seiwert only made the mos 
or this work and lefl he execution to a stonemas 
Uhese plastic works as a whole are ofJess signifi 
as Expressionist accomplisbments than as examples 
ot Seiwert's search for new forms. 

Seiwert died in 1933 ofan Xray burn, which he had 
sustained at the age of seven and suflered from all his 
life. His death came just before the Nazis could destroy 
hís work and, in all probability, the artist himself 


listo per- 
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Cat. no. 131 

Head of Christ (ChristuskopD, 
e 1916-17 

Terracotta 

h:27 em. (10% in) 

Museum Ludwig, Cologne 
Bohnen, 342 


Cat. no. 132 

Thve Caller 1 (Der Bufer D, 1919 
Bronze 

h:42 cm, (16 in) 

Museum Ludwig, Cologne 
Bohnen, 352 


Two versions án fired elay extst in 
German private collections, The 

Caller 1 (Der Rufer 1), fred elay 

(Bohnen, 553), is lost 


Cat.no. 153 

Head (Kop). €. 1919 
Plaster (Gíps), painted 
1:55.5 cm, (14 in.) 
Kamiel and Nancy Schn 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
Bohnen, 557 


ner, 


Cat.no, 154 

Large Head with Open Mouth 
(Grosser Kopf mit offenem 
Mun), e. 1920 

Fired and stained clay 

381 18 x 18 cm. 
(15x7x7im) 

Private Collection, Cologne 
Bohnen, 369 


In 1908, at age venta, Ke 
núe Sintenis hegan her 
artistic training at the 
Kunstgewerbeschule in 
Berlin, where she studied 
portrait painting under 
Leo von Kónig and then 
sculpture under Wilhelw 
Haverkamp. Eark in her 
career she made sculpture her primary commitment 
and adopted a style and choice of motifs that were to 
become her trademark. The majority of her work is 
not Expressionist in character; there are many exa 
ples of small, delicately modeled bronzes, ohen 
portraying young animals at play or at rest. Her sen- 
timental treatment of the leggy, oflen awkward, 
stanices ol such beasts brought her an invitation to 
1915 with the Berlin Secession. This oppor- 
y, no doubl, led her into association with impor 
tant members of the Berlín art circle, including 
Barlach, Kolbe, Lebmbruck, and Ernesto de Fiori. Mi 
ly works won the acclaim of Rainer María Rilke 
This famous poet, who had served as Rodin's secretary 
and been associated with the Worpswede artists” 
colony, became a patron to the young Sintenis and in- 
troduced her to important contemporary Ierary fig. 
ures, Her work excited a great deal of attention, and 
she was included in Alfred Hentzen's important pub- 
Nication, Deutsche Bildhauer der Gegenuart of 1954, 
as well as being represented in the seminal 1931 exbi- 
bition held at' The Museum of Modern Art ín New York 
Modern German Painting and Sculpture. 


Sintenis' oeuvre of basi 
tres wa 


vally sentimental animal Gig. 
punctuated by her most important lar; 
scale commission, Daphne (cat. no. 135), which marks 
an exceptional momentin her career A small bronze 
maquette, Small Daphne, created over a decade ear 


lier in 1918, served as its prototype. A continuing 
thread of interest in subjec 
can be traced ihroughoutS; 


from Greek mythology 
nis' career. Here the 
legend of Daphne, as related in Ovid's Melamorphoses. 
erved us an inspiration. Desperate to escape Apollo's 
sexual advances, the virgin nymph Daphne invoked 
her father, Peneus, a river god, who transformed her 
into a laurel tree 


No sooner had she finished this prayer then a decp 
letharay seized her limbs, her tender breasts were 
covered over by a delicate bark, her hair grew out in 
Icafy sprigs, her arms in branches, and her swiftly 
Necing leet were held fast by sluggish roots2 


ln this work, Simtenis captured Daphne's transition 
[rom woman to tree. The allenuated body has begun to 
lose its human proportions. An extremely slender 
forin has supe: 1o human physi 
dth. Knees, elbows, aud breasts have become 


eded any reference 


al 


bre 


1 Heat 


1954, pp. 60-62* 


2. Satla and Robert Bernon, My1h and Religion in European 
Paintia; 1200-1700, New York: George Braziller, 1975, p. 79, 


gnarled, and hair is represented by soaring, Mlamelike 
leaves. The angular silhonette describes changes typi- 
cal of the direction and growth observed in a trec's 
trunk and branches; the womaw's limbs no long 
carry the promise of their anatomical function. (The 
Daphne legend had also inspired Lehmbruek's Female 
Torso of 1918 (cat. no. 95). Lehmbruck's anatomical 
distortions, however, are even more pronounced than 
those of Simtenis) 


Sintenis' Daphne was commissioned by Carl Georg, 
Heise, director of the Museura fur Kunst und 
Kulturgeschichte, Lúibeck, for the museunts sculp= 
ture garden. Atthe museum, the piece was installed in 
close proximity to a tree standing on the border ol the 
ncighboring property, in such a manner that the 
work's raised arms merged with the tree's upper 
branches. Four casts of the seulpture were made, The 
version at Lúbeek was the only one in the edition to be 
gilded. A year alter Sintenis created Daphne, 
commented on the significance of the step she had 
taken. 


The art of Sintenis has been called precious and 
there has been an attemptto confine her to the 
salon. Butwithont losing any charm she here enters 
he demanding reali of “free sculpture” la a pre- 
sentation ofa work of outwardly enlarged measure. 
ments - Daphne, tvo-thirds lite-size. Thus she most 
conspicuously revcals her nature, which ís not one 
ol playful daimtiness but of he true grace that arises 
from mature mastery? 


In the remainder oC her oeuvre, Sintenis con- 
centrated largely on male athletes and animal figures. 
Her Sel/-Portrait of 1955 (cat. no. 156), however, is 
another unusua) example of her potenúal for expres- 
ion. The self-portraitwas explored by a significant 
number of German Expressionist sculptors. Sintenis' 
treatment of the three-dimensional volume was radi- 
cal: she presented herscl£lterally as a mask, as if We 
face had broken free from the head. The androgynous 
quality of the face and the attention to the signs ol age 
conveyed in the motlled surface are Expressionistin 
sensibilty. 


Simtenis was nominated to the Berlin Academy ín 
1947, where as a professor she enjoyed considerable 
popularity until 1955. She died in 1965 in Berlin, rela: 
tively forgotten añter a decade of secluded retirement, 
sp 


1 Tí ñ 15 pon 


3. Heise, 1931, p. 72, 
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Cat. no. 135 

Daphne (Daphne), 1950 

Bronze 

h:145 cm. (57 in) 

a) The Musenm of Modern Art, 
New York (Los Angeles and 
Washington only) 

b) Museum Ludwig, Cologne 
(Cologne only) 


A smaller bronze versio 


Small 
Daphue (Kleine Daplnc), 1915, 
ís30cm. (11% ln) in height 


Cat. no. 156 

Self Portrait (Selbstbildnis), 
1955 

Bronze 

265x 1423 15.5 cm. 

(10%x 5% ax 5% in.) 

The Robert Gore Rifkind Collec 
tion, Beverly Hills, California 


A terracolla version is in the collec 
ion ol the Lejcestershire Museums 
10 Art Gal 


Milly Steger 


Born 1881 Rheinsberg: 


¿lod 1948 


erlin-Wannsee 


vieger 


y, Milly Steger studied sculp- 

; iure with Carl Janssen 
Dússeldorf. with holbe 
Berlin, and with Rodin and 
aillol in Paris. Very early 
in her care: 


he received 
Ihe support and recogni- 


tion ol renowned art eritics 
ye and museun directors 
such as Hans Hildebrandt, Alfred Kulm, and Max 
Sauerlandt (see p. 51). This esteem was evoked pri- 
marily by her special gif for architectural sculpture 
Karl Erost Osthaus, the director of the Folkwang 
Museum in Hagen and a promotor of the integration 
modern art in public spaces, recoguized the architoe 
tonic qualities of Steger's sculpture. Following Steger's 
participation in the Berlin Secession of 1910, he in- 
she became a member of 


artists Prikker, who had revived the 
art ofstained glass; the painters Christian Rohlfs and 
il Rudolf Weiss; and the architect and crafisman J. 
M. Lauweriks. At ts time Sieger created a number 
of decorative architectural sculptures for her own 
home, as well as for several pablic buildings 


ln 1911, the Hagen city building office commis 
sioned four large, pillarlike, female stone figures for 
the newly opened municipal theater. The sculptures 
Sleger created were not traditional; they emphasized 
structural elements, Cubistabstraction of form, and 
Ile substantive qnality of the material. The citizens of 
Hagen rejected those works as inmoral, and the ef- 
foris of the Berlin sculptor Angust Gaul, as well as 
those of museum directors Ludwig Justi, Hans 
Swarzenski, and llans Tschudi were required to 
appease Ihe popt (Alter they were damagod in 
World War 4, the figures were repaired by Hagen 
sculptor Karl Niestrath) Other commissions fol 


ved, 
* plaster (6ips) fig- 

ures which Steger desigued for the niche next to the 
entrance of the Folkwang Mnsenm. Due to the War, 

¡he sculptures could not be cast in bronze; today a sin- 
gle bronze head above the entrance testifies to this 

Iwarted project. Through Osthans' contacts, Steger 
was able to show her sculptures at a number of impo1 
tant international exhibitions both before and duriog 
World War l. and in 1914, he succecded in having 
appoínted Hagen's city sculptor: 


among them two larger-tban-li 


Of the few seulptures for public spaces which Steger 
made or designed between 1914 and 1918, only the 
Blacksmith of Hagen memorial design need be men: 
tioned. Ernst Ludwig Kirchner also entered the com- 
petition for this sculptural commission, but neither he 
nor Steger was selected the winner. This sculpture, 
welLas others, such as a panther for the cáty hall of 
Hagen, demonstrate the characteristic quality of 
Siezer's modeling, which was determined by the 
tectonic conditions of architectural sculpture. ln all 
phases of her work ¡he 


nfluence of George Minne, 


whose sculpture was so visible al the Folkwang 
Mu 


um (fig. L, p. 157), remains unmistakably 


Not until Steger's return to Berlin in 1918 did the 
blocklike compactness and static quality oP her figures 
loosen under the influence of Expressionism. Steger 
now chose w00d rather than stone as her material. 
The motion of her figures became freer, the rhythm 
more excited; dancelike, they often display emtreme 
torsions (ef. Jephthah's Daughter; Gig, 1, p. 199) and 
constant shifis of equilibriuim. Alfred Kuhn has com- 
imented on Steger's expression ola polarity of psychic 
states: “The tendency on Ue one hand toward ile, 
physicality, affirmation of Me senses, roundness, and 
he tactile, and on the other striving lor desensual- 
ization, asceticism, a turning away from the physical: 
these are the tivo poles from whose antithesis the 
work ol the artist creatively emerges!"! By comparing 
Steger's Youth Rising from the Dead (cat. no. 138) with 
Minue's Anceling Figure (cat. no. 102), one may dis- 
cern how Steger incorporated such expressive values 
within the architectonio modeling ol her figures 

Ihrongh the nse of Mowing contours, contrasts of hori- 
zontal, vertical, and diagonal lines, and emphasized 
breaks at shoulder, waist, and Knee. ln contrast to the 
more stereotyped facial Features of contemporary (ig 

ures by Hoetger, Emy Roeder, and Garbe, he dran 
cally enlarged eyes and open mouth ol the Youth Nis- 
ing from the Dead ave more expressivoly modeled, ln 
Kneeling Youth and Tivo Girls (cat. no. 157), we see a 
similar Expressionist concentration vu psychological 
characteristics, such as the inclination of We head and 
mimetic details. As in Ihe earlier, architecturally re- 
loted figures, the interplay of body and garment is an 
important elementwhich imtensifies Uhe composi- 
Mion's expressiveness 


Beginning in 1925, Steger returned to a more natu- 
ralistie style while retaining some Expressionist [ea- 
res, such as an inclination toward the decorative and 
ue use of certain characteristic postures, for example, 
We crouching female figure, Because of Whis comtinu- 
ity, the stylistic boundaries of the seniptor's Expres- 
sionist phase, which may be said to fall roughly 
between 1918 and 1922, are not absolute. Steger's 
close contacts in the world of dance are documented 
iva number of portraits, such as those of the actresses 
Gertrud Eysoldt (executed in the 19505) and Helene 
Thimig (c. 1924, bronze) and of the dancer Mary 
mau (e. 1920; destroyed). With the exception of 
Steger's architectural works in lagen, only a few of 
her seniptares survive, Works by her can be found in 
ihe collections of the Rijksmuseum Króller-Múller, 
Outerlo; the Wilhelm-Lebmbruck-Museum der Stadt 
Duisburg; and the Nationalgaleríe, Berlin. — LH W. 
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1 Kuhn, 1923, 


Cat, mo, 137 

kneeling Youth and Two Girls 
(Kniender Júngling und =0vel 
Mádchen), e. 1919-20 
Wood 

99x26x 48 cm. 

(59 x 10% x 18% in.) 
Private Collection 


no. 138 
Vouth Rising from the Dead 
(Auferstehendes Júngling), 
€. 1919-20 

Wood 

115 cm. (45% im) 

isches Kunstinstitut, 
Erankfurtam Main 


Fig. 1 
Jephthah's Daughter (Jeptas 
Tochter 


ly Museurn Folkwang, 
Essen; destroyed in 1944 
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Christoph Vol! 


Born 1897 Munich 


died 1939 Karlsruhe. 


Voll 


Christoph Voll was a mem- 
ber of the generation 
which inherited an Ex 
pressionist legacy from the 
artists of Die Briicke and 
Der Blaue Reiter. This sec- 
ond generation of Expres 
sionists had to interrupt lis 
Studies to endure the First 
nly lost four years, but 
ly and socially ori- 


World War and 
returned home far more politi 
ented than ts predecessors. 


doing so not 


Tis still unknown why, after the death of his father, 
Voll's mother lefl her seal! child in an orphanage in 
Kotzing, Bavaria, Only in Voll's carliestworks can we 
perecive the influence of these inflexible and depress- 
ing surroundings. At age fourteen, Voll refused to 
accept religious tesining and was instead apprentice 
toa ston » Dresden. The War interrupted this 
training, and he served from 1917 on, Jargely at Me 
front line, Interestingly, this experience was rarely 
interpreted in bis work. When he War ended, Vol re 
turned to Dresden where he attended the 
gewerbesehule for a shorttime and then entered the 
Kunstakademic to study for three years (1919-22). 


There was never any question as to whether Vol! 


1d become a seulptor. He initia 


wd ly worked in hard- 


wood, literally hacking out figures ol nuns with small 
children. Typical of Mhis period are sculptures such as 
Children's Faneral (cat. no. 144) and Blind Man with a 
Boy (e. 1925-26, vak, Staatliche Kunsthralle, Karls 

Concerning the latter sculpture, Vol stated Uat 
the child would feel the blind man's hand on his head 
evenif he lived to be seventy ycars old. All these seulp 
tures were based on memories of the artists outb and 


convey the loneliness and frightening isolation of chil- 
dren among adults. The strength of th 
surface contrasts with, aru Uius accentuates, the fig- 


rongh wood 


ure's vulnerability. 
Voll's many drawings were generally ideas for seulp- 
tures and usually placed the figure in an undefined 


space. His carliestwoode 


s show a dependency upon 
the forms used by the young artisis of Ihe Sezession: 
Gruppe 1919 in Dresden. Thís group included. 
others, Felixmúller, Forster, Otto Dia, Es 
mann, and Lasar Segall and provided an opportunity 
All of these 
artists were eonvinced of the new art's potential to 
make men better by confronting them with images of 
inner truth and human misery, which wonld in turn 
bring about radical changes in socie! 


mong 


for them to interactwith pocts and writer: 


No work catalogue exists for Voll, but it is likely that 
hís graphics were done primarily between 1919 and 
1924, since some of them were shown at his first large 
exhibition at the Dresden gallery of Emil Richter í 
April 1922. Others were shown in the 1924 exhibition 
of the Sezession: Gruppe 1919. He also created water- 
colors whose sketchlike fres! 


ness, simplicity o 
position, and usc of limited colors handled with a 
broad brush make them remarkable complements to 
the sculpture, drawings, and graphics. Voll's use of 


com 
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bold, bright colors derives from the Brúcke artists and 
other Expressionists, but the blocklike treatment of 
Me figures ís very much his own; sec 7he Family ol 
about 1922 (cat. no. 159). In contronting the viewer 
fused image o£three family members, he em 
phasized the inherentstrength of a ighúy interlocked 
group. 


The Family may depietthe same model 
ofthe carly wood sculptures, Male Worker with Child 
(cat. no. 140) and Horker's Wife with Child (cat. no. 
141). ln the former, the man wears the typical worker's 
cap and carries a small container in his hand, Consid- 
eringthe period in which the sculpture was made, this 
may indicate that he was going lo receive the bread 
and milk distributed daily by the Hoover-Spcisung, the 
Tood program for children initiated hy President loo: 
ver, The latter seulpture, orker's Mife with Chila, 
political statement Although the body ol 
¡zed woman looks strong, her hanging 
breasts and protruding belly bencath her simple dress 
reveal a past of hunger and need, The artists of the 
Sezession: Gruppe 1919 wanted to agitate to change 


society which vemained unmoved hy sueh examples of 
misery. While both of these works suggest a narrative, 
they are also examples ofa consummate artists ability 


10 make highly abbreviated statues approximate real- 
is and simnultancousiy lo express the inver state of 


man. 


The Beggar (cat. no. 145) parallels the works of sueb 
artists as Otto Dix, whom Voll knew well in Dresde: 
and George Grosz. Crippled war veterans, such as the 
one depicted in this sculpture, were frequently forced 
10 resort lo begging or altempting to sell shoelaces or 
matches on the streets. Voll made use ofal) the avail 
able Expressionist devices in order to heighten the im- 
pactof this work. The base retaíns the form ofthe 
original tree trunk and the surfaces remain rough. 
The indistinet but rather primitive features of the fig- 
ure, the slightly open mouth with thick lips, the broad 
nose, and the worker's cap pulled down over the fore- 
head make this image that of a “typical” proletarian. 
fhe human and helpless gesture of this cripple, how- 
ever, displays Voll's 1) commitment to the Expre 
sionist call for a humanization of society. ln all the 
preparatory drawings for Uis beggar (s 10. 
142). the figure retaíns its outstreiched hands. 


ca 


In Children's Funcral (cat. no. 144), the strong but 
wrinkJed face ol Uhe man forins the top of a nearly 
pyramidal structure. Mis deep-seteyes and straight 
moustache, aceentuating closed but well-formed lips, 
create a rather nondramatic appearance. Until one 
+ Uhat he carries the collin of a ehild under 
his arm, the sculpture seems confusing iu its forms. 
The smaller ques lack all dramatic impact; the group 
of children has been placed at the front. Hardly more 
han sketches, these children move forward with 
folded hands, probably singing a hymn, as ito e 
phasize that what takes place behind then is beyond 
their understanding. Yet they can also be read as rec 
ognizing Ueir own fate reflected in this experience, 


recogn 


In October of 1925, Voll obtained a job teaching at 


he art school in Saarbriicken. By this time he had 
married and had a daughter, and for the first time, he 
was able to count on a regular salary. Although he 
continued to work iu wood, le also began Lo use more 
expensive materials, snch as stone, and to work ona 
larger scale, His exclusive prior nse of wood may 
therefore have been at least partially motivated by 
economics. With the change in location [rom Dresden 
to Saarbriicken, the orphanage subjects began to fade 
and a new, more realistic style became apparent 


la Nude with Drapery (cat. uo. 145). 1he direction of 
German Expressionist sculpture became obvios: 
details were regarded as disenptive to the perception 
ofform as an elucidation of a state of mind. Itwas from 
this image that Voll's Jarge, warm, expansive, and fre: 
quently idealized fem 5 developed. 


Nude, Ecce Homo (cat. no. 146), a ife-size depiction 
of pain, age, and saduess, is arcoutstandinz example of 
German Expressionist sculpture. The figure bends 
Torward with closed eyes, one hand held out as il'ask 
inglora gill. Despite his wrinkled, aged body we sense 
that 1his man was once strong. As a number of 
preparatory studies indicate, Voll was inspired by the 
figure ola beggar whon he saw frequently in Saar- 
brúcken. But the sculpture is far [rom being a realistic 
depiction ol this man, Usnally interpretations of the 
Eoce Homo theme — Christ standing belore Pilate 
depietan individual confronting a crowd. This igure, 
though alone, makes its plea so emotionally that no 
viewer can escape its directness. The gift which the 
empty hand requests is not material. Vol! has used 
distortion 10 dramatize the image, so tltat not only Ie 
hands perform the important gesture, but the whol 
hgure ofihe ande man has hecon 
sation of mankind. 


one moving ace 


Vhe Saarbriicken community was not extremely 
supportive of Vall, but he díd obtain a commission fora 
mother and child for the facade of the savings associ- 
atiow there (1927, bronze). This work quite obviously 
took the taste of the commissioners into account. ln 
¡he same year, however, Voll exhibited in Berlin at the 
3.8. Neumann Galerie and at Galerie Nierendorf, 
receiving fine reviews of his more Expressionist 
works. The year aer, he won the prize for sculpture at 
he exhibition of he Akademie der Kúnste in Berlin. 
On the basis of this recognition and his reputation as a 
creative and suecesstml teacher, Voll was named 
Professor of Sculpture of1he Karlsruhe Kunstaka- 
demie, There he continued to work in hard stone 
marble and both black and red Swedish gran- 
te) on larger-han-life Mznres, primarily female one: 
Many successful exhibitions followed. Atan interna- 
tional sculpture exhibition in Zurich in 1954, Voll was 
represented by the seulpture 4 Morker (1926; lost) 
which, however, was defaced. Voll was a tireless artist 
and according to his daughter completed approxi- 
mately 140 large aud small seniptures and a very large 
number of drawings, graphics, and watercolors —all in 
a lifespan of forty-Iwo years. 


When the Nazis began to enforce their “ideas” of 
art, Voll was immediately dismissed from his teaching 


position. The director ofthe Nationalgalerie in Berlin, 
Dr. Alois Schardt, borrowed a black granite stawe, Eve 
(1935), for an importan planned extibition of modern 
11, but the Nazis prevented the show from 
ng. Furthermore, VolU's works were represented 
in the Entartete Kunst exhibition and catalogue 01 1937 
(see ig.S.p. 17) 


As with so many other German Expressionists of his 
Voll's works fallinto two clearly delineated 
periods: the Expressionist period, which lasted natil 
about 1924-25, and a second, more classical or realis- 
tic period. ln his last international exhibition al the 
Kunst 1957, his mine sculptures and sev- 
entecn drawings were shown next to works by Karl 
Albiker, Wilhelm Gerstel, Kolbe, Marcks, and Otto 
Sehiessler. In short, Vol! was rightfully considered one 
ol Germany's important seuiptors. Tha 
many of Voll's wvorks survive is due to a circumstance 
almost accidental in nature, Edvard Munch, the great 
Norwegian artist, had backed an exhibition of Voll's 
work in Scandinavia. By the Úme the Nazis had prohib- 
ited this exhibition, the sculptures were already in 
Denmark and were hidden there during the War. Since 
hat time, Voll's wvidow and danghter have seen to it 
Uhat the works were returned to Germany and some of 
them have found their way to the United States 
1.0. 
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Fig. 1 
Vollán his Dresden studio, 1924 
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Cat 59 
The Family (Familie), c. 1922 
Watercolor on paper 
1521515 cm 

(17% x 13% im.) 

Karen Vol! 


This watercolor may depiet the 
models for 2 sculptures; Mate 
Horker with Child (cat. mo. 140 
Morhier's Wife with Child (cat. no. 
140) 


Cat. no, 140 
Male Worker with Child 
CArbeiter mit kind). o. 19 


Oak 
h:79 cm. (1% in.) 
Janetand Marvin Fishman 


Cat.no, 141 

Morker's Wife with Child 
(Arbeiterfrau mit Kind), 1925 
Oak 

h:90 cm. (55% in.) 

Janet and Marvin Fishman 


Cat.no. 142 

Beggar (Betiler), e, 1925 
Ink on pape 

26121 cm. 

(10% x 8Y in.) 

karen Voll 


This is one ol several preparatory 
rawings for the sculpture The Beg- 


gar (cat. no. 145). 


Cat. no. 143 
The Beggar (Der Bettler)..c, 1925 
Vak 
37x 151200 
(1441 6x 7% in.) 
Karen Voll 


Cal no. 144 
Children's Funeral (Kinder 
begrábnis), e- 19 


Moor 0ak 

581 30x 51 cm. 

(15x 11% x201n,) 

Súdtische Muscen Heilbrona 
(Col 


¡ne only) 


Pis scwlpture was extibited in 1960 
at Lonbachhans, Munich, under the 
lle Burial afan Orplvun (Begrabris 
eines Watsenkindes) 


Cat, no, 145 

Vude with Drapery (CAKUmÚ 
Tuch), e, 1924 

Oak 

15x 18x 18 cm. 


(17 x TY x 7% 10.) 


Karen Voll 


Cat.no. 146 

Nude, Ecce Homo (At, Ecce 
Homo), 1924 
Vak 

164,5 57.5 3 50 em. 

(61% xa 14 x 19% in.) 

The Robert Gore Rifkind Collec 
lion, Beverly Hills, California 


Signed Poll on base atl 
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William Wauer was an 
exceptional artist of the 
Expressionist era, a man of 
versatile talents who 

) worked both indepen: 
dently and in association 

with the leading cultural 

groups of his time. His 
studies at the Dresden, 

Berlin, and Munich Kunstakademien from 1884 10 

1887 were followed by nearly two years of study in the 

United States, providing the basis for his pursuit ofa 

degree in art history al the University of Leipzig. In 

1896, however, rather than taking his examinations, 

he spenta year in Rome copying works by the Old Mas- 

ters. Two years later, in 1899, he became the editor of 
the innovative, but short-lived, Berlin magazine 

Quickborn (Fountain af Youth). Around 1900, Wauer 

worked for the popular magazine Die Moche (The 

Mick) and later became an advertising consultant fora 

number oflarge firms. He then moved to Dresden, 

continued his advertising activities, founded a weekly 
magazine, Dresdner Gesellschaft (Dresden Society), 
and earned hi 
In 1905, Wauer returned to Betlin and worked for a 
short time for the important theater director Max 

Reinhardt until joining forces with the Hebbel Theater 

and finally becoming the director of the Kicines The 

ater. Then, in 1911, he changed carcers again and 

became active in the young film industry. He gaíned a 

reputation as a director and produced all of the films 

Starring the great German actor Albert Bassermann. 


elihood primarily as a theater critic. 


While still immersed in the fila world, he attended 
the 1912 Italian Futurist exhibition at Herwarth 
Walden's Galerie Der Sturm. Wauer, who had always 
painted as a hobby, was so impressed by the exhibit 
that he decided to dedicate himself to the visual arts. 
In March 0( 1918, he exhibited sore of hís paintings at 
the Galerie Der Sturm and in March of 1919 had his 
only one-man exhibition there. He became a close 
associate of Walden and published graphic works in 
the periodical Der Sturm, as well as a number of theo- 
retical and combative articles about the “new” art= 
Expressionism. Walden was 50 impressed by Wauer's 
pantomime play. Die vier Toten von Viametta (The Fi 
Dead from Viametta), that he wrote the music for il. 
The play was performed on October 12, 1920, in Dres- 
den with very limited success and once more ín the 
Úberbrettl, a Berlin cabaret. Throughout these y 
Wauer moved through the “Expressionist scene” with 
great vitality and inventiveness. 


ln 1924, however, Expressionism began to suller 
from a change in public taste and interest, When the 
artistic circles surrounding Walden and Der Sturm 
began lo dissolve, Wauer tried to stem the dissolution 
by founding and becoming the president of the 
Internationale Vereinigung der Expressionisten, 
Kubisten, Futuristen und Ronstruktivisten (Interna- 
tional Organization of Expressionists, Cubists, Futur- 
ists, and Constructivists), later called Die Abstrakten 
(The Abstractionists). The group was prohibited in 


1933, and it was inevitable that the Nazis would not 
permit Wauer to continue his work. Fora while he 
seemed willing to accept Nazi aesthetics but soon re- 
alized that this went against his better judgment, He 
survived the Nazi period with the help of friends and 
his wife, and aer the War he began to paint and 

exhibit again. 


Waner' close friend and associate Lothar Schreyer, 
who was director of the Sturm Theater, declared that 
“the riythmic line (Boccioni) and the rhythmic plane 
(Archipenko) are united for the first time in the sculp= 
tural work ofthe German William Wauer”* Althongh 
his was certainiy an overstatement, itís striking that, 
especially in Berlin, Wauer's sculptures have been 
en. His work is somewhat problematic 
art historians, since he (requently used the idioms 
of other artists, and a work catalogue does not yet 
exist. Some of his pieces, however, have certainly with- 
stood the test of time, arnong them the 1919-21 por- 

salt busts of Wauer's friends within the Sturm circle — 
intriguing attempis to incorporate Cubist planes 
within three- dimensional Expressionist forms. The 
bust of Herwarth Walden (cat, 10. 147) was the first ol 
this acoup. The head is set on an elongated neck that 
curves in a slight diagonal and is surrounded by styl- 
ized hair which gives the impression ofan Egyptian 
crown, Walden's deep-set eyes, the prominent planes 
of hís cheeks, his sensitively molded mouth, and 
strong nose and eyebrows are all elearly recognizable 
(see fig. 1,p.207). The likeness to the modelis surpris- 
ing when one takes into account the fact that the 
sculptor isolated Walder's characteristic features and 
reassembled them in puzzlelike fashion. Nearly a pen- 
dantto this work is the bust of the actor Albert 
Bassermann (cat. no. 148). 

The head of Rudolf Blúnaner (cat. no. 149) ls tilted 
slightly backward, with closed eyes and sharp lines 
onnecting the nose and open mouth. Such a pose 
would have been characteristic of Blúmner, who was a 
famous reader of Expressionist poetry and prose 
within the Sturm circle, A close friend of Nell and 
Herwarth Walden and of Wauer, Bliiruner published 
many theoretical essays on contemporary art, 


Wauer's artworks, arranged chronologically, 
together with manuscripts of his numerous radio pro= 
arars, his articles on the theater, and his theater 
designs give a clear impression of the trends within 
post-World-War-1 German Expressionism and await 
further esploration. — PG. 


1. Lothar Schreyer, “Die neue Kunst? Der Sturm, vol. 10, 
1919-20, p. 104 


Fig. 1 
Herwarth Walden with his por- 
trait by Wauer (cal, no. 147) 
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Cal. no. 147 
Herwarth Walden, 1917/cast 
añer 1945 

Branze 

1:53 cm. (207% in.) 

Tabachnick Collection, Toronto 


Very few casts of Wauer's seulptures 
were made between 1917 and 1928, 
This piece was cast by Fússel, Ber 
Ln, aer Morld War 1 but during 
Mauer's lifetime, Seven easts in 
scribed with Ronan numerals (and 


une feors du commerce) are know 


Cat.no. 148 
Mbert Bassermann, 1918/cast 


between 1945 and 1962 


Bronze 
FLAN 18.7x 19 cm 
in) 
The Robert Gore Rifkind 


Foundation, Beverly Hills, 


California 


Inscribed A/der1 Bassermarun on Eo 
pedestal neck; HG 1-41 om inside of 
neck; and 1H on x of pedestal. One 


ol 3 easts with Ko vals, 


MA 
made for Mrs, Wauer, done by W 
Fússel, Berlin, afer World War 1 bit 
during the artists lifetime, Another 
of 7 examples with Arabic 


Ally JC: exist 


Cal, no. 149 
Rudolf Blimner, 1919 
Bronze 

1:55 cm. (20% in.) 


Berlinische Galerie, Berlín 


Inscribed Kudo(/ Blúmner on E. of 
pedestal neck. Seven casts (and one 


hors du comunerce) are know 


Ossip Zadkine is among 
that gromp of Ra 
ists— including Marc 
Chagall, Wassily Kan 
dinsky, and Archipenko, to 
name only a few — wa 
alter emigrating to Europe, 
changed the direc! of 
modern art. ln 1910, fol 
lowing a substantial but [reqnently imerrupted px 
spent studying sculpture in England and France, 
Zadkine setled in Paris. Mis considerable ocuvre 
tains over two hundred works displaving a continually 
nin approach Lo the human figure. Influences 
visible 'ulpture include sources as diverse as 
Russian icons and African and Oceanic art; contem- 
porary parallels may be found in the works ofsuch art 
ists as Derain, Brancusi, and Picasso. The variety evi- 
dentin Zadkine's work makes it impossible to classify 
him under any of the popular rubrics oftwentieth-cen- 
tury sculpture, 


ian ar 


The artist first made his mark ín 1911, when he 
exhibited al the ninth Salon d'Automne in París along 
with his friends Lehmbruck, Raymond Duchamp-Vil 
lon, and Archipenko. His early works show a romantic 
and refined tendency, which was altered by the impact 
oLthe First World War, during which he served in the 
French army. Aer the Waran obvivus change look 
place in his art which might be described as an 
increused sensitivity to his mater 
greater receptivity 10 Cubism. While Z 
be called an Expressionist, his works ex 
between 1914 and 1918 reveal the formal 
Expressionism, such as elongations and detormati 
of Ihe human figure and emphatic stylization of the 
human face, The work included in this exhibition, 7he 
Prophet (cat. 10. 150), retains the fori of the orig 
tree; the altenvated figure leans slightly backward. 
The head with ts indístinet crown resembles Zad: 
kine's earlier sculptures in its nearly masklíhe form. 
The Prophetal Gest sight gives the impression ofan Af- 
rican fetish. lt has impared to Russian 
Lechii idols and the Bab 
, as well as Gauguir's senipture: 
could have seen in Paris. Zadkine himself recognized 
the importance of the “primitivism” sa widespre 
Europe atthis time. ln an article written abont a 
Paris exhibition of African art organized by Paul 
Guillaume, Zadkine stated that the African sculptor 
was “a priest” whose admirable desire was to create 
“the image, the icon”? Regardless of all its possible 
sources oP influence, Zadkine's Prophet is one of his 
outstanding “Expressionist” works, conveying a spiri 


Luality rarely found in Frencb sculpture of this peri 


Ossip Zadkine was greally respected and admired 
during the years between the wars; his many public 


1, ANer 1914 Zadkine stated that he had been born in $ 
lensk, Russia, where his parents had moved later, in fact 


no 


2. Ossip ZaIkine, “Un exposition d'art negre] Sie, vol. 4, nos. 
15/46, 1919, 
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munissions and his participation in important Eu 
ropean and American exhibiti made his works well 
known. A the great Musce des Beaux Arts exhibition 
in Brussels in 1935, which occurred al the same me 
as tie incipi jon of modern art ín 
Germany, Zadkine exhibited 139 sculptures and 47 
gouaches. During the German oceupation of France, 
he found refuge in the United States. He taught al the 
Art Students League in New York and exhibited at the 
Wildenstein Gallery. In 1945, he returned to Paris and 
taught sculpture at the Académic de la Grande 
Chaumiére, and in 1949, 1he Museé National d'Art 
Moderne, Paris, presented a comprehensive exhibi 
tion oChis works, Among his most famous later sculp= 
tures is the large figurative piece 7he Destroyed City 
(1946-55, branze), which stands at the harbor ol 
Rotterdam in the Netherlands. — PAVG, 
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no. 150 
The Prophet (Le Prophéte). 
1917-18 

Oak 

2191 31326 cm. 

(86% x 12% x 1 
Musée de Peinture € 


in) 
de Seulp 


¿renoble 
Jianou, 14 


Inscribed Zadkine 1914 on baso, . 1 
The «ate oFis sculpture ds debated. 
While the si 
states 1914, de Rider has 
1948; the 
lists it as 1914; acid Raynal's mon: 
araph lists the date as 1017, 


Lure on the base 
«di 


yr catalo; 
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